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PALLADIUS RESTITUTUS. 


Havine shewn that the ancient Gauls, who were the most learned 
Romans of the falling Empire, and the most intimately and personally 
connected with the matter, do (together with all antiquity besides) 
repudiate the whole of it; and having further shewn that in the sue- 
ceeding wra, that of Irish testimony, the witnesses were manifestly 
conscious that it would not bear examination, shrunk from the wit- 
ness-box, and would not speak in the open courts of the world before a 
jury ofall Europe ; enough has perhaps been done. But the story bears 
another mark of improbability or absurdity. ‘The man was a Roman 
(whether of this Britain, or of Aremorica in Gaul) and his grandfather, 
father, and mother, were Romans with good Latin names, Christians, 
aud Christian ministers. We cannot trace a drop of Celtic blood into 
his veins; or find that his infancy was any-wise connected with the 
native Britons. Yet legend is quite unanimous on this point, that his 
name was not Patricius, and that it was Suecat; and Suecat was a 
British word, The pedigree stands in this form :— 
Potitus — Uxor 


Calpurnius I Concessa * 


Succat. 
That is extraordinary enough. But it is not the only extraordinary 
feature in this nomenclature. Tor we are assured by the old scholiast 
upon the poet Fiech, that the signification of Succat in British was 
Deus Belli. In the British as now extant that would be Duw-cat, (or 
Duceat,) not Suw-cat or Succat. But that will resolve itself into a 
peculiarity of the Gael. They interchanged D and 8 in such manner 
that, of two opposed senses, D expresses the worse, and § the better. 
Uhe prefix do is negative or privative, like ia or um in English, and 
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em: . e . . ‘ . . . 
Chis name, which is often written Conchessa or Conquessa, and in Erse is 
Conches, is correetly spelt by Probus Concessa. It is a Christian appellation, equi- 
valent to Adeodatus, Deusdedit, and Donatus, 
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the prefix so is affirmative and intensive; as dofhaicsinn, invisible, 
sofhaicsinn, conspicuous. And where there is no — of prefix, S 
is the initial of good omen, D of evil; as in saimh, quiet; daimh, tur- 
bulent ; saor, free ; daor, slavish ; saci, generous ; daoi, base ; sonas, good 
luck; donas, misfortune ; suairee, civil; duairc, surly; seadhail, attentive ; 
deadhail, weariness ; surd, cleverness; durd, sullenness, &c. In a few 
cases the letters seem interchanged with no change of meaning, as 
seangan, an ant; deangan, an ant; seas and deas, both to stay or re- 
main. In sambh, rest, ease ; ‘damh, learning ; the more onerous or painful 
of two opposites both good receives the D. In seire, charity, bene- 
volence ; deirc, almsgiving ; the principle, or higher idea, receives the 
S: and in suil, ‘hope, expectation ; duil, hope, expectation ; perhaps the 
latter was to express the less sanguine, if it did not anciently denote 
foreboding, expectation of evil. In the remarkable instance before us, 
the Cumbrian name has been altered by the Irish from Duccat to 
Suceat, either as a mark of honour, or for good omen and luck, o 
for disguise ; and sure enough it needed some little change to sanctify 
it. So we find a Roman Christian, a minister of religion, naming his 
infant after the War-God or Mars of the sanguinary Celts. ‘The same 
scholiast represents, that the appellation Deus Belli was only intended 
to signify fortis. But who will believe for a moment, that Calpurnius 
and Concessa christened their baby “ God of War,” to express that he 
would be a brave man? Whencesoever all this hath arisen, it is a com- 
plete hodgepodge, mixing up an authentic legend of the Gallic an chureh 
with some inexplicable barbarisms of a later date and another land. 

If the second Patricius from Clydesdale, treading in the fresh foot- 
steps of the first, be a mere figment, its unauthentic character might 
naturally shew itself thus, A man who, having converted a kingdom 
to Christ, died aged in all peace and honour, would leave a dead body 
as well as a great name behind him; and that body would be interred 
with the utmost solemnity in the most honourable place; which place 
would be sacred and notorious from that day forth, But if he was a 
mere fable, he could have neither body nor tomb at the time, having 
no existence at the time; noreven subsequently, until frequent repeti- 
tion had engendered popular faith, and enabled his votaries to provide 
him with both. I&ven so it fared with Suceat of Nemthor. In distant 

times, a story was Invented and told with much unanimity.* After his 
obsequies, which laste d twelve days, and when the time arrived for 
interring his remains, the Ultonians of Armagh and those of Down 
were coming to blows for the possession of them, But Providence 
averted this bloodshed, by deluding the Ardmachans with a prestige 
or phantom of the heres that conveyed his body, which vanished so 
soon as they reached home; while the real body went to Dunlethglais 

r Down, and received interment in the ab bey of Sabhall near ‘that 

c ty. But these details are of no great antiquity. The life of Patrick 
in Libro Ardmache mere ‘ly says, that the body was intrusted to dua + 


* Tertia, cap. 91. Quarta, cap. 97. Probus, ii. cap. 39. Jocelyn, cap. 195. 
Septima, iii. cap, 108, 
t Vita Ardm., p. xvi., sic, 
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mths 


boves indomiti to carry whither they would, and they took it to Down; 

and in after times, for a token that it might never ‘be removed, some 
workmen who were building a church on the spot observed flames to 
burst forth, and fled. ‘The bard Fiech, who is very ancient, avoids 
any statement of his interment at any pl we whatsoeve ‘'r, and contents 
himse If with accounting (by ange ‘lic inte rposition) for his not dying at 
Armagh. But the e irliest form of this legend is given by 'Tirechan, 
(as well as by Marcus Eremita or Ne ‘nnius) and it is that of St. Pat- 
rick’s similitudes to Moses; of which the fourth similitude was as fol- 
lows, “ubi sunt ossa ejus nemo novit.” ‘The body of the departed saint* 
vanished, no man could tell whither. But Saint Columeille by divinet 
inspiration disclosed the place of his s¢ spulture, namely, at Sabul Patricii. 
So here we find that great criterion of non-entity, the want of a body; 
undeniable in the first instance, and brazened out by a Mosaic simili- 
tude; but supplied in due time by a pretended revelation; and ulti- 
mately denied with all the audacity of fiction. t 


* Tirechan, p. xxxv. The whole passage stands thus :—“iv. Where his bones are 
no man knew. ‘I'wo enemies for twelve days contended for S, Patrick’s body, anid 
beheld no night but only day during the 12 days; and the 12th day they came to a 
battle, and those enemies saw [not] the body on the bed near them, and did not fight. 

Columbcille, the Holy Spirit instigating him, shewed the sepulture of Patrick, he 
pci where he is, that is, in Sabul of Patrick, that is, in the church néar the 
sea before the eleventh mile (pro undecima,) where is the embarkation (conductio) 
of the martyrs, that is, the port of Columbcille from Britain, and the embarkation 
of all the saints from Ireland in the day of judgment.”—p,. 35. ‘The contest for the 
body here is mystical, and a supplemental similitude to Moses, for whose body two 
contended. The negative is clearly wanting; the object of their contention vanished, 
which put an end to the contest. Here we may observe bow a wild old romance, of 
the most questionable spirit and character, settled down into a cool orthodox lying 
legend. 

+ Spiritu Sancto instigante, which Sir W. Betham has rendered “spirit of the 
saint.” 

¢ If not exactly pertinent, it may be amusing, here to observe, that the famous 
holy sepulehre of Down was a mere cenotaph, and contained no one of the three per- 
sonages ascribed to it. We have just spoken of Saint Patrick. As regards St. Bridget 
the Thaumaturge, the earliest historian, Cogitosus, affirms that she was then lying in 
the church of Kildare, and deseribes the position of her tomb. ‘The idea of a subse- 
quent translation to Down, at an unknown epoch, is rebutted by the very terms of 
the Down Legend, which runs thus :—She went to visit the tomb of Patrick before 
she died, knowing that she should never return; and upon her arrival in Ulster, she 
was taken ill and died, and was buried by the side of St. Patrick in Dundalethglas. 
Brigide Vita Quarta, cap. 99. ‘This rejects all idea of a — ition, and relies upon 
an original fact, which we know to be false. Now for St. Columba. Walafrid 
Strabo, in his life of St. Blathmaic, mentions that his disciples at lona came to him, 


‘‘ pretiosa metalla 
Reddere cogentes [ipsis, | queis Saneta Columbxe 
Ossa jacent, quam quippe suis de : sedibus arcam 
‘Tollentes tumulo terra posuere cavato,”—A. SS. Hib., p. 128. 


Blathmaie, refusing to give the Danish pirates any information concerning it, was 
murdered by them. The subsequent fate of Co umba is given by St. Berchan, whose 
relation is—that Mander the Dane discovered and dug up the sarcophagus of Co- 
lumba, which he earried off. On their voyage the Danes opened it, hoping to find 
treasure, but finding me ‘rely bones and ashes, ‘they flung it into the sea, ‘This opposes 
Strabo’s statement, th: it it was formed of the precious metals ; but it was probably 
not of wood. ew ever, it was wafted by the waves to Downp: sistale. with the bon ¢ 

ad ashes still in it, which were interred with those of Patrick and Bridget. Verchan, 
s 2 
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When we have rejected the notion of two Patricii sent in two suc- 
cessive years by Germanus and Calestine, the one obscure but com- 
memorated, and the other triumphant but unrecorded, we shall have 
on our hands some matter neither absurd nor fabulous, but unappro- 
priated. ‘Those parts of Patrick’s history which are Roman, and relate 
to his affairs in Gaul and It: ily, are irrelevant (to say the least) to his 
vast fable ; nay, they are verbally and ge ographically incongruous to it, 
as the names of Succat and Nemthor are to a Roman family and a 
Gallican divine, and morally incongruous, since the Succatian church 
was but questionably Latin in its communion, At the time when 


Romano capiti cervicem pictor Hibernam— 


le was innocent of fabricating the caput and deliberately making an 
anomaly, but he found it and added to it, and a hippocentaur was the 
result. In other words, they are surviving fragments of the true his- 
tory of Palladius. It became necessary to the maintenance of this 
erand imposture, to destroy the acts and history of that noble Roman. 
How nearly had we lost the fact that his name was Patricius! Find- 
ing one of that family in the same century filling the see of Bourges, 
and om aoe of Bourges married to another, and the whole family 
complimented by Sidonius of Arverni, we might conjecture that the 
Palladiorum stirps was seated in those parts of “Gaul. | But we find in 


the Roman Martyrology an unknown person, called St. Patricius of 
. .* , e 


«trverni, and his day of commemoration was the 16th of March, or 
St. Patrick’s eve. Tlere is much too close an agreement to be acci- 
dental, Duly considered, there is no discrepancy; for it is only the 
xvi kulendas passing into the sixteenth of the month, as it easily 
might when the change of calendar came in, and more especially where 
it Was a inere name without observance. We have seen the same 
error committed by the biographer of St. Gertrude. No such bishop 
(or other saint) of Auvergne is upon record. But the truth is that 


Palladius of Arverni, known as bis shop of Ireland under the name of 


Patricins, was the same saint as St. Patrick, originally obtained the 
same commemoration that he has now got,* and once had the same 
Acts or Legend. 

lis grandfather was Potitus, said to have been a deacon, and his 
father Calpurnius, said to have been a priest; and his mother’s name 
was Concessa. He was baptized (say the Latin legendst) by the 


cit. Magnus O'Donnell in Vita Columba, Lib. iii, ad finem. Here we have histo- 
rical traditions how Columba's bones were chucked into the Atlantic ocean, pre- 
fixed to a silly tale of their floating to Down. Therefore in spite of the celebrated 
distich, 
“Three saints in Downpatrick one sepulchre fill, 
St. Bridget, St. Patrick, and good Columcille,” 
we may venture very wadiieiby: to pronounce, that it contained nothing but spurious 
bones and rubbish 
* They have now been distinguished in the Hiberno-Hebridean churches for up- 
wards of thirteen centuries, and therefore the reader must not be offended at seeing 
in Ferrarius’ Catalogus SS. qui non sunt in Martyrologio Romano, the following 
entry, ** Jan, 27. Forduni in Scotia, S. Palladii Episecopi.” 
t Vita, 2. Vita 3. Jocelyn, 
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priest CGiuornias, Gornias, or Gormas; which I take to be mise opyings 
of Gorman, the Erse for Germanus, (as Garmon is the Welsh) and 
the invention of some person unacquainted with the history of Ger- 
manus. Germanus is usually represented as his earliest instructor in 
learning, which idea is here carried back to the font. ‘The statements 
that he spent some years of his youth with Saint Martin, and was ini- 
tiated by him into the monastic discipline, are probably authentic. 

Those who dislike the notion of Martin's being his grand-uncle in the 
general sense of a barbe or senior, may well suppose* that his maternal 
crandfather was really a frater in Martin’s brotherhood, From thence 
he was advised by St. M: artin, to repair to an island of the ‘Tyrrhene Sez 

(ara Toirran of Fiech) called the insula Aralanensis,t Arelanensis,{ 
‘Tamarensis,§ and ‘Tamerensis, | also quaedam insula, € insula inter 

montes et mare,** and locus in mari ‘l'yrrheno.++ Inthe island in ques- 
tion a very small number of religious persons had lately assembled them- 
selves, “ erant enim hi in quodam solitario specu inter montes et mare.” 
Much confusion reigns concerning this island; some make two islands, 
but no one gives the two names. And one of them seems to be 
spoken of as though it were on the coast of Italy. Colgan conjectures 
the first name to be .A\relatensis, in reference to the Camargue, an 
island formed by the Rhone near Arles; which name Camargue 
might yield Tamarensis. But I am satisfied that Insula Arelane USIS, $y 
XC., (in which the A is a mere repetition,) means insula Lerinensis, or 
the island of St. Honoré de Lerins, situated on the coast of Provence, 
near Antibes. I was puzzled by the mention of the Tyrrhene sea, 
till Lobserved what Tirechangg s: ays, “ testante mihi Ultano,” that the 
island was “ in mari derreno” —i.e., the terranean or Mediteran all 
Sea, and in Marcus Kremita, that Aeneas (expelled from Italy) per- 
venit ad insulas maris fervent. The lmproveme nt of Irish latinity cor- 
rupted the geography, and brought in these legends of the mare ‘Tyr- 
rhenum. "The famous hermitage or monastery of Lerius was founded 
between the years 400) and 410, by the brothers Honoratus and Ve- 
hantius, and a very few companions ; and it is probable that Palladinus 


* T should prefer it, were it not for St. Ninian of Picts being also his nephew. 
Concessa’s father is called Oemusius, in Schol. Fiech, Ecbatius and Ocbasius in 
Septima, ¢ i.e. xvi.y and Dechuisus in Tertia. ‘The three first seem to be varia- 
tions of some one name, probably the true one. 

+ Tirechan, p. xix. Vita it, ¢. 22. 

+ Vita, iv. ec. 26. Printed Arelatensis, but twice cited Arclanensis by Colgan in 
p». 243, who also in his notes on Secunda ollers Arelatensis as a conjecture of bis 
own. 


© Quarta, cap. 29. ** Probus, c. 16. 
tt Septima, c. 34. 

32 Such is the opinion of the Bollandists ; amine itory of these remarks, insomuch 
as they were all written before I was aware of it. 

‘$ Tirechan, p. xix. ; Mareus, p. 49. Geoffrey of Monmouth (i. ¢. 12) says, 
that the Trojans under Brutus, passing the pillars of Lercules, venerunt ad Tyr- 
thenum wquor. ‘This absurdity contains a hidden confirmation of my remark, 
he author (whom he translates) had heard that those pillars were the entrance to 
the terrene sea, and, forgetting that there are two ways of going, in and out, placed 
that sea on the w rong side of the straits, 


§ Jocelyn, c, 22. | ‘Tertia, cap. 22 
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made some sojourn there. ‘These things are most manifestly not in- 
vented by the Irish; on the contrary, they found them, and were 
unable to make out the names of unknown places. If the unascer- 
tained date of Martin's death was that named by Prosper Tiro, 412, 
it may also be true that he advised Palladius to repair thither, for his 
perfection in the religious life. But it may with greater safety be so 
taken, that it fell within the spirit of St. Martin’s instructions. — It 
me rits observation, that Lupus, who went to Britain with Germanus 
“ad actionem Palladii diaconi,’” two years before Palladius himself 
went to Ireland, spent part of his youth i in the anachoresis of Lerinus ; 
“ Que sancta Caprasi 
Vita senis, juvenisque Lupi, que gratia patrem 
Mansit Honoratum.”* 

Whether 'T'amerensis is a farther and desperate corruption of the same 
name, or signifies the other island (for there are two close together, Lerins, 
and Lero) which St. Eucherius of Lyonst occupied about the same time, 
may be doubtful; but ifwe adhere to the tenour of the legends, we shall 
rather say there is but one island, and a variety of mis-spellings. 

Perhaps we ought to place after his sojourn at Lerinus, the ordina- 
tion of Palladius as deacon of the church of Auxerre. The biogra- 
phers, having confounded that ordination with his ordination as bishop 
of the Scoti by Covlestine, have made absurd confusion. kor which 
(as it is easily set rig ht) we have to thank them, since it demonstrates 
they were not inventing, but borrowing from the suppressed Acts of 
Palladius. Amator, bis shop of Auxerre, who died the Ist of May 
11s, ordained Palladius. And as the latter would seem to have been 
a creature of Germ: nus, it may not improbably have been among the 
latest acts of Amator’s life, after Germanus had by violence sec ured 
to himself the coadjutorship or reversion of the see of Auxerre; and 
was resolved, as we may imagine, to place the administration in the 
hands of his own partisans, ‘The mistake above mentioned, added to 
a barbarous ignorance of names, has produced the most laughable 
combinations, One biographer informs us that he was ordaine: din 
the presence of Celestine and Theodosius king of the world, but 
Amato, king of Autisiodorum, was the man who ordained him. An- 
other, that, on his way “ to a certain hermit who lived in a certain 
pare, he turned aside toa chief bis shop called Amator, who conse- 
crated him. A third declares that he was me by Celestine him- 

elf, in the presence of Germanus and of Amatus king of Rome. 
Marc us Itremita deposes, that Germanus se “! him to a certain very aged 
bishop and to king Ms thets who lived near, and St. Patrick received 
the episcopal degree from king Matheus and the holy prelate. All 
this fuss is about the ord aining of Pall: adiust to the diaconate of Aux- 


* Sidonii Apoll, Eucharisticum ad Faustum, v. 111. 

{ Avmatlus virtutis ejus B. Eucherius......in proxima ab ipso Honorato degens 
insula. S. Hilar, Arelat. ap. Mirewi Auctarium, p. 15. 

t How some of our m: irtyrologists would have disported themselves in these pas- 
tures! Only imagine king Matthew of Rome, and the bishop of Amatho, and the 
German king of the Autisiodorenses, assembled at the island of Aralanensis in the 
sea of Tyrrhe ne, and concealed with Pope Ceelestine in the cavern of ‘Tamerensis, 
in order to introduce popery into Ireland, 
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erre. At this time he was not less than twenty-five years old, 
such being the canonical age; nor, therefore, less than thirty-eight in 
the year 431. We catch a curious glimpse of the truth when we 
read in Marcus, “ in vicesimo quinto anno i rege Matheo episcopus 
subrogatur.”’ 

Next we come to a statement nearly unanimous, and simply his- 
torical. Germanus sent him to Ceelestine at Rome, and, for his 
better introduction to that primate, he appointed one Segetius* to 
accompany him thither. ‘This was, as I reckon, upon occasion of the 
« actio Palladii diaconi,” or negotiation, by which Germanus obtained 
from Rome his special mission into Britannia in 429, Palladius was 
to conduct the affair, but he being too little known at Rome, was 
accompanied by one with whose reputation Ccelestine was better 
acquainted, Misit Germanust cum illo Segitium Presbyterum quem 
testem et comitem haberet idoneum, and the seventh biographer adds, 
“suum in spiritualibus vicarium.” 

After the visit to Lerins, we read of his making a sojourn at some 
place in the neighbourhood of Capua, where he visited St. Senior, and 
saw God on a hill near the sea, called Arnon, Hermon, or Morion. 
Probus} says it was on the south side (dextruim latus) of the sea, Now 
it is observable, that the name of St. Patricius of Nola (a place very 
near Capua) is honoured on the 17th of March, being actually St. 
Patrick’s day. Ferrarius says, (in his Catalogus SS. Italie,) Martii 17, 
S. Patricius Nolanus; but could not learn when he flourished or what 
he did, though mentioned in the register of Nola and two other cata- 
logues. From this it appears probable, that the deacon of Auxerre 
did really make himself known at Nola, and was claimed by the 
Nolans as one of their saints. The representations of Vita ‘Tertia, 
Probus, and Jocelyn, also agree pretty well together, that after he had 
been designated by the Roman primate to the bishopric of Ireland, 
he retired to the neighbourhood of Capua to prepare himself for that 
high vocation, and received priest’s orders from St. Senior; “ ordinavit 
eum ille in sacerdotem.’’ Senior’s name has not been verified; yet 
it seems to have some basis of truth. Marcus, in a most confused pas- 
sage, mixing up the first journey to Rome with Segetius, or Segerus, 
and the journey to Senior near Capua, says “ misit Germanus 
senrorem cum illo Segerum ad quemdam grandevum laudandumque 
senem episcopum.” Here we have both senior and a redundant senex, 
which I take to be the echoes of a real sound, 

Next comes the final visit to Rome, and his ordination as bishop of 
the Scoti; upon which occasion Auxilius, and Iserninus, or Serenus, 
also received orders as his assistants. Generally those persons in the 
Patrician fable whose names bespeak them Romans (such as Secun- 
dinus and Restitutus) may be looked upon as real members of Palla- 
dius’s mission, and of the Teach na Roman or Latin College, which 


° By some Segestius, by some Segitius, and by Mark and Nennius, Segerus. 
Heric of Auxerre affirms the correctness of Segetius, by punning upon segetes, crops 
of corn ; so that in him at least there is no transcriber’s mistake. See Schol. Fiech, 
No. 14; Vita, ii. 23; iii. 22; iv. 27; Probus, 22; Jocelyn, 24, vii. 35. 

t ii. ¢. 23, ¢ Probus, cap. 17. 
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he seems to have left behind him in Leinster. Palladius departed 
this life on the 17th of March, or xv kalendas Aprilis, in A.D. 432, 
on which day he was remembered as 8. Patricius of Scotia, 5. Patri- 
cius of Arverni, and S. Patricius of Nola. But Celestine of Rome 
died on the 6th of April 432, having had just nineteen clear days to 
hear from North Britain, and to send for and consecrate Bishop ‘Suc- 
cat. The following circumstance is cnrious. lerrarius, in his Cata- 
logue of the omissions in the Roman Martyrology, hath this entry :— 
Junii 10, in Scotia S. Patricii Mpiseopi ; which, he observes, is not 
the right day. No surely ; but how could any calendar put St. Patrick’s 
day on the 10th of June?* It leads me to conjecture that a time 
was, before Succat had yet established his feet in the shoes of St. 
Paldy, the saint of Auvergne, Nola, and Erin, or gotten possession of 
his day ; and that in those early days he was a June saint. If ever 
there was such a time, the memory « of it is swamped in seas of blarney. 


It was anterior to Beda, (whose allusion, I believe, is to the festival of 


St. Succat,) and probably did not extend through the sixth century. 
We are led on to inquire, what is to become of bishop Succat, end 
whether Erin was converted by any such apostle. Certainly that 
Cumbrian prelate remains in a very abstracted and ideal predicament. 
lor he has lost his Roman father and mother and grandfather, his 
episcopal patrons Amator and Germanus, and his pope. Nothing 
remains of him (in my apprehension) but a Celt of the Strathclyde, 
undertaking a religious expedition to Ireland, without ordination ‘and 
Without mission. But lest we should believe such a tale, the same 
reasons rise up again with almost undiminished force. Europe was 
not so dead and insensible to what passed in Erin, as to be unaware 
of such vast and long labours and such conspicuous results. [f Succat, 
building on the foundations of St. Patricius of Gaul, had achieved a 
work unparalleled, the wholesale emigration of Krin to the Conti- 
nent must have bruited it far and wide. They had no obvious motives 
for sticking tenaciously to the error, which had mixed up Patricius 
bishop of Scotia, with the pious Celt, bishop Suceat of Nemthor. And, 
if it had been true, that the latter had evangelized Ireland and brought 
that large country into the Church, that truth they would and must 


have stated with trumpet tongues, It is not the mere consciousness of 


some confusion of the persons, but a consciousness of unsoundness in 
the matter of fact, which their conduct evinces. ‘The whole previous 
arguinent repeats itself, Under circumstances of the most diffusive 
and most unavoidable notoriety, bishop Suecat was either unknown, 
or known just enough to swear to. Krom which he appears to be 
fabulous, 

The celebrated Briton, Gildas, son of Caw, was himself a native of 
Alelyde, Dunbreatan, Nemthor, or Nentwr; and he had studied 
Ircland, from which country he obtained the appellation of Gildas, by 
Which alone we now know him: a name unknown to his native 


It is not that of the fabulous S. Patricius Senior, whose day is August 24. 
. ; : ? . . . . - . — ‘ 
It isremarkable that Ughelli speaks of the seventeenth of June as St. Patrick's day. 
Liis is acontusion of the two together. — Italia Sacra, vi. 290, 
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tongue, but common among the saints and scholars of Hibernia. Born 
where Succat was born, he went whither Succat went; and in 544, 
when he was writing his celebrated reproaches to this island from 
Armorica, he is supposed to have been no longer young, but that date 
is little more than a century from the commencement of Succat’s pro- 
tracted labours. He must have known the whole affair. As a Dun- 
barton man he must have heard all the family traditions; and as an 
Irish gilda he must have eagerly learned the events of an apostolate, 
whereof the termination was still reeent when he was there. Lreland 
claims au absurd longevity for some of her saints; but the history of 
ascetic life favours the opinion that several may have lived to an 
advanced age. ‘Therefore it is no unreasonable surmise, that Gildas 
may have seen in their latter lap such persons as had seen in their 
youth the latter days of Succat; taking any of the dates of his death 
that you please. ‘But his influence in Britain was great enough, to 
make the legend of Patrick at least tolerably known to the Britons, 
Cumbria was also the country of Llywarech Hen and of Urien Rheged, 
and a resort of the bards. Yet the British doctrine concerning him is 
worse for his cause than nothing at all, Marcus Kremita (who, like 
Gildas, was British born and had studied in Ireland)* is an Irish writer 
upon the subject, and his doctrine or legend is the Hibernian. But the 
British story is that he was the son of Mawon,t was born in Gower in 
South Wales, and was principal of the college of St. Itutus, or Lltyd,+ 
before he was carried away captive by the Irish. This story adopts 
the notion of his captivity; but brings him from Dunbarton to South 
Wales, and makes him a learned head of a college instead of a boy. 
But another legend gives us his pedigree as follow s,§—son of Alvryd, son 
of Goronwy, son of Gwdion ap Don; of which Cambro-Celtic names 
the last is a demon or evil genius presiding over magical operations, 


and well known in the wildest and most EO A mythologies of 


Wales. It must be remembered, that Britannodunum did not pass 
out of the hands of the Britons into those of the Picts until 756, 

In fact the legend of Suceat, which had no other support than the 
traditional belief of one credulous people, was very indifferently pro- 
vided with that support. Silent and reserved in their emigrations, 
they were not only dissonant, but perplexed and doubtful, in the tales 
they told at home. We must not judge of the case, by the compila- 
tions Which the Romanists have finished up at their leisure. We must 
look to the days of an Ultan, a Fiech, a Tirechan, and an Aid. ‘Tire- 
chan was scraping together from all sources such tales as he could find, 
and scarcely attempted to make them consistent with each other, Aid 
directed one Muirchu|| to make out a statement of the history, “ ordi- 


* And, probably, by being himself a gilda of the Irish convents, gave rise to the 


idea of the Nennian history “being composed by Gildas. It is not generally known 
to be a mere title, and an Irish one. 

t+ This Maw on, absurdly givenas his father’s name, is nothing but his own appel- 
lation of Magonius, universally ascribed to himself; not excepting the Britons Mar- 
cus and Nennius. 

} Genealogy of Saints, (date unstated,) in Cambrian Biography, p. 278. 

§ Bonedd y Saint in Myvyr. Arch, ii. p. 50, 
| Liber Ardm, p. xliii. 
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246 PALLADIUS RESTITUTUS. 
nare narrationem,’ which he endeavoured to do “according to the 
Fathers and those who were their ministers from the beginning ; ” but 
he complain s ol the difficr bil imum rik arratt: nis opus dirersasy ue opiniones 
et plurimorum plurimas suspr wnes, (pretty strong pas. and owns 
that he writes parva peritia, incertis auctoribus, memoria labili. This 
to the bishop of Sletty, from his own scribe; and yet they will ask us 
to believe. ‘These documents are a good commentary on preceding 
remarks. How could a tale so circumstanced, without form or certainty, 
and of which no two could agree in the telling, be propounded to the 
learned of Kurope ? The Culdees were kept silent by not knowing 
their own lesson, and being ashamed of it. "The forgery called Con- 
fessio is an attempt to furnish the legend with something like evidence, 
and bring down its wild extravagances to something like reason and 
probal lity. Considering of what literature it was a poreen it 1s not 
(language excepted) quite so vile an attempt as might have been 
CX} ected. The date of it is, no doubt, subse quent to the era of Tire- 
chan and Aid, when the legend was née emerging out of its chaos; 
and it had its efficacy, in an uncritical age, towards ordering and 
shaping it. 

Now if we be asked, what did — after the death of Palladius, 
since these things did not, the answer is, that various things happe me 
every day, but nothing in particular g tee ned. There followed % 
harbarous time of which the events are little known. The NScoti in 
Christum credentes, strengthened by the institutions of Palladius, 
gradually increased their numbers and monasteries, and monk bishops 
became more numerous. ‘The superiority of the church of Armagh was 
established under circumstances which can no longer be ascertained ; 
but probably in the person of a Roman of the Palladian college named 
Secundinus, and succeeded by another named Benignus.* The gillas, 
gildas, or ceiles, combining a life of religion with some learning, sprang 
up. Oaths by the sun and wind grew less common. But owing to the 
want of efficient aid from the Latin churches, and the emigration of all 
the best of the Imsh divines, great superstition and barbarism = pre- 

vailed. At last in A.p. O61, or soon atter, the Christians under king 
Diarmid were strong enough to expel the Druids, or priests and magi- 
clans of the ancient paganism. 

It is now time to point out in what quarter the origin of the Patri- 
cian figment may be sought. The winter of 519 gave birth to a man 
named Criomthann, or Crimthann. He was therefore born about two, 
or four, years before the reputed death of St. Bridget of Kildare. 
K.ven from his boyhood he professed (after a fashion) the greatest 
sanctity and devotion; and no man of equal magnitude and i Importance 
has ever existed in the Scottic and Pictish churches. As a saint he 
early received the appellation of the Dove,t in two languages, being 


* Some name benignus as the first primate; that is, first after the fabulous Suc- 


cat \fter Secundinus and Beniguus it passed into the hands of the Gael. 

ft A certain St. Colman is numbered among the pretended bishops | anterior to 
Patrick; but in a note to p. 615 doubts were suggested as to such a man’s existence. 
But those doubts extend so far, and include se many persons, as to create a difficulty 
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called Colum in the Gaelic idiom, and Iona in the Hebrew. One 


hundred and twelve saints are enumerated as his pers rsonal disciples. 
He is said to have founded in the two islands no less than one hundred 

,onasteries, exaggerated by some to three hundred. Father Colgan 
enumerates by name sixty-two in Ireland; of which Dearmach, in 
Meath, aa Doire-coluim-chille or De rry, and Rathbotha or Raphoe, 
in T irconnell, were the most considerable, From these achievements 
(as it seems to be thought)* he was styled Colum-ceille or Colum- 
cille, Columba Ecclesiarum. If anything considerable was introduced 
(such, for instance, as the Patrician fable) nearabout histimes, no man has 
equal, or nearly equal, pretensions to claim the merit of it; and if that 
thing was ev vil, perhaps no man better deserves to be suspected of it. 
His ‘proceedings, I may almost say his crimes, occasioned him to leave 
Ireland; but not with diminished power or credit. In 563 he went to 
Britain, with twelve disciples (himself the thirteenth man) and many 
other followers, on an expedition to instruct the Scots and Picts; in 
which country he occupied the islet of Hy or Hii, and founded there- 
upon the renowned establishment of Iona or Icolumeill, the chief f abbey 
f all North Britain. He ended his questionable career in his 77th 
year, and in A.p. 595, 


— _ _— _- — —— re 


in propounding them. They strike at the general fidelity of Irish tradition. It is 
peculiar to Ireland to have numbers of saints of the same name. JEngus Keledeus, a 
martyrologist of about a.p. 787, acknowledges thirty-four saints Mochumius and 
fifty-eight Mochuans. cit. Monast. Hibern. in Introd. Father Keating speaks of 
twenty-five Kicrans, thirty Aodhans, and fifteen Bridgets, p. 391. But in all cases 
the names are, as I apprehend, borrowed from that of their first sanctifier. All the 
Kierans from the first St. Kieran, allthe Brigidas from the virgin of Kildare, and all 
the Patricks (less numerous) from the apostle of Ceelestine. Of the same kind 
(though more modest) are the Maol-Brigids, Maol-Patricks, Gill-Patricks, &c., 
servants of such or such saint. But when I consider the superlative magnitude of 
Criomthann of Tirconnell among the saints of Erin, [cannot readily believe that he 
was supernaturally (either by the inspiration of his playfellows, or by the voice of 
angels) named Colum and Iona, the Dove, in mere repetition of an appellation long 
since hackneyed in Ireland. ‘There is a diminutive of that name, Colman, a little 
dove, which in Latin becomes Columbanus, ¢. e., belonging to Columba. ‘There is also 
Maol-Choluim, servant of Columba, sometimes rendered Columbanus, and vulgo Mal- 
colm. Vainly, in my idea, doth Fabricius (Bibl, Med. et Inf. Latin.) maintain 
that Columbanus is only a way of saying Columba, as Offanus is found for Offa, &e. 
For although it is certain the names have by error been used interchangeably in 
Latin writers, the names Colum and Colman are as fixedly distinet in Erse as other 
names. And, until St. Colum-cille rose into reputation, I really am loth to credit 
that there was any Colum, any Colman, or any Maolcholuim. While inferior saints 
have set the name to whole troops of successors, shall this famous man not obtain the 
same prim: icy among the twenty-four St. Columbas, and one hundred and twenty 
St. Colmans? As to that Colman, who is said to have baptized St. Declan, our faith 
revolts at the statement, that he was one of twelve St. Colmans, twelve St. Coemgens, 
and twelve St. Fintans, all assembled under St. Ailbe at Rome. Colgan Trias, pr. 251. 
Nonsen ise! But to speak of what is serious, it may be called into question whether 
ose pretended records, which introduce that sacred appellation and its humbler de- 
ivatives into Ante-Columban epochs, are of sounder authority in that respect, than 
Ante- Patrician Patrick, Patricius Sentor—who was a mere blunder of igno- 
rance, yet has his year of death marked in the annals. _ I feel the difficulties of what 
lam saying, and am not pronouncing gan opinion; but however it may be, there is 
_ thing curious at the bottom of this matter, and it is worthy of attention, 
Fae re is some diserepance on this point. The graver question, whether or not 
iis hate was blasphemy, enters into the merits and character of early Culdeeism, 
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This personage was born at Garchan in Tirconnell, of the sept of 
Neill or Niall, and the blood-royal of the Temorian kings of all Ire- 
land. His father was Fedlimidh, son of Fergus, son of Conal Gulban, 
brother of Leoghair, and son of Niall Naoighiallach surnamed the 
Great, and the thirty-eighth king of Ireland (as they tell us) from 
father to son. His origin was as remote from humility as his character 
from meekness. But | need scarcely say, how closely it mixes itself 
with the Patrician legend. Leoghair and Conall were the princes to 
whom the mission of Succat was particularly addressed, and their 
conversion is the most important feature in its history. But the tale 
of Leoghair's conversion (which we know is false) Coes not clearly 
appear to have belonged to the original scheme of it. Tirechan’s tes- 
timony is to the contrary, as far as it goes; but it does not go to the 
end of that monarch’s life. Fiech is quite silent upon it. Nor can I 
perceive that Jocelyn has adopted it. But the baptism of Conall 
Gulban was, from the beginning of the tale (at least in Tirechan’s 
days,) the first triumph of St. Patrick. And he blessed him, and pro- 
mised him both secular and religious glory in the generations to come, 
Conall gave to him his own house and dwelling in Meath, which was 
called the Domnach Padruig, and Patrick in return traced out with 
his rod or staff a house for Conall, called the Ratharthir, and said, ‘In 
this dwelling shall many kings abide, and blood shall not be shed in it 
save of one man, and thou shalt be blessed, and thy throne shall be for 
erer.”"* He went all round the Tir-Conaillf or Land of Conall, (‘Tir- 
connell, ) be lessing it and fertilizing it by his benedictions. And again 
he said, ‘| haves blessed thy brother [son ] l’ergus because of the 
blessed son who shall be born from him. | For his son Fedlemidh shall 
beget the boy Columba, called so from the Holy Spirit that shall = 
him even from his mother’s womb.” And again, * thou shalt bea 
the shield and the staff........ Thou shalt have the name and coal 
of alayman, butthe mind and merit of a monk; for many saints shall 
be born from thee, aud many nations of the earth shall be blessed in 
thy seed.” Elsewhere we readg that he blessed Fergus, son of Conall, 
thus: From thy seed shall spring a son of blessing, who shall be filled 
with the treasures of w — and knowledge, and shall be a prophet 
of the Most High, and a burning and shining light, and a willing 
lie shall never come sin his mouth.’ € umin, abbot of Iona from 
657 to 669, in his life of Columeille observes, that “ Patrick, the first 
apostle of Ireland, blessed the father and grandfather of Columba— 
that is, Fergus and his father Conall,|| crossing his hands over their 
heads so as to place his mght upon the son’s and his left upon the 
father’s, as of old the p atriarch Jose ‘ph did when he blessed his grand- 
sons Mphraim and Manasseh. And to the father, wondering at the 
preference, Patrick said, “ Wonder not, for in this I am honouring g 
Christ's servant, who after many years shall be born from the stock of 
your son, filled with the graces ‘of the Holy Ghost.’ 


* Vita Tertia, c. 46. 
ft Magnus O'Donnell, Vita S. Colum. i. cap. 5. 
} Jocelyn, c. 89. 138, § Septima, c. 113. 
Cuminei Vita Columba, cap. 1, 
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There can be little difficulty in seeing to what source all this is 
referrible. St. Columcille may have been a saint and a trainer of 
saints, but it was a sanctity which ran strangely in one clan or family. 
‘They were many of them “royal saints of the house of Niall the Great, 
and branch of Conall Gulban. These fifty descendants of Conall 
Gulban MeNeill are enumerated by Colgan, Adamnan, Adhland, 
Ailbe, Baither, Barrind, Beg, CoLumBa, Columban son of Ronan, Co- 
lumban son of Tigernach, Conall, Connan, Connactac, Coman, Cronia, 
Cumin, Cuan, Dorben, Donchad, Dubtach, Failbe, Finan, Fergua, 
Foelechu, Flann, Lasren son of Feradach, Lasren son of Ronan, 
Loman, Manchan, Mienach, Malachi, Maolbrigid, Mosab, Moeldub, 
Molugad, Moelcova, Odran, Rodag, Segien son of Ronan, Segien son 
of iachr, Sleven, Becan, Cobhran, Colamban son of Ernan, Hua 
Morgair, Ernan, Flathbert, Munna, Conchenna, Kieran, Lugad, 
‘Tulchan, among the companions or successors of the founder of Iona, 
‘en of them were abbots of lona. The proceedings of his life were 
deeply tinged with domestic ambition. His proce¢ ‘dings were chiefly 

carried on in the two divisions of the regal sept of O'Neill, the 
southern, or Regio Nepotum Neill, (as the biographers of St. Bridget 

term it,) being the monarchal kingdom of Meath, and the northern, 
or country of West Ulster, (sometimes called absolutely Ulster,) in 
the prov incial k ingdom of that name. Between these competitors for 
regal glory he divided his sanctity and his intrigues. The unjust and 
bloody wars which he kindled up in Llreland, and which made it too 
hot to hold him any longer, were carried on through the power of 
his clan (that of Conall Gulban) and their cousins or allies in Ulster ; 

by their swords, but in his presence, and at his bidding, 3000 of the 
troops of king Diarmid were slaughtered in the battle of Cuildremne. 
The transfer of the supreme power from the line of Conall Crimthann 
(of which came Diarmid) to that of Conall Gulban was, all along, as 
1 much suspect, at the bottom of this career of family sanctity mixed 
with fieree and bloody faction. It does not appear that he was in 
Ireland when that monarch was put to death by Aid the Black, king 
of the Dalaradians of Ulster.* But his machinations, direct and ins 
direct, must have greatly enfeebled that prince; and his threats of 
vengeance upon him were in substance fulfilled, Within three yearst 
(the interval being occupied by princes of the house of Moghan, son 
of Niall the Great) the line of Conall Gulban was enthroned in the person 
of Ainmirech, son of Sedna,son of Fergus,and cousin to Columba, who 
was succeeded by Boetan, son of Ninned, son of the same Fergus, their 
cousin whom Aid son of Ainmirech suce ‘eeded, and reigned till 594. 
Thus did Columba witness the triumph of his family, and the fulfilment 
of the predictions of St. Patrick. When, therefore, we find those pre- 
dictions in the mouth of a fabulous personage, when we find that fable 
representing Conall Gulban as the first Christian prince of Ireland 


* St. Colum’s grandmother, E rea, was daughter to a former king of this tribe, 
t vhs chronology of these events is variously stated to the extent of a few years. 


But the diseussion of it is quite immaterial ; and there is no diserepance as to this 
interval, 
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and the first endower of her church, when we find him (and Fergus 
his son) the blessed and the chosen of the Lord’s apostle, whose 
“ throne was for ever,” it must indeed, methinks, be hard to doubt out 
of whose works shop this fabric of lies originally came. If we look for 
an amount of power, a combination of influences, adequate to impose 
so great a fiction upon even an ignorant nation’s faith, where can we 
hope to find it, if not in the birth-rank, the sanctity, the numbers, 
the close domestic confederacy of the monks of the house of Conall ? 
A host of saints were to spring from the blessed land of Tir-Conaill, 
and from the loins of Conall, a monk in merits, though a layman ; 
and from what quarter can this legend have arisen, but from the legion 
of ‘Tirconnell saints and their leader? In the century following 
Columba’s, we find it asserted by 'Tirechan, that he by inspiration 
discovered the body of St. Patrick ; » which was in effect est: ablishing 
the legend. His boast and probably his lying fiction was, that his 
vreat-grandfather was the lay founder of Irish C hristianity unde r the 
apostle of Ireland, and the founder of a holy family, se valed for ever 
with a benediction and a prophecy, like that of Melchisedee to Abra- 
ham. <As Patricius was the apostle of Ireland, or first founder of the 
catholic and apostolic chureh among the Irish believers, it behoved 
him to aigrg ve both together ; and to change the brief visit of the 
Gaul into a long and wrondrous mission, converting princes and pro- 

vinces pi See all, the ‘Tir-Conaill) w hich he never visited, or perh aps 
heard of; but, as nothing could get rid of the fact of St. Paldy’s death 
and burial, it was necessary to app end to him a namesake and alter 
idem, following him immediate ty and without discontinuance, sent by 
those who sent him, and doing what he should have done. When St. 
Columcille attained his twenty-fifth year (for I do not learn at what age 
he began his operations in Tireonnell and Meath) one hundred and 
twelve years had elapsed from the death of Palladius, and a longer 
time was not requisite to diffuse a false legend through a most igno- 
rant and barbarous country. But we must not suppose that “ lege nd 
originally assigned to St. Patrick a mission of sixty years, - brought 
down his death to 493. We read in one passage of Peden an (among 
the oldest compile rs) that his mission was of twenty-two years, or till 
454. Allis confusion and contradiction about the dates of Patrick - 
but the original ones, of course, were not brought too close to 
the time. But the question, how old he died, is quite distinct from 
the duration of his mission; and I believe the Mosaic similitudes to be 
original. 

How much of the fable was original, and what portions of it have 
been superadded, will scarcely now be ascertained ; and the approxi- 
mation towards such a discovery must depend upon future research. 
This point naturally excites curiosity. Did St. Columeille and his 
faction, when they invented their second and triumphant Patricius, 
allirm that second VPatricius to have been a native of Nemthor, as we 
now find it stated? ‘That difficult question involves a remarkable 
coincidence, The most celebrated of the Britons, the son of Caw, 
known as Gildas, was himselt a native of the same fortress. He had 
not only been to Ireland and resided there, but had been a gilda of no 
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ordinary importance, It also appears from an extant Welsh Triad,* 
compared with another quoted in Lilius Giraldus, that he was one of 
the three who “ formed the privileges and customs that appertain” to 
an organization, once very formidable both to church and state in this 
island, called “ the Bards and bardism ;” nevertheless there were 
Bards and bardism prior to them, but they had not a licensed system, 
and they had neither privileges nor customs.” No date can be pro- 
nounced certain concerning him, except that he had in 544 abandoned 
his native country and retired to the convent of Ruye in Armorica, from 
which it is not pretended that he ever emerged, ‘The great revolution 
of affairs, known to have oecurred in 5-12, is the most likely oceasion and 
date of that retirement. He is erroneously supposed to have stated him- 
self to be in hisforty-fourth year at that time; but the probable intention 
of his words (utterly void of grammatical signification) is to say, that 
he was thus old at the unknown epoch of the battle of Caer Badon. 
It has been argued by a living w writer, that he was about sixty years 
old in 542, and born about 482. ‘The epoch of his visit to Treland 
cannot be fixed, (except as antueion to S44, or perhaps 542,) but his 
Latin biographer gives us an extraordinary account of it. He is said 
to have received a flattering message from St. Bridget of Kildare, 
(which chronology well permits) and shortly afterwards an invitation 
from the king of all Ireland, that he would come over and “restore 
the order of the chureh in his kingdom, because nearly all in that 
island had relinquished the catholic faith.” He accordingly went 
over, and was again requested ut ecclesiasticum restauraret ‘ordinem, 
“because all from the greatest to the least had entirely lost the catholic 
faith.” Thus commissioned, “ Gildas went round all the boundaries 
of Ireland, and restored the churches, and instructed all the clergy in 
the catholic faith of the Holy Trinity.” The description given of his 
proceedings is that of an entire re-conversion ofthe island, So that we 
arein the position of having two apostles and converters of all Ireland, both 
trom Nemthor. Not two from Bangor Lltyd, or C aerleon, or any other 
college of British learning and religion; but two from the rock fort of 
Dunbritton, on the frontier of the Picts and Cumbrians. ‘This certainly 
does seem very strange. It is true, the legend speaks of an entire apos- 
tasy and then a re-conversion ; but it could not speak otherwise of the 
second Nemthor apostle, without belying and upsetting the history of 
the first. If Suceat and Gildas both came from Nemthor and converted 
all Ireland, apostasy, and that ¢ota/, must have intervened. ‘Therefore we 
are relieved from the necessity of believing the latter story, by our dis- 


* Triad 58th, by Probert, p. 397. 
| Essay on the Neodruidie Heresy in Britannia, part i. p. 85-91. This results 
from applyi ing to him and his retirement from the crowded haunts of men, not to his 
death, the words of ‘Taliesin : 


‘€ For threescore years 
Ile bore this earthly scene, 
In the flood of Caw, and his multitude 
In the lands of the earth,” &c, &e. 


ft Writing, according to Mabillon, soon after a. p. 1000. A. SS, Bened, i, 138, 
( oly, A, SS. Hib, i. 183. 
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belief of the former. Yet it seems that between Palladius and Colum- 
cille, Ireland had no other memorable founder of religion than Gildas. 
The organizer of the Bards and bardism, here, seems also to have 
extensively organized * something in Ireland. Then was he the pre- 
cursor of Columba, or did the latter follow in a different spirit from 
his? We find it stated that the king who invited him and_pro- 
mised to obey him in all things was Ainmirech, That monarch’s 
accession was more than twenty years subsequent to the retirement of 
Gildas from these islands, and therefore the anachronism is gross. But 
he was the uncle's son or cousin of St. Columcille, and the first king 
of the line of Conall Gulban; of which the moral value hath been 
shown. There is also a legend,+ that when Gildas heard that the 
Irish had expelled Columeille for his sanguinary turbulence, he ex- 
claimed, “Oh quam stultum est genus vestrum! &c.” There i is rea 
son to think he was so far a precursor of Columcille, as to leave him 
and his family convenient foundations whereon to build. As we have 
seen that most of the Latin parts of St. Patrick's legend are the stolen 
property of Palladius, so we may suspect that divers other scraps of it 
may possibly belong to Gildas.} But, waiving such topics of con- 
jecture, it certainly must be pronounced most improbable, that Colum- 
cille should have assigned Nemthor or Alclyde for the birth-place of 
the second Patricius ; seeing that the preter nded converter and real in- 
fluencer of all Ireland, who | was born there, was his own cotemporary, 
though his senior. The reader may remember that Constans, ‘Tirechan, 
and Aidus, the writers in the book of Armagh, are all silentas to the birth- 
place of St. Patrick, that the Confessio names it, but by no name that 
is known in geography or connected with Dunbarton, and that Probus 
declared it to be indisputably in Gaul. ‘Therefore it may well be 
thought the poet Fiech, and the less ancient Latin biographers following 
him, have by error removed thesecond Patricius to Nemthor, The name 
of Gildas is beyond dispute an Irish title, and Alawn (the name in the 
Triads) wasas evidently a title, and in fact w e have notradition of his real 
name. Whether Succat (Duw- -cat) be any man’s name or a title, is 
perhaps less clear; but it scarcely sounds like the former. That Gildas 
may have actually borne, in one way, the name of Patrick is not im- 
possible, though there is no evidence of it. lor gilla or gilda, a servant, 
was a relative word, and seems to have had several forms of full enun- 
ciation ; especially ‘Gilda. Dé, servant of God, or Culdee, and Gilda- 
Padruig, servant of Patrick or Gilpatrick. And if he called himself, 
when in Ireland, by the latter title, it may have furnished occasion for 
mistakes, Patricius and Patricianus, the Latin equivalent for Gilda- 
Padruig, are from time to time confounded together. 

In offering to the indulgence of the public, especially of the Irish 


* What was the worth of the Patrician or early Irish conversion, and what Cul 
deeism really was, are curious and distinct questions, Nothing is said with an in- 
tention of prejudging them. 

t Steph. Viti Cod. MS. eit. O'Connor, ii. p. 145. 


t Perhaps the “ threescore years’’ so famous (and twice repeated) in it, may be 
those of Gildas. 















































PALLADIUS RESTITUTUS. 2°53 


public, these elucidations of the history of St. Patricius (the Gallican 
founder of the catholic church in Ireland) and of the fable of St. Succat, 
nothing is said of the mystery of Patricius ; that is to say, of the occult 
doctrines of Culdeeism, as bearing upon the subject. That would be to 
forestall the consideration of its remarkable peculiarities. 





[Erratum in the previous paper.—Page 132, line 16, for a catholic, read, in one 
word, acatholic. | 


LABOURS OF THE FIRST MISSIONARIES IN AMERICA. 


Ix tracing the few and feeble efforts which were made for planting the 
church in the young colonies of America, we must not expect to find 
any of those great and stirring events which belong to the ecclesiastical 
annals of Kurope. Here is neither pope nor council—no learned con- 
troversialists—no colleges or religious houses—no store of books. All 
that we can do, therefore, is to watch the progress of a few scattered 
Missionaries—each labouring in his particular sphere, without support 
and without oversight—to keep up a knowledge of God and of His 
law among a population for the most part alienated from the church of 
their fathers. ‘To go into the details of every individual’s mission 
would be tedious and unprofitable, and, as the circumstances were in 
many respects similar, the cases which I shall cite may suflice to con- 
vey a general notion of the whole. 

Pensilvuunta—The Rey. Evan Evans, the first Missionary to Phila- 
delphia, was sent by the Bishop of London in 1700, and within two 
years after his arrival more than 500 Foxian Quakers joined them- 
selves to the communion of the church of England. On the petition 
of his congregation, he was allowed a stipend of 502. from King 
William. Nor was his influence confined to the capital, for many who 
came to Philadelphia from various parts of the surrounding country, 
and had thus an opportunity of attending public worship at Christ 
Church, were so impressed with the truth, as taught by Mr. Evans, 
that they formed congregations in their several neighbourhoods. ‘The 
consequence was, that Mr. Evans was invited, and readily undertook 
to minister to them, at several stations, varying in distance from 
fifteen to sixty miles from Philadelphia. But his own memorial, sub- 
mitted to the society in 1707, is so much more interesting than any 
mere abstract of it would be, that it is thought best to place the 
principal part of it before the reader, in the persuasion that the most 
attractive form of history is that which is conveyed in the words of 
the actors themselves, and consequently that this document, giving a 
sketch of one of the most important states of America, while yet a 
comparative wilderness, will not, though long, be considered tedious, 
he unanswerable reasons which Mr. Evans gives for the establish- 
ment of a Bishopric in a new settlement, will be read with interest at 
atime when the Church at home is making a great effort for com- 
pleting her organization in all the dependencies of the British crown :— 
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The State of the Church in Pensylvania, most humbly offered to the venerable 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

I was sent over missionary in the year 1700, by the Right Hon. 
and Right Reverend the Lord Bis shop of London, to Philadelphia, 
in the province of Pensylvania, where I preacht the gospel and ad- 
ministred the ordinances of C hrist, with equal comfort to myself as 
well as advantage to others. And God was, in a little time, ‘please “ 
to prosper my labours to that degree, as that 1 had, in less than three 
years after my arrival, a very numerous congregation, consisting for 
the most part of persons brought over from the (Quakers, and other 
sectaries to the church of Eng! ind; and the true religion (by the fre- 
quent resort of persons from remote parts to Phil: adelphia) did s 
spread, and the numbers of converts did increase so fast, that I was 

obliged to divide myself among them as often and as equally as | 
could, till they were formed into proper districts, and had ministers 
sent over to them by the venerable society. 

lor this reason I went frequently to Chic thester, which is twenty- 
five; Chester, or Upland, twenty ; Maidenhead forty, (where I bap- 
tized nineteen children at one time ;) Concord, tw enty ; Evesham, in 
West Jersey, fifteen; Montgomery, twenty ; and Radnor, fifteen miles 
from Philade ‘Iphia. ATL w hich, though equally fatigueing and expen- 
sive, I frequently went to, and preac hed in, bei ‘ing by all means deter- 
mined to lose none of those whom I had gained, but rather add to 
them, till the Society otherwise provide for them. 

But Montgomery ‘and R: idnor, next to myown beloved Philade Iphia, 
had the most considerable share in my labours s, Where I preached in 
Welsh once a fortnight for four years, till the arrival of Mr. Nichols, 
minister of Chester, in 1704. About which time, also, the Reverend 
Mr. John Thomas, my late assistant, came from England, 

By this gentleman’s departure, the service of the church in Phila- 
delphia entirely devolved upon myself in all its parts, so that T was 
obliged to an uncommon application and labour in the supply of iny 
cure in all its branches. 

While Mr. Thomas continued in Philadelphia, we had an evening 
lecture twice every month, one preparatory to the holy Sacrament, the 
last Sunday of the month; the other to a SOc lety of young men, that 
inet toge ther eve ry Lord’s day, after evening prayer, to read the Se rip 
ture, and s ing psalms, and I being always pre sent at those mee tings, 
unless hind re ‘d by the publick service, or by visiting persons in violent 
sickness, or calamitous circumstances, read some select prayers out of 
the pubhe liturgy of the church, always beginning with this collect, 
“ Prevent us, O Lord, in all our doings,” &e., and concluding with 
the benediction, carried them with me to the chureh, where Mr. Tho- 
mas read, and T preached upon subjects suitable to the occasion, Par- 
ticularly I insisted upon those texts, « Rejoice, O young man.” We... 
* Wherewithal shall a young man,” &e. And we discovered a visible 
benefit by our evening lectures, for those quakers that durst not ; ape 
pear in the day at the publick service of the ¢ aigots h, for fear of dis- 
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come to the church itself, and at last, by the blessing of God upon the 
Word preach’d, submitted to the holy ordinance of bi aptism, and con- 
tinue stedfast in the church of Engh and. 

And here, after what I have said concerning the benefit of those 
monthly evening lectures, and the number of converts, and the extent 
of my district, and the great work that, in all respects, lies on my 
hands, it might be expee “ted that I should say something concerning 
the necessity and usefulness of an assistant to me in the discharge of 
my duty. But when I consider the dangers that may arise from having 
two ministers in one church, espec ially where there is nota Bishop, 
where both parties may spee “dily resort : ‘and be concluded by; and how 
apt some young Missionaries are to run into parties, and to vie with 
those to whom they should on all accounts pay a just regard and de- 
ference, of which there has been a late unhappy instance in those 
parts. 

l‘or the peace and unity of my church is too valuable a blessing to 
be easily or slightly parte <l with; and if divisions of this kind should 
ha ippen, ( (which may easily enough fall out, in a church where all its 
ministers are yet upon a ‘le vel, and not the least show or shadow of 
authority to restrain or keep them within bounds,) how inconsiderable 
would all those other advantages be, that may be reaped from an 
assistant, though he preach’d and acquitted himself like an angel in 
all the other parts of his functions. 

As for the number of adult persons and children that 1 baptized 
during my mission, I state them, by a modest rg yee to amount 
to 750, or rather S00, in Phil: ide ‘Iphia, and in all the fore-mamed 
parts, 

The Welsh at Radnor and Merioneth, in the province of Pensyl- 
vania, have addressed my Lord of London (having a hundred hands 
to their petition,) for a minister to be settled amongst them, that under- 
stands the British language, there being many ancient people among 
those inhabitants that do not understand the English; and could a 
sober and discreet person be procured to undertake that mission, he 
might be capable, by the blessing of God, to bring in a plentiful har- 
vest of Welsh Quakers, that were origin: ally bred in the chureh of 
England, but were unhappily perverte ‘before any minister in holy 
orders, that could preach to them in their own language, was sent into 
Pensyly: ania. But 1 believe they are not irrecov erable, had they an 
ed ‘rant Missionary who would use application and diligence to reduce 

hem to the communion of the church, 

There is another Welsh settlement, called Montgomery, in the 
county of Philadelphia, twenty miles distant from the city, where there 
ire considerable numbers of Welsh people, formerly, in their native 
‘ountry, of the communion of thie church of Engl: ind ; but about the 

1698, two years before my arrival in that country, most of them 
a with the ‘Qu: ikers—but by God's blessing some of them were 
reduced, and I have baptized their chil lren, and preached often to 


» especially while my late assistant, Mr. ‘Thomas, continued 
With me, 
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day, about forty in number, where one that can understand the lan- 
guage well, and is a sober discreet man, reads the prayers of the 
church every Lord's day, the proper psalms and lessons, omitting only 
the absolution, and what properly belongs to the priest’s office, and 
then reads some portion in a book of devotion to the people. | 
met with several good books, translated into the Welch language, 
among my country people, particularly the “ Whole Duty of Man,” in 
Welch, and the “ Practice of Piety.” As for the “ Christian Monitor,” 
“ Dorrington’s Familiar Guide to the Lord’s Supper,” “ ‘The Advice 
of a Minister to his Parishioners,” all in Welch, what I received were 
faithfully dispersed, but were so few, that a greater number is still 
wanting. .... 

There is a large and fair structure built for divine worship at New- 
castle, forty miles from Philadelphia, finished within and without, 
where I preacht the beginning of December last, and found a consi- 
derable congregation, considering the generality of the people were 
gained over from other persuasions, ‘Their minister, the Rev. Mr. George 
Ross, is esteemed a person that is ingenious and well learned, as well 
as sober and prudent, and I doubt not but, by the blessing of God 
upon his good endeavours, the church of Newcastle will continue to 
increase. 

In Chester, twenty miles from Philadelphia, upon Delaware River, 
they have a good church, built with brick, finished, where Mr. Henry 
Nichols is minister. I preached the middle of December last in that 
church, to a congregation consisting of about 150; but when I preach’d 
there, the summer before, ] found a more numerous congregation. Our 
winter being very severe in those parts, detains many from church, 
whose plantations lye at a distance, and for that reason Mr. Nichols 
preaches sometimes at Concord in the week days. 

Trinity church, in Oxford township, lies in the county of Philadel- 
phia, nine miles from the city, where, for the four first years after my 
arrival in Philadelphia, I frequently preached, and administered both 
the sacraments, and had, when I preached last in it, about 140 people, 
most of the people brought over to the church of England from 
(Quakers, Anabaptists, and other persuasions. 

I should now put an end to my memorial, were it not that the want 
of a bishop amongst us cannot be passed over in silence. 'Tis a dismal 
thing to consider how much the want of one has retarded the progress 
of the true religion in America. 

The Spaniards were, in the beginning of their settlements in these 
Indies, sensible of this disadvantage, and therefore they wisely reme- 
died any inconveniences that might happen on this score, by erecting 
several bishoprics in their dominions in that part of the world; and 

why we should not copy after them, especially in so useful and neces- 
sary a point, I do not understand, since what is good for them in this 
respect cannot be bad for us. Fas est et ab hoste doceri, 

It can be no shame for us to imitate their prudence and conduct 
on this occasion ; and though we had no such instance or example to 
direct or influence in an affair of this kind, yet the evident necessity of 

the thing itself loudly calls for supply and relief. : 
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I will only mention a few things which point at this defect, and 
then the venerable society will judge whether the English Americans 
have not reason to press for, and demand the constant residence of a 
bishop among them. 

1 take it for granted that the ends of the mission can never be 
rightly answered without establishing the discipline as well as the 
doctrine of the church of England in those parts, for the one is a for- 
tress and bulwark of defence to the other, and when once the outworks 
of religion come to be slighted and dismantled, it is easy to foresee, 
without the spirit of prophecy, what the consequence will be. 

Ist, As to a ready and constant supply of Ministers or Missionaries, 
(which is of the last consequence to the well-being of the American 
churches,) this can never he hoped for without a resident bishop 
among them, to whom, upon the deatl, or notorious and scandalous 
immorality of any clergyman, application may in a little time be made, 
and the wants of each cure may be supply’d by his ordaining such 
persons as shall be found capable of labouring in God’s vineyard, 
Such, I presume, a resident bishop would seldom or never want there. 
For to establish a bishopric would be in effect the establishing a 
college in those parts, or at least it would draw many of our young 
students thither from Great Britain and Ireland, in hopes both of 
ordination and preferment ; whereas, by sending to Great Britain, a 
vast deal of time is lost, nor can the true state of ecclesiastical things, 
or persons, be ever so well known as by a bishop who lives upon the 
spot, and who consequently can best see into all the several causes 
and springs of things. 

2ndly, A bishop is absolutely necessary to preside over the Ameri- 
can clergy, and to oblige them to do their duty, and to live in peace 
and unity one with the other. ‘I'he missionaries of America are like 
other men, and they may sometimes fall out and differ among them- 
selves, and give great offence, through their unnecessary heats and 
animosities, to the people. ‘The contention between Paul and Barna- 
bas was so sharp, and grew so high, that they fell out and parted upon 
it; and can we think that the American Missionaries are better armed, 
or less exposed to accidents of this kind than those two great and holy 
men were. 

And if this should be the case of the English missionaries, as it has 
sometimes been, how fata! must the consequences of such an unhappy 
strife and contention be, where there is no superior to control them, or 
to take a cognizance of any affair of this kind into his hands; religion 
in this case must bleed and fall a victim to the factious and unruly 
humours of a few turbulent and indiscreet persons. Nor indeed, 
humanly speaking, is it possible it should be otherwise. When there 
was no king in Israel, the children of Israel did that which was right 
in their own eyes; and can it be expected that it will be otherwise 
with the clergy of America, where there is no bishop to put a stop to 
their career, or to keep them within those bounds of decency, respect, 
and mutual: forbearauce, which they so much owe one to another, 
Wheresoever presbytery is established, there they have the face and 
appearance of an ecclesiastical jurisdiction and authority, after their 
Way, to resort to upon all occasions. But our clergy in America are 
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left naked and destitute of any advantage of this kind, and exposed to 
the mercy and conduct of their own very often unreasonable passions 
and appetites, which are by many degrees the worst masters they can 
truckle under. 

I will only, in the third place, mention the disadvantages the laity 
lye under for want of a bishop, and put an end to this memorial. 

The minister’s subsistence and livelyhood being, in all places in 
America, more or less depending upon the bounty of the people, by 
contributions and acts of assembly, it is a difficult matter for them, 
without the countenance and authority of a bishop to put a stop to 
the prophaness and immorality of their several parishioners; for to 
a the more topping and considerable men of them, either in publick 
or private, is to draw the fury of the whole congregation upon the 
missionary, and to deprive himself of that salary and maintenance 
which he has from them. 

It were to be wished that the clergy’s salaries and maintenance in 
America were settled and adjusted by act of parliament in Great 
Britain, and then they would be more bold and resolute in doing their 
duty ; but as bad as things are in this respect, yet a bishop would, to a 
great degree, remedy all inconveniences of this kind; for if the Mis- 
sionary either could not, or durst not, do his duty, then the bishop 
would, and the laity would be, in a little time, brought to pay a greater 
regard to their spiritual guides, and then they would by degrees submit 
to church discipline and censures, without which, though a church 
may be planted and gathered, yet it can never be of any long growth 
or continuance. 

Add to this, that the want of a bishop to confirm in those parts is a 
great trouble to the American clergy, for they are bound by the rubric 
not to administer the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper but to such as 
are confirmed ; which prohibition, notwithstanding they are forced to 
break through, in this case of necessity, many other reasons may be 
assigned for the erecting a bishopric in the English America. 

But I am afraid L have trespassed already too much on the Venerable 
Society’s patience, nor should I have presumed to have mentioned any- 
thing of this kind, but that the necessities of the Church in foreign 
parts are so pressing, that it was not possible for me to avoid giving 
this short hint (which I do with the most profound humility and sub- 
mission) without incurring the sin of concealing that which I know to 
be necessary to the good of the church, and so agreeable to the desires 
of all the poor clergymen and Protestants of America, as easily appears 
by the several addresses which have been made on this account, But 
as for the way, or method, of erecting a bishopric in those parts, the 
Venerable Society is the best judge of that, to whose most pious and 
prudent care and conduct I humbly submit and leave it, and do most 
earnestly beseech God to bless and preserve the Venerable Society in 
all its religious and charitable undertakings. 

1 have been concerned in this mission above seven years, and do 
mean, by God's grace, to spend more of my time and pains in the 
propagation of the gospel in those parts. 

(Signed) Evan Evans. 

London, 18th September, 1707. 
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On his return to America, in 1709, Mr. Evans carried out, as a 
present from Queen Anne, the communion-plate which is still used for 
the administration of the Lord’s Supper at Christ Church, Phila- 
delphia.* 

After a second visit to England, in 1716, he returned, as a Mis 
sionary from the society, to Oxford and Radnor, where he laboured 
diligently for two years, and then accepted a living which was offered 
to him by the governor of Maryland. He soon afterwards died 
with this general character :—“ That he had behaved himself as a 
faithful missionary, and had proved a great instrument towards 
settling religion and the Church of England in those wild parts.”+ 
Nothing can better illustrate the evil of leaving a church without 
episcopal superintendence, than the occurrences which ensued on the 
retirement of Mr. Evans from his mission in Philadelphia. 

Several of his brethren offered their services ¢o the Governor to 
supply the vacancy; but no appointment could take place till the 
Atlantic had been twice crossed, to seek and bring back the Bishop of 
London’s decision. ‘The consequence was that the mission remained 
vacant from February 15th, 1718, to September 4th, 1719. But ad- 
vantage was taken of the interval to prepare two several addresses to 
the archbishops and bishops of the church of England, setting forth 
the pressing need of a resident bishop. For the want of whom, the 
memorialists state, “ our churches remain unconsecrated, our children 
cannot be confirmed. . . . . The vacancies which daily happen in our 
ministry cannot besupplied for a longtime from England, whereby many 
congregations are not only become desolate, and the light of the 
gospel therein extinguished, but great encouragement is thereby given 
to sectaries of all sorts, which abound and increase among us; and 
some of them, pretending to what they call the power of ordination, 
the country is filled with fanatical teachers, debauching the good in- 
clination of many souls, who are left destitute of any instruction or 
ministry.” $ 

The Rey. Thomas Crawford was appointed missionary at Dover, 
in the same state, in the year 1704. Writing home, in 1706, he says 
that, on his first arrival, he “ found the people all stuffed with various 
opinions, but not one in the place that was so much of a churchman as 
tostand godfather to achild; but now I have baptized a great number. 
They bring their children with sureties very orderly to the church, and 
also people at age a great many, the greater part whereof were 
Quakers and Quaker children. .. . . . I have baptized families of 
them together, so I have daily additions to the congregation.”§ The 
great ignorance of the people in the country districts, and their utter 
alienation from the church, may be gathered from his statement in a 
subsequent letter, that, at his “ entry, there was not one man in Kent 
county that understood the Prayer-Book ; no, not.so far as to answer 
the Psalms, or other parts of the service.’’|| In about two years he 


* Dr. Dorr’s Hist. Acct. of Christ Church, p. 37. 

¢ Dr. Humphrey’s Hist. Aecct., p. 151. 
t Dr. Dorr, p. 46. § MS. Letters, vol, ii, }, 150. 
|} Ibid, vol. iv. 1, 71, 
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baptized above 230 persons of various ages within his own mission, 
besides many others in the county of Sussex. 

Another rising town of Pensilvania which the Society determined 
to furnish with a clergyman was New vastle, originally built by the 
Dutch, and containing a population of 2500, The Rev. George Ross 
was accordingly sent there in the year 1705, gaa as elsewhere, 
the proportion of churchmen was inconsiderable. ‘ The Presby- 
terians having a meeting in the town, and the Anabaptists another in 
the country.”* His congregation was principally made up of those 
who came from a considerable distance to church. Some above 
twelve miles, and “seldom missing—zealous men, and of substantial 
piety.’+ A church was built by the contributions of several gentle- 
men in the place: “ a fair and stately building, and one of the largest 
in this government.”{ After he had been about three years in his 
mission, whether in consequence of the unhealthiness of the situation, 
or the little “ encouragement” he received, with both of which he was 
dissatisfied, Mr. Ross left Newcastle, and went of his own motion to 
Chester, from which the Rev. H. Nicholls, for no better reason, had 
withdrawn. This liberty of changing their stations, which these and 
others of the early Missionaries assumed, is here mentioned as furnish- 
ing a practical proof of the detriment which the infant church in the 
colonies suffered for want of a presiding head. 

The only step which the society could take was to suspend the pay- 
ment of their stipends. Mr. Ross then went home to vindicate his 
conduct before the society; and after a full inquiry into all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, was restored to his charge.§ 

On his voyage back to America, he was taken prisoner by a French 
man-ol-war, 9th lebruary, 1711, and carried into Brest, where he 
says, “ 1, as well as others, was stripped of all my clothes, from the 
crown of my head to the sole of my foot, in a word, I was left as 
naked as | was born, and that by means of the greedy priest that was 
chaplain of the ship; he perceived that my clothes were better than 
his own, and therefore he never ceased to importune his captain till he 
got leave to change, forsooth, with me; so that Iam now clothed in 
rags in testimony of my bondage.” || 

He ultimately was released and returned to Chester, in which settle- 
ment he reports that there were, “ by a modest computation, twenty 
(QQuakers, besides other dissenters for one true churchman,” 

In 1717, Mr. Ross was invited by Col. Keith, Governor of Pensilvania, 
to accompany him in a tour through the counties of Kent and Sussex 

The cet entry in his journal after their arrival at Lewis ‘Town is as fol- 
lows : “ Tuesd: ay 6th (August). Lattended the governor to the court 
house of the said county, where I read divi ine serv ice, the justice of the 
county, with many others, being present.” Again, on the following 
day, “ Wednesday 7th. Service bei ‘ing read in the said court, | 
preached.” It appears from these and subsequent entries that it was 


* MS. Letters, vol. ii, 1. 168, + Ibid. vol. p. iv. 1. 44, 
$ Ibid, § Journal of the Society, i, p. 316. 
|| MS. Letters, vol. vi. 1. 40. 
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the governor's “ commendable practice to introduce the doing of public 
business with solemn prayers.” 

Nothing can shew more glaringly the want of a settled clergy than 
the fact that Mr. Ross during a week's stay in these counties baptized 
102 persons.* Indeed, he seems to have been so impressed with the 
duty of attempting, at least, to supply their wants that he returned in 
April of the following year to Sussex county, preached in different 
places every day during his week’s visit, and baptized more than one 
hundred persons, amongst whom were seven in advanced life. 

In transmitting a copy of this journal, Col. Keith, after commending 
“the great pains and diligent care of the clergy generally, and speak- 
ing in high terms of Mr. Ross’s capacity, exemplary life, and great 
industry,” goes on to observe, “ the duty here daily increases at such a 
rate, and the labourers are so few, that without your pious and imme- 
diate care to relieve and supply this languishing, but valuable, little 
branch of the church, all our endeavours will be to no purpose in a 
place so much overrun with sectaries of all kinds, that it certainly re- 
quires a much greater proportion both of men and parts than any 
other place in America to support the communion we have, and to 
make the best use of the opportunities given to enlarge the same.”+ 

South Carolina.—The Rev. Samuel Thomas was sent as missionary 
to South Carolina, on the then usual allowance of 50l. a-year, and 
arrived at Charles Town on Christmas-day, 1701.{ During his pas- 
sage, he “ read prayers twice every day, and preached and catechised 
twice every Lord’s day.” He was prevented prosecuting his mis- 
sion tothe Yammonsea Indians, by a war in which they were then 
engaged with the Spaniards, but describes the settlers at Gooscreek, 
which was the centre of his district, as ready to profit by his ministry, 
and well affected to the church of England. Though the number of 
his communicants were at first but five, they soon increased to thirty- 
two; and he took great pains to instruct the negroes. 

Mr. ‘Thomas seems, during his short life, to have acquired the esteem 
of all classes in the province; for, in announcing his death, which 
occurred in December, 1706, the governor and council spoke of it as 
a “ very great loss to the province, he being a person of great piety 
and virtue, and by his exemplary life, and diligent preaching, and 
obliging carriage, had the good-will of all men.” § 

Dr. Le Jau succeeded to this mission. After a residence of six 
months, he thus wrote to the society: ‘ The Indians I have con- 
versed with do make us ashamed by their life, conversation, and sense 
of religion, quite different from ours. Ours consists in words and ap- 
pearance ; their’s in reality. I hope they will soon worship Christ. 
I'he negroes are generally very bad men, chiefly those that are scho- 
lars; I will baptize none but such as lead a Christian life, and of 
whom I have a good testimony. My parish reaches above thirty 
miles in length, and near as many in breadth. A vast number of 
children were not baptized, because the parents had no money. I 


. MS, Letters, vol, xii, p. 221. +t MS. Letters, vol. xii. p. 202, 
} MS. Letter, 86, § Humphreys, p. 49 
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have taken care to let them know that our church does not teach us 
to sell sacraments.” 

The number of our communicants is about thirty. In the parish of 
St. Thomas, where Mr, Hasell lives, we had forty. In the parish of 
St. Denis, a French settlement, fifty. 

It is well known that a belief in witchcraft prevailed very generally 
at this time in the American settlements. Dr, Le Jau says, 15th 
April, 1707, “ A notorious malefactor, evidently guilty of witchcraft, 
and who has killed several persons by the devil’s help, was lately 
returned ignoramus by the grand jury. This makes me stand amazed, 
that the spirit of the devil should be so much respected as to make men 
call open witchcraft imagination, and no more,” * 

He seems to have been a single-hearted, laborious missionary, de- 
voting all his time to the discharge of his sacred duties, especially to 
the instruction of negroes and Indians, and the children of all. He 
appointed oue day in the week for catechising publicly in the church, 
seeing “the indispensable necessity of that duty.” ‘This care for 
their spiritual good was fully appreciated by his parishioners, who, 
when the church was found too small for his increasing congregation, 
erected a “ beautiful brick fabric,’”’ and contributed handsomely to the 
repairs of the parsonage.t “1 converse,’’ he says, “ as often as my 
business can permit, with our free Indians—a good sort of people, and 
that would be better if they were not spoiled by our bad examples.” { 
The following passages give a painful view ofthe light in which slaves 
were regarded by their masters: “ Several sensible and sober slaves 
have asked me also to be baptized and married according to the form 
of our holy church. | could not comply with their desire without the 
consent of their masters; but 1 have exhorted them to perseverance 
and patience. I also humbly desire to be directed therein: the 
masters are unwilling, most of them.{ Many masters can’t be per- 
suaded that negroes and Indians are otherwise than beasts, and use 
them like such,’’} 

In respect to his dealing with dissenters, he says, in a really Chris- 
tian spirit—“T labour to undeceive our separated brethren that are 
of a good-will, and of an honest heart: some hearken and consider. 
God is my witness, I only aim to bring them to Jesus Christ, which is 
the end of my mission.” 

In a letter written at the commencement of 1712, in which he 
gives an account of the dreadful mortality in S, Carolina, which had 
been occasioned by small-pox and fever, he says, “the surgeons are of 
opinion that the air has been infected these fourteen years. I look 
upon a more immediate cause—that is, the irreligion and lewdness of 
too many persons, but chiefly the barbarous usage of the poor slaves ;”’ 
and he then gives instances of the frightful cruelties practised upon 
them. . . . . Again, he says, “It is evident that our traders have pro- 
moted bloody wars this last year to get slaves ; and one of them bought 
lately one hundred of those poor souls.” § 
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* MS. Letters, vol. iii. p. 141. t Humphreys, p. 85. 
t MS. Letters, vol, iv. p. 142. 
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The number of communicants continued to increase till, in 1714, 
they were seventy English and eight negroes. 

Dr, Le Jau died in 1717, very generally lamented. 

An interval of three years occurred before the vacancy was sup- 
plied by Mr. Merry, who remained but a short time, and then re- 
turned to England; and it was not till 1724, seven years after the 
death of Dr. Le Jau, during which the spiritual interests of the mission 
must have greatly suffered, that the Rev. Mr. Ludlam arrived to take 
charge of it. Of his labours but scanty records exist. It appears, how- 
ever, from them that he devoted much time and care to the education 
of the negroes; and, at his death, in 1728, he left to the society, in 
trust, the whole of his property, amounting to 2000/7, Carolina money, 
“ for erecting and maintaining a school for the instruction of poor chil- 
dren of that parish.” 

It would be unfair, even in so brief a record as the present, to 
leave unmentioned the name of the Rev. Robert Maule, who went, in 
1707, to St. John’s parish, on the Western branch of Cooper River, 
He appears to have been a very faithful and laborious missionary, 
riding great distances “ up and down among the plantations,” to visit 
his widely-scattered flock.” The result was a visible improvement in 
the moral character of his people, and a more frequent attendance 
upon the ordinances of religion. In his as well as in other missions, 
much good was effected by the Books of Common Prayer, which 
the Society supplied for distribution. He records in his correspond. 
ence some interesting traits of the Indian character. ‘“ They are, for 
the most part, great lovers of justice and equity in their dealings, and 
can’t endure either to cheat or be cheated; they have some customs 
among them that look as if they had been derived by tradition from 
the Jews; they all of them shew great joy and thankfulness at the 
gatherings of their first-fruits, which they express by their feastings, 
dancings, and other indications of rejoicings. The heads of their 
families have great deference and respect paid them by their children 
and relations, who dare scarce so much as speak in their presence 
without their particular leave and approbation. They are extremely 
fond of a numerous issue, and reckon it a great virtue among them 
to have killed and destroyed many of their enemies. Some nations 
of them do this day circuincise their children, and have still remaining 
amongst them some imperfect notions of a deluge. I have in my 
conversation with some of their old men clearly discovered their belief 
of a God, and of future rewards and punishments.’’* 

Mr. Maule’s course of useful labour was grievously interrupted by 
the Indian war, which broke out in 1715, and by which his parish- 
iMers were driven as fugitives from their plantations. In these trying 
circumstances the pastor shewed that he was no hireling. He retired 
into the garrison, to which most of his congregation had fled for safety ; 
and there, he says, * I continued above four months, constantly exer- 
cising the duties of ministerial function. I baptized their children, 
visited their sick and wounded, buried their dead, preached every 
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Lord’s day, and read prayers twice every day in the week. The 
duty, I must confess, was almost above my strength, being performed 
in & numerous crowd, that were penned up in a sinall compass, and 
in the very extremity of the hot weather, but 1 underwent it with all 
the cheerfulness 1 could. I considered that having hitherto resided 
amongst them in their prosperity, 1 could not in conscience desert 
them in times of danger and distress, that so I might learn them by my 
example, as well as doctrine, to submit with cheerfulness to the will 
of God. . .. . When things began to be better settled I returned to 
my own house, where I was not long before I felt the effects of the 
summer's fatigue... ... 

When I came into this country first, I thought nothing could hurt 
me; but I find by experience that the climate can break even the 
strongest constitution. However, I do not repine; ifI be but service- 
able in my generation, and answer the great ends of my mission here, 
I am satisfied not only to sacrifice my health, but (if that could be of 
any use) my very life, too, for the propagation of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ.”* This letter is dated February 18, 1816. He died on the 
23rd September in the same year, being the fourth missionary who 
was carried off within eighteen months, Dr. Le Jau, in communi- 
cating the sad event, says, “ Indeed, this last lost cannot be sufficiently 
lamented by the whole province, which has been witness of the excel- 
lent and Christian qualities that adorned the life and conversation 
of our late deceased brother. His piety, modesty, charity, and 
sweet temper, render him the object of our love; and the clergy lost 
in him one of their brightest ornaments.’’+ He left all the property 
of which he died possessed, equal to 600/., Carolina money, to the 
society. 

The Rev. Gideon Johnstone was sent by the Bishop of London in 
the year 1707, as commissary to South Carolina, On his voyage out 
he was stranded on a sand-bank, where he lay “ twelve days and as 
many nights without any manner of meat and drink or shelter from 
the scorching heat of the sun. ..... At last, on the 12th, a canoe 
got to us, when we were at the last gasp, and just on the point of ex- 
piring; the next morning we were conveyed to the opposite part of the 
continent, where I lay a fortnight before 1 could recover strength 
enough to reach the town.’’} 

On his arrival, he found the church pre-occupied by Mr. Marsden, 
who had been chosen incumbent; and the annoyance to which he 
was thus exposed, added to the sufferings of the sea-voyage and wreck, 
will account for the tone of his first letter home, in which, writing to the 
Bishop of Salisbury, (Burnet,) he says, “ I never repented so much of 
anything, my sins only excepted, as my coming to this place.’’§ Under 
the influence of the same feelings, doubtless, it was that he received 
his first impressions of the settlers in S. Carolina. « The people 
here, generally speaking, are the vilest race of men upon the earth ; 
they have neither honour, nor honesty, nor religion enough to entitle 
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them to any tolerable character, being a perfect medley or hotch- 
potch of bankrupts, pirates, decayed libertines, sectaries, and enthu- 
siasts of all sorts.”* 

Of the dissenters he says, “ ‘They have liberty and property to the 
full, and enjoy free and undisturbed exercise of their religion in all 
respects; they are capable of all posts in the civil and military lists, 
and have now actually a majority both in council and parliament, or 
assembly, and yet they are never to be satisfied till they can compass 
the downfall of this infant church.’’+ 

He seems to have laboured during the greater part of his residence 
abroad under severe body ailments, which prevented his active super- 
intendence of the missions in the province; and he frequently com- 
plains of the straits to which he was reduced by an inadequate main- 
tenance. He has, however, the credit of having composed in some 
degree the feuds and animosities which he found in the society of 
Charlestown at his first coming. 

Mr. Johnstone went to England for the benefit of his health in 
1712, and was absent eighteen months. He returned with an addi- 
tion to his salary of 502, from the society; but he did not long 
enjoy it. 

On the occasion of Governor Craven’s embarking for England, 
the Commissary, with thirty others, went on board to take leave of him, 
and on their return a sudden squall upset the boat. Nearly all 
escaped ; but the attorney-general, Mr. G. Evans, perished in his 
attempt to save himself by swimming ; while Mr. Johnstone, who 
was infirm and unable to exert himself, was drowned in the hold of the 
vessel, t 

North Carolina.—The Rev. Mr. Blair, who was originally employed 
as an itinerant Missionary by Lord Weymouth, and was afterwards 
appointed by the Bishop of London, Commissary for North Carolina, 
with an allowance of 50/. a-year from the society, gives the following 
account of his labours in that province :— 

I was ordained in order to go to the plantations, 12th April, 
1108. was 

I landed in Virginia, 14th January, 1704, and as soon as I could 
conveniently travel, | waited upon the governor, and immediately 
after made the best of my way into the country where I was bound. 

l arrived amongst the inhabitants, after a tedious and troublesome 
journey on the 24th ditto; 1 was then obliged to buy a couple of 
horses, which cost me fourteen pounds; one of which was for a guide, 
because there is no possibility for a stranger to find his road in that 
country, for if he once goes astray (it being such a desert country) it’s 
a great hazard if ever he finds his road again. Besides, there are 
mighty inconveniences in travelling there; for the roads are not only 
deep and difficult to be found, but there. are, likewise, seven great 
rivers in the country, over which there is no passing with horses, ex- 
cept two of them; one of which the Quakers have settled a ferry 
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over for their own conveniency, and nobody but themselves have the 
privilege of it, so that at the passing over the rivers 1 was obliged 
either to borrow or hire horses, which was both troublesome and 
chargeable, insomuch that in little more than two months I was obliged 
to dispose of the necessaries I carried over for my own use to satisfy 
my creditors. 

I found in the country a great many children to be baptized, 
where I baptized about 100, and there are a great many still to be 
baptized whose parents would not condescend to have them baptized 
with godfathers and godmothers. 

I married none in the country, for that was a perquisite belonging 
to the magistrates which I was not desirous to deprive them of. I 
preached twice every Sunday, and often on the week days, when 
their vestries met, or could appoint them to bring their children to be 
baptized. .... 

They have built in the country three small churches and have 
three glebes..... 

The country may be divided into four sorts of people :—Ist. The 
Quakers, whoare the most powerful enemies to church government, but 
a people very ignorant of what they profess; a second sort are a great 
many that have no religion, but would be Quakers if by that they 
were not obliged to lead a more moral life than they are willing to 
comply to; a third sort are something like presbyterians, which sort 
is upheld by some idle fellows that have left their lawful employments, 
and preach and baptize through the country, without any manner of 
orders from any sect or pretended church; a fourth sort, who are 
really zealous for the interest of the church, are the fewest in num- 
ber, but the better sort of people, and would do very much for the 
settlement of the church government there, if not opposed by these 
three precedent sects ; and, although they be all three of different pre- 
tensions, yet they all concur together in one common cause, to prevent 
anything that will be chargeable to them, as they allege church go- 
vernment will be, if once established by law. And another great 
discouragement these poor people have, is a Governor who does not in 
the least countenance them in this business, but rather discourages 
them. ... . 

Besides, such a solitary, toilsome, and hard living, asI met with, there 
were very sufficient discouragements. I was distant from any minister 

120 miles, so that if any case of difficulty or doubt should happen, with 
whom should I consult ?- And, for my travelling through the country, I 
rid, one day with another, Sunday only excepted, above thirty miles per 
diem, in the worst roads that ever | saw; and have sometimes lain 
whole nights in the woods, 

I will now endeavour to shew you how ineffectual a single man’s 
labours would be amongst so scattered a people. In the first place, 
suppose him minister of one precinct, (whereas, there are five in the 
country,) and this precinct, as they are all, bounded with two rivers, and 
those rivers at least twenty miles distant, without any inhabitants on 

the roads, for they plant only on the rivers, and they are planted in 
length upon these rivers at least twenty miles, And to give all these 
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inhabitants an opportunity of hearing a sermon, and bringing their 
children to be baptized, which must be on the sabbath, for they wont 
spare time of another day; and must be in every ten miles distance, 
for five miles is the farthest that they will bring their children, or wil- 
lingly come themselves ; so that he must, to do his duty effectually, 
be ten or twelve weeks in making his progress through one precinct. 
You may also consider the distance that the new colony of Pam- 
plico is from the rest of the inhabitants of the country, for any man 
that bas tried it would sooner undertake a voyage from this city to 
Holland than that; for, besides a pond of five miles broad, and no- 
thing to carry one over but small foroughs, there are above fifty miles 
desert to pass through, without any human creature inhabiting in it. 


Ki. H. 
( To be continued. ) 
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DISPOSAL OF HIGHER CHURCH PREFERMENT,. 
( Continued from vol, xxiv. p. 35.) 


Tue extracts given in preceding Numbers having brought down the 
history of appointments to bishoprics in England as far as historical 
documents will allow, it was the intention of the compiler to have 
concluded this series of papers, with a brief summary of their contents, 
and a few remarks upon the chief points which they were designed 
to illustrate. It may be well, however, first to supply a few additior.al 
notices, extracted from Bishop Mant’s History of the Church of Ire- 
land, to complete the outline, already partially traced, of the course 
which church preferment took in that country, during the greater part 
of the last century. In former Numbers," copious extracts were given 
from the letters of Primate Boulter, extending from 1725 to 1730, as 
illustrating both the influence of the primate with the English govern- 
nent, in regard to arrangements in the Irish church, and also the 
exercise, by Bishop Gibson, of that “ ecclesiastical ministry’ with 
which he was entrusted, and through which the primate was enabled 
most effectually to communicate his sentiments and wishes with 
reference to episcopal appointments. 

Whatever bias, (somewhat too political, it must be owned,) Primate 
Boulter shewed in favour of what was called “the English interest,” 
it is evident, from the account already given of him, how zealously he 
devoted himself to what he regarded as the true interest of Ireland,+ 
and how earnestly he laboured, with Bishop Gibson’s assistance, to 
prevent appointments such as he saw were too likely to be made, 
were these matters left altogether to the political influences of the day. 
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: * Vol. xviii. pp. 631, sq. Vol. xix. pp. 21, 266, sq. 
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We have already seen, in regard to the English church, how sadly 
things were changed for the worse, when, as in the times which Bishop 
Newton describes, the minister of state had come to have the entire 
control in ecclesiastical appointments: in Ireland, at that time, the 
disposal of bishopries would appear to have been altogether in the 
hands of the lord lieutenants. Among those that were thus appointed, 
it is rare that we find a name, concerning which there is as much 
recorded on which we can dwell with satisfaction, as that of the muni- 
ficent prelate, the notice of whom concludes the following extracts. 
Less of a mere statesman than Primate Stone, Primate Robinson was a 
worthy successor, in point of beneficent designs for Ireland, at least, of 
Primate Boulter. 


“ At about the same period at which we are deprived of the benefit of 
Archbishop Boulter’s letters, we lose assistance from the writings of Dean 
Swift also, both his epistolary correspondence, and his occasional pamphlets, 
as well as from Mr. Harris's edition of Sir James Ware’s ‘ Bishops of Ireland, 
which was carried down to the date of its publication in 1739, two or three 
years before the death of the primate. This may be a convenient season, there- 
fore, for collecting several scattered pieces of information, which have not fallen 
within the scope of the preceding narrative. 

‘« The principle of elevating clergymen to the lrish episcopate, chiefly on 
account of their political attachments, has been already mentioned, as deduced 
from Archbishop Boulter’s letters. The application of that principle to the 
preferment, both of the bishops, and of the clergy in general, is broadly stated 
by Dean Swift, whose testimony, being that ofa partisan on the other side, 
should be received with caution; yet | am not aware of any evidence in 
the primate’s correspondence, or clsewhere, to controvert or invalidate the 
position concerning the clergy, ‘ from the highest prelate, to the lowest vicar,’ 
namely, that ‘ there were hardly ten clergymen throughout the whole kingdom, 
for more than nineteen years preceding 1733, who had not been either pre- 
ferred entirely upon account of their declared affection to the Hanover line, 
or higher promoted as the due reward of the same merit.’* 

‘* With zeal for the house of Hanover was coupled, according to the same 
authority, ‘ abhorrence of the Pretender, and an implicit readiness to fall into 
any measures that would make the government easy to those who represented 
his Majesty’s person; a character, also, of having most distinguished them- 
selves by their warmth against Popery, their great indulgence to Protestant 
dissenters, and all true loyal Protestants.’t 

‘¢ The dean speaks in a tone of depreciation of the intellectual and moral 
characters of those who were thus preferred. ‘If,’ he says, ‘the general im- 
partial character of persons chosen into the church had been more regarded, 
and the motive of party, alliance, kindred, flatterers, ill-judgment, or personal 
favour regarded less, there would be fewer complaints of non-residence, want 
of care, blameable behaviour, or any other part of misconduct, not to mention 

ignorance and stupidity.’} But observations such as these, from that quarter, 
cannot be safely entertained without qualification; for, not to impeach the 
sincerity of the writers, few men have betrayed in their writings, more palpable 
marks of a party-spirit, or have been less chastised in their language of censure 
and condemnation.''§ 

“The primacy, which had been vacated by the death of Archbishop 
Boulter, was filled, after a very short interval, by the translation of Archbishop 


* Swift's Works, vol. viii. p. 472. t Ibid. p. 432. 
¢ Ibid. p. 422. 
§ Bishop Mant's History of the Church of Ireland, vol. ii. pp. 567—569. 
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Hoadly from Dublin to Armagh ; the death of the former having occurred on 
the 27th of September, 1742, and the letters-patent for the appointment of the 
successor being dated on the 21st of the ensuing October. A short memoir 
of him, in a note appended to a life of his brother, Benjamin, the well-known 
Bishop of Winchester, in the folio edition of the works of the latter, mentions 
that, on Primate Boulter’s death, the Duke of Devonshire, the lord-lieutenant, 
had made all solicitations needless within an hour after the news arrived ; his 
expression to the king with respect to Archbishop Lloadly was, ‘that he 
could not do without him,’ and he was accordingly appointed Archbishop of 
Armagh, and metropolitan and primate of all Ire!and.”* 

On the death of Archbishop Hoadly, which took place on the 16th of 
July, 1746,¢ “ the vacant primacy was filled by the appointment of Bishop 
Stone. 

‘George Stone was the son of a banker at Winchester, in Hampshire, and 
had received his education at Christ Church, Oxford, of which he was a 
student, as appears from the Chapter Registers, in 1725. 

“His connexion with Ireland originated in some cause which I have in 
vain endeavoured to trace. ‘The earliest record of him is, that he was placed, 
in the year 1733, in the deanery of Ferns, whence, in 1734, he was promoted 
to that of Derry, and thence again, in 1740, was further promoted to the 
bishopric of Ferns and Leighlin...On the 19th of March, 1743, he was trans- 
lated to the bishopric of Kildare, and installed dean o. Christ Church on the 
15th of June. ‘Thence another translation of him was made to the see of 
Derry, in April, 1745; and ultimately he became Archbishop of Armagh, and 
primate of all Ireland, in March, 1747. 

“ So rapid a progress through such a succession of dignities, terminated only 
by his attainment of the highest, whilst he was still in the flower of his age, 
(for, assuming him to have been of about eighteen years of age at his matri- 
culation in 1725, we find him of about forty on his elevation to the pri- 
macy, in 1747,) was of very unusual occurrence. His elevation to the episco- 
pate, which took place two years before the death of Primate Boulter, was, 
however, later than the date of the last of his published letters, so that no 
light is thrown, as might have been otherwise expected, from that source, on 
Bishop Stone's promotion. ‘The fact, however, of his having distinguished 
himself, in the early stages of his episcopal career, by his maintenance of what 
was considered the English, in opposition to the Irish interest, affords a pro- 
bable clue for unravelling the course of his preferments ; as in that to which 
he eventually attained, he was no less distinguished for following the example 
of Primate Boulter in maintaining the same interest. 

‘Immediately after his elevation to the primacy, in the absence of the Earl 
of Harrington, Archbishop Stone was placed at the head of the commission for 
the lords justices, in company with the Lord Chancellor, and the Speaker of 
the House of Commons, Mr. Boyle. With the latter he was soon involved in 
political disputes. Opposition from other quarters, and continual efforts to 
secure political supporters, co-operated, with a natural ambition and desire of 
power, in giving a secular tendency to his mind and conduct, so that he is 
known more as a statesman than as an ecclesiastick.”{ . . . 

_“T have intimated above my ignorance of the occasion which brought Arch- 
bishop Stone to Ireland; probably, however, he came as chaplain to a lord- 
lieutenant; and if so, of the Duke of Dorset, who held the vice-regal dignity 
before, and at the dates of, his first preferments. ‘This, indeed, was at that 
time an ordinary channel of ecclesiastical promotion for Englishmen; but sub- 
sequently it was peculiarly such. And whatever courses may have been pur- 
sued for maintaining the English interest, it is, perhaps, somewhat remarkable 


° Ibid. pp. 579, 580. t Ibid. p. 596. 
t Ibid. pp. 600, 601. 
Vou, XXV.—March, 1844. U 
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that, after the death of Archbishop Hoadly, and then of Archbishop Stone, 
which last was extended beyond the reign of King George II., few appoint- 
ments of Englishmen to Irish bishopricks occurred, except of the chaplains to 
lord-licutenants. 

“During the four years of Archbishop Hoadly’s primacy, three natives 
of England, namely, in 1743, Cox, who had been chaplain to the Duke of 
Ormonde ; Fletcher,* chaplain to the Duke of Devonshire, in 1744 ; and Che- 
nevix, chaplain to the Earl of Chesterfield, in 1745; were promoted respectively 
to the bishopricks of Ossory, Dromore, and Killaloe. During the same 
period two natives of Ireland were raised to the Irish episcopate; namely, 
Jemmet Brown, in 1743, to the see of Killaloe ; and Nicholas Synge, in 1746, 
to that of Killaloe, from which Bishop Chenevix was translated to Waterford. 
The only persons besides these, who in these four years were consecrated 
bishops in Ireland, were William Barnard, George Marlay, and Robert Downes; 
the last a native of England, but whose father had become bishop of Killala 
in 1717, and had successively filled the sees of Elphin, Meath, and Derry. The 
son was promoted from the deanery of Derry to the bishoprick of Ferns and 
Leighlin in 1744. William Barnard was dean of Rochester, and probably an 
Englishman. In the same year, 1744, he was made bishop of Raphoe. George 
Marlay, who was consecrated to Dromore in 1745, was of an English family, 
and, I believe, of English birth: as was his elder brother, at that time Lord 
Chief Justice of Ireland. 

“In 1746, on the death of Archbishop Hoadly, the see of Derry, being 
vacated by the translation of Bishop Stone to the primacy, was filled by Bishop 
Barnard from Rapkoe, which was conferred on Philip Twisden, chaplain to the 
Earl of Chesterfield. 

“In the succeeding years, Richard Robinson and John Garnet, both of them 
chaplains to the Duke of Dorset, were consecrated respectively, in 1751 and 
1752, to the bishopricks of Killala, and of Ferns and Leighlin; in 1753, Wil- 
liam Carmichael, a Scotchman, and chaplain to the Earl of Harrington, to 
that of Clonfert; in 1756, Richard Pococke, chaplain, first to the Earl of 
Chesterfield, and then tothe Duke of Devonshire,t to that of Ossory; in 1757, 
John Cradock, chaplain to the Duke of Bedford, to that of Kilmore; and in 
1758, Thomas Salmon,{ also chaplain to the Duke of Bedford, to the bishop- 
rick of Ferns and Leighlin. Intermixed with these six appointments were 
those of seven men of Irish birth, namely, Arthur Smyth, in 1752, James 
Stopford, in 1753, Edward Maurice, in 1754, James Leslie, in 1755, William 
Gore, in 1758, and of Robert Johnson, and Samuel Hutchinson, in 1759, to 
the bishopricks of Clonfert, Cloyne, Ossory, Limerick, Clonfert again, Cloyne 
again, and Killala."§ 

‘The death of King George II., and the accession of King George III. to 
the throne, on the 25th of October, 1760, produced no consequences of imme- 
diate interest to the church of Ireland. .... 

“ The first episcopal promotion which took place in the new reign was the 
translation of Bishop Robinson from Ferns and Leighlin, to supply the vacancy 
made by the death of Bishop Fletcher in the see of Kildare. His translation 
was effected by letters-patent of the 13th of April, 1761; and on the 19th of 
January, 1765, by the death of Archbishop Stone on the 19th of the December 
preceding, an opening was made for his further advancement to the primacy 


* (“Tle had been vicar of Chatsworth, in Derbyshire, the residence of the Duke 
of Devonshire.” Mant, p. 608. ] 
t [$s By whose recommendation he was promoted to the episcopate.” Mant, [: 
610.) 

¢ [* A native of Tavistock, and educated at Trinity College, Cambridge ;” he 
“had attended the Duke of Bedford to Ireland as his chaplain, and retired to his 
native place to die, within a year of his consecration.” Mant, p. 61 l.] 


§ Ibid, pp. 604—606. 
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of all Ireland. Descended from the Robinsons of Rokeby, in the north riding 
of the county of York, Westminster School, and Christ Church, Oxford, par- 
take of the honour of his education; and the merit of having distinguished 
him, first by a domestic chaplaincy, and then by substantial preferments in 
his diocese, belongs to Blackburne, Archbishop ot York. is first promotion 
tothe Irish episcopate, and his subsequent advancement as bishop, successively 
of Killala, and of Ferns and Leighlin, have been already commemorated in 
these pages. 

“Had the lot fallen to this illustrious prelate only in these suffragan bishop- 
ricks, his name, perhaps, would not have been transmitted to posterity with 
any signal distinction. But his election to the primacy afforded scope and 
means for the exercise of a munificent spirit; and he nobly availed himself of 
the ability with which a bountiful Providence endowed him. It has been well 
observed, that no primate ever sat in the see of Armagh, who watched more 
carefully over the interest of the church of Ireland, as the statute-book 
evinces.* The following portrait of him is drawn by the contemporaneous pen 
of an author who wrote from his own observations :— 

“The lord primate Robinson,’ says the late Richard Cumberland, in his 
‘ Memoirs,’ ‘ was my very kind and partial friend; but more than this, he was 
the friend of my father, Splendid, liberal, lofty, publicly ambitious of great 
deeds, and privately capable of good ones, there was an exterior that to the 
stranger did not always hold out an encouraging aspect, but to him that stept 
within that barrier all was mildness, suavity, benevolence. He supported the 
first station in the Irish hierarchy with all the magnificence of a prince pala- 
tine. Ile made no court to popularity by his manners, but he benefited a 
whole nation by his public works. He gave plenty of employment to the in- 
dustrious, and of food to the hungry ; but he spread no table for the idle, and 
made no carousals for the voluptuous. He built a granite palace from the 
ground, with all its offices, gardens, farm, and demesne. He repaired and 
beautified his cathedral, built houses for his vicars-choral, erected and en- 
dowed a very noble public school, and built several parish churches in the 
neighbourhood of Armagh. He lived and died a batchelor, and administered 
his revenue with great regularity, else his fortune could never have sufficed for 
the accomplishment of such expensive projects, for he kept an establishment 
of servants, equipage, and table, highly suitable to his rank.’ .... 

“To the foregoing brief enumeration of Primate Robinson’s princely muni- 
ficence, other examples might have been added. A public infirmary, erected by 
his means, and in a great degree by his contributions; a public library, con- 
structed, endowed, and furnished at his cost with what a Greek inscription 
described as the ‘ medicine of the soul;" the town of Armagh, converted, by 
his prudential management of the episcopal property, from an unsightly crowd 
of mud cabins into a handsome city of stone dwellings; an observatory, built 
at his expense, and inscribed with the appropriate motto, ‘The heavens declare 
the glory of God;’ combined in attesting the multiplicity and extent, the solid 
value, and the practical usefulness of his benefactions. In the meantime, the 
creation of new parochial cures, and the providing of additional residences for 
the ministers of the church, proved his solicitude for the welfare of the clergy 
and people of his diocese; and the legislative enactments which he caused to 
be eifected for the general extension of these improvements, bore witness to 
o~ care for the general welfare, and enlarged and augmented efficiency of the 
church.”’+ 


* Anthol. Hibern., i. p. 1. 
t Mant, pp. 630—634. 
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DEATHS OF BONER AND GARDINER. 


Sir,—I recently read a curious metrical account of the death of Bishop 
Boner, which appears to have been printed from a placard affixed to 
Saint Paul's, in answer to some Protestant rhymes on the same event, 


describing the agonies of his mind, and the preternatural blackness of 


his face, I hope you will not suppose [ am attempting to defend “a 
character, nor to assume his penitence (although there were many 
his day who regarded him as a holy martyr,) when I extract for A 
departmeut of Antiquities a few lines of this pasquinade. 


Thy slanders all I could confute, 
But present time will not suffice, 
Yet will I somewhat touch his death, 
Jecause I saw it with these eyes. 


Thou, absent at his death, reportest 
His face both black and blue; 
But all which saw it witness can, 

Ilow that is most untrue. 


Happy art thou, if, after death,” 
God grant to thee his grace, 
To have thy soul as clear of hue, 

As was the bishop’s face. 


A doleful end thou sayest he had, 
But there thou lyest as in the rest, 

For he persisted still in prayer, 
While any breath was in his breast. 


He cried God mercy for his sins, 
Which he by frailty had commit, 

And arming him with sign of cross, 
Ilis soul to God he did commit. 


Perhaps 1 should hardly have thought it worth while to notice 
this, had it not allied itself with a subject which is always taken ad- 
vantage of in polemic val biography—the sufferings of a partizan’s death- 
bed. ‘Thus Gardiner’s dying words, “ Peecavi cum Petro et non cum 
Petro flevi,” have been generally ental to imply his regret for 
denying his Protestant cony ictions, and acting the part of a persecutor. 
The more probable comment upon them would be, that he regretted his 
conduct in aiding Henry to reject the papal supremacy, and mourned 
over his treatise, “ De vera obedientia.’ But to return to Boner 
lox asserts his illegitimacy. Parkhurst writes, in one of his epi- 
grams io. 

‘*Sacriticus Pater immundus scortum tibi mater 
Immundum, immunda religione tumes.” 


Foul was thy sire the priest, and foul the whore, 
Thy mother— foul the faith their offspring bore. 


Miss Aikin, in her Memoirs of the Court of Queen Elizabeth, has 
repeated this charge, although, before Strype had finished his collec- 
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tions he admitted that his authorities had misinformed him in this 
respect. But the point is, that Ridley’s life must have been amply 
canvassed in the days of Fox and Parkhurst. Ridley always seated 
Boner’s mother in the place of honour at his table, and introduced her 
to his guests. And yet, in spite of this, his surviving parent, and in 
spite of his recent sale of his patrimonial estate, Boner’s Place, Boner 
has remained a bastard until the present day. M.S. 





SACRED POETRY. 


HAPPY DAYs. 


O! the happy days that might be! 

Children in green meadows singing; 

Woods and vales with music ringing; 

Carth with her recover'’d soul ; 

Each part happy in the whole; 

Wisdom cheerful as a child; 

Piety as deep as mild ; 

Aged folk, with peaceful view, 

Seeing all things growing new ; 

And the hopes of many ages, 

Prayers of saints, and plans of sages, 

Issuing ia a glorious birth, 

Brightening heaven and blessing earth ; 
These are happy things that might be! 
Oh, how joyous would the sight be! 


O the happy days that might be! 
Christian people of one heart, 
Each contented with his part 
In the blessed congregation, 
Singing of the renovation ; 

All at one rich table fed, 

With the same celestial bread, 
All renew’d in joy divine, 

With the same celestial wine ; 
How great would the delight be! 


O the happy days that must be! 
Painful thoughts must dic away ; 
Error shall not always stay ; 
Souls in tune for heavenly song 
Cannot keep their silence long. 
Karth is ready to receive, 
Ileaven is readier to give ; 
Hearty let our trust be! 
PitGrim, 
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SACRED POETRY. 


STARLIGHT. 


“ Wuen thou art sad at sight of mortal things, 
Go, fix thy gaze upon the starry sky ; 
Move not its orbs on everlasting wings ¢ 
Are they not emblems of eternity ?” 




















“Go, fix thy raptur’d gaze, world-wearied sage ! 
The thought of death and sorrow comes not there ; 
The characters that light that glorious page 
Speak not of ruin—all is bright and fair!” 


= 


Fair dream of empty promise! There was one 
Shone passing bright amid the hosts above ; 

lor many an eve he watch’d it, and it won, 
With the mild radiance of its smile, his love : 


—_ 


And lo! it waned, it faded from his sight, 

Its ancient place was known no more in heaven ; 
The world unheeding reck’d not of its flight, 

Yet wise reproof to him who mark’d was given. 


For Earth, what son of thine may find the place 
From solemn thought and sad reflection free ? 
Dial of time! along thy changing face 
The shadow travels all too visibly. 


Rolls not a sound of motion and unrest, 

Still ever murmuring, ‘neath the wheels of Day ? 
"Tis heard at eve, from out the silent west, 

As the bright pageant sweeps from earth away. 


It comes with solemn swell, it wakes a start, 
As voice of midnight bell from holy towers, 
It comes with gentler shock, and steals the heart, 
Like sunny scenes of earth in thoughtful hours. 
‘Tis heard through all the season-varied year; 
Heard in thy depths, star-peopled Infinite ; 
Where ‘mid refulgent worlds this earthly sphere, 
Like the lost Pleiad, mourns her tarnish’d light. 


What marvel, then, if fect that blithest fall, 
Move pensive to those notes of warning high ; 

If every heart must hear a voice in all, 
Proclaim, ** Man also journeys on—to die.” 


W.ILS. 


APOSTROPHE AD MORTUOS, 


Cur following is a translation from a ballad, “ The Dreamland Funeral,” 
published in the New York “ Churchman.” 


‘Tristibus in somnis funus spectare videbar 
(Qua nemus excelsum mortis obumbrat opus : 
Adsistit tumulo candenti veste sacerdos, 
Passibus accedunt agmina masta vagis ; 
Dumque parant lacrymis, parva comitante caterva, 
Reddere cognato corpus inane solo, 
Anteit ille greges cohibens sermone dolentes, 
Mulcet ct, ut pastor mulect amicus oves. 


~ 


< 


SACRED POETRY. 


Membra viri, in somnis, gelido posuére sepulchro ; 
‘Tam dulces cantus atque dedére choro, 

Ut bene crediderim yoces misisse canoras 
thera, felices concinuisse Dei; 

Ad tumulum pueri fragrantia thura ferentes 
Ceelicoliim ritu personuére preces, 

Alternos reddunt numeros dulcedine mira, 

Ut requiem fessis conciliare petant. 


Somnia dum properant, conspectus circiter Adem 
Munditiis simplex, gramine terra viret ; 

Ah speciosa nimis! nunquam nisi fallat imago 
Concedat pecori regna sacrata necis : 

lic non wre bom resonantia colla vagantim 
Permulcent aures, vate petente viam ; 

At quo relliquiz cultorum in pace quiescunt, 
Turribus ex altis carmina sacra sonant. 


Vos jam servitiis somni regione soluti, 
O quam dilectis maximus ardet amor! 
Flore vigent tumuli, nec desunt serta, corollie, 
Quaque velit pictor pingere sponte sua! 
Quale parit semen nitidissima germina posco, 
Vix—etiam patulis, auribus ulla fides, 
Me quia constrictum somni complexibus artus 
I. lacrymis manes hwe modo nata docent.” 


s College, Cambridge. J. D, Denman, S8.C.L. 


SABBATIL BELLS, 


Sweet sabbath bells! we greet ye well :— 
We love your voice to hear: 

It seems of heavenly things to tell, 
And makes us feel them dear ; 

Or, maybe, bears our hearts above, 

To taste them in yon heaven of love. 


We know, throughout a hundred lands 
Ye call our hearts to-day, 

Up to the house not made with hands, 
And ne'er to pass away ; 

And by your spires and in your domes 

Point straightly to celestial homes. 


Obedient to your holy chimes, 
We see, with hasting feet, 
The saintly of those hundred climes 
Approach the mercy-seat, 
To breathe the wonted incense there, 
Of burning praise and lowly prayer. 


We see a lone Bethesda train, 
Attent on worlds above, 
Confess guilt’s deep, corrosive stain, 
And watch the water move— 
Water of life sent down to cheer 
The poor and blind and broken here. 
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We see the surpliced teacher stand 
To shew the lost the way 
Prom earth thro’ the sepulchral land 
To the domains of day ; 
Where night is not, and storms are o'er, 
And suns, that rise, go down no more. 


They need not there the sabbath bells 
To warn, to wake, to call ; 

No foeman in those regions dwells 
Where God is all in all ; 

And the whole heart’s devout employ, 

Wonder and love, and peace and joy. 


Hutlofft. G. B. 


THE TEMPLE IN HEAVEN. 


“ Tsaw no temple therein: for the Lord God Almighty and the 
Lamb are the temple of it."-— Rev. xxi, 22. 


Tn temple is not made with hands 
On high, as are our churches here : 
God is the light o’er heavenly lands, 
And God the temple everywhere ; 
And its bright circling worlds were dim, 
Without perpetual fires from Him. 
Hlow little deem the dwellers there, 
Of all the sweet things and the fair : 
‘The jasper-stone and golden street 
Seem dross beneath the angel's feet : 
They value not the sapphire’s ray, 
And cast their golden crowns away, 
When God, from out his mighty store 
Or wonders, draws one wonder more. 
No—no:: they rest not ‘neath the shade, 
Of made things, or things to be made: 
They leave at times the beaten way 
And lofty joys of holy day, 
And plunge into the abyss, to see 
And hide within the Deity ; 
No creature found, no region trod, 
Secure beside the heart of Ged ! 
Oh, wondious dwelling—heart divine ! 
What glories in that temple shine, 
Life, mind, and might, and gentlest love 
extending thro’ all worlds above ; 
And thro’ all time, still full and free, 
And boundless as infinity ! 


Hutinfft, 


ig. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


PAPAL EXACTIONS IN BRITAIN.—No. XXIV. 
“ Image-worship and Relics.” 
Continued from p. 172. 


Sin,—We proceed with Archbishop Vake’s reply to Bossuet. He is 
examining the works of Cardinal Capisucchi, A.v. 1691, (to which Bos- 
suet appeals, as giving a clear and true definition of the opinion of the 
church of Rome on the doctrine of image-worship,) and is shewing, 
by pointing out the opinions which the cardinal rejects, and the grounds 
of such re jection, what his ideas were respecting the due honour and vene= 
ration to be paid to images. Durandus has been considered : “ The next 
whose opinion he rejects is /’asquez, (1604, a.p.,) ‘who taught, (Card. 
Capis. Controv. part il. p. 625,) that the images themse lves were no 
otherwise to be adored, but because in the presence of them, and about 
them, are exhibited the exlernal signs of honour, such as Aneeling, 
kissing, uncovering the head, &c. But that for the inward act of adora- 
tion, this was by no means to be directed to the dmage, but to the 
thing represented ‘by the image. ‘his opinion Capisucchi rejects, upon 
the same grounds that he did the foregoing—viz., * Because that by 
asserting that the inward act of the adorer terminates only upon the 
thing represented by the image, he does by consequence : affirm, that 
the images themselves are not truly and properly to be adored. ‘The 
next opinion which he rejects is, that whereby an inferior honour is 
supposed due to images, and not an honour of the same kind with that 
which is paid tothe exemplar. And this has been proposed with some 
variety. Cathart (Aww. 1528) and Peresius thought that no other 
worship besides this inferior, honorary respect, was due to them. 
Sanders (A.D. 1550) distinguished, that the imayes considered by them- 
selves, and without any regard he ad to the e vemplars, deserved only an 
inferior honour ; but being conjunctly with the exemplar, were to be 
worshipped with the very same worship that the exemplars themselves 
were. And this was also the opinion of Suarez, (A.v. 1G11,) ¢ that 
imayes considered only as sacred utensils, were to have no other honour 
than was usually given to any other the like holy things; but that, 
being considered as images, they were to have the very same worship 
with the prototypes whom they represented,’ Lorca delivered his 
opinion yet more subtilly :; ‘ Ist. That the image of Christ might by 
accident be adored with the same adoration as Christ himself; but that 
this was only improperly called the adoration of the image, it being 
Christ himself that alone’ was truly and properly adored. 2ndly. That 
for that adoration which terminates on the image, it is an adoration 
inuch inferior to that wherewith Christ himself is adored. 3rdly. That 
though the adoration wherewith the image of Christ is adored be, in 
the Aind of the act, different from that with which Christ himself is 
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worshipped ; yet that it proceeds from the same Aabit, the virtue of 
religion, from which the adoration of Christ himself proceeds, and upon 
that account may be called by the same name with it.’ Now all these 
opinions C ardinal C apisucchi still rejects upon his old principle, ‘ That 
the image is adored with the very same act with which Christ himself is 
adored,’ and, of consequence, must be worshipped with the very same 
divine worship. The next whose opinion he refutes is Cardinal Bel- 
larmine,* (AD. 1592,) who supposed that ‘ the worship which is 
properly given to an image is not the same with that which, for in- 
stance, is given to Christ himself; but a sort of imperfect worship, 
which may, by a certain analogy, be reduced to the same kind of wor- 
ship that is paid to the exemplar. But yet that the tnage may by acet- 
dent be worshipped with the same worship as the exemplar, when the 
exemplar is considered as shining forth in his tmage, which requires pro- 
perly, and in its own nature, the very same worship that is paid to the 
exemplar which it represents.” Lastly, Cardinal Lugo’s opinion was, 
(a.p. 1644,) that the image and the exemplar were to be adored as two 
distinct objects of adoration ; as when a man sees the son of his friend, 
he at the same time doves both the son and the father, not together 
with the very same act, yet both directly ; the son, for the father’s sake, 
and the father accidentally, upon the occasion of the son’s bringing him 
to his remembrance. ‘Thus, in the present case: when a Christian 
beholds the image of Christ, presently he calls his Blessed Saviour to 
mind, and directly worships both the image for Christ’s sake, and 
Christ for his own.’ And this opinion the cardinal also rejects, not 
so much for that it does not give sufficient honour to the image, (for 
Lugo hath held that the same divine honour was to be given both to 
Christ and his image,) as because it distinguished the objects ; whereas, 
according to Cardinal Capisucchi, « ¢ hrisé and his image are to be 
adored, not only with the same act, but also as the same object of wor- 
ship.’ Having thus rejected all these several opinions, the cardinal 
concludes, (¢ ‘ard. Capis. Cont, part v il. p- 639, he that the true opinion, 
and which ough to be held, is, that the worship of the images and of the 
exemplars ts one and the same; so that the w orship of the images is not 
distinct from that of the exemplars, but they are both worshipped toge- 
ther : this he proves to be the church's sense, by a cloud of wit- 
nesses, from St. Thomas to this day; and shews it to be what both 
the second council of Nice and the latter synod of Trent designed in 
their definitions, And then, finally, closes all with the instance of 
HKyidius Magistralis, who having denied that divine worship was to be 
paid to images, was forced by the Inquisition to recant and abjure his 
opinion as heretical; and exhorts ‘ all those to consider it who find 
fault with St. Thomas (Aquinas, A.b. 1256) for saying, that the cross 
and it images of Christ were to be adored with supreme ‘Gvine worship.’ 
And again the cardinal (who was himself a schoolman, and a disciple 
of St. Thomas) says, ‘ that, according to Saint ‘Thomas, the image of 
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* See Bellarmine’s reasoning on the proposition, “ Admitt: potest, imagines posse 
coli unproprie, vel per accidens, eodem genere cultus, quo exemplar ipsum colitur,” Tom. 
ii, cap. xxiii, p. 406, 
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Christ is absolutely and simply to be adored with the same adoration 
with which Christ is adored; and that, therefore, the same adoration 
which is given to Christ ought to be given to his image also.’ Thus 
(adds Archbishop Wake) have I briefly laid before you the sum of 
this cardinal’s doctrine,* who both approved Monsieur de Meaux’s 
exposition, and to whom Monsieur de Meaux himself appeals for the 
vindicationt of this very part of it, One or two remarks arise from 
the above elucidation : Firs/, it may not be amiss to observe, what 
great diversity of opinions there has been in stating the exact degree of 
worship which is paid to images by the church of Rome, and what 
difficulty has been felt in defending the practice against that charge of 
idolatry which has been justly brought against it on that account. How 
the caution of some, and the distinctions of others amongst them, have 
been branded by the rest as ‘ scandalous and erroneous ;' and one 
forced to abjure as heretical what others have set up as the only (rue 
exposition and representation of the church's sense. Secondly, we may 
remark that, though there be such a diversity of opinions amongst 
the Romanists as to this worship, yet that they who have allowed the 
least honour to images, have yet still confessed that some honour was 
due to them. ‘In this (says Capisucchi,) all Catholics do agree, that 
images are to be worshipped, and are rightly worshipped by the faithful. 
Kiven Durandus himself, who disapproves the images of the Holy 
Trinity, yet allows both the use and worship of other holy images. 
l'rom whence, therefore, | conclude, that those, in this cardinal’s 
opinion, are not Catholics, who tell us that, ‘all the honour they have 
for them, is only such a respect as they pay to any other sacred utensils. 
That if they seem to act in their presence some external signs of vene- 
ratton, this is meant only to the person whom they represent, but noé 
to the images themselves, which can claim nothing of that kind from us, 
In short, as Monsieur de Meaux expounds it, that they do not worship 
the images ; no, God forbid, but only make use of them to call to mind 
the originals. The council of Trent teaches no other use of them.’ 


* The volume of controversies from which the above extracts are given, was pub- 
lished at Rome, with all the most solemn permissions and approbations on the part of 
the chureh that can be desired. See Gibson's Preservative, vol. iii. p. 6. 

t The difference, however, in the opinions of Bossuet and Capisucchi, notwith- 
standing this mutual approval, will easily be seen, as regards mage-worship, by 
examining their respective writings. For instance, Bossuet, in his ‘* Exposition,” 
(in the first edition, which was suppressed,) affirmed ‘ concerning the worship of 
unages,” that ** the church of Rome does not so much honour the image of the apostle or 
martyr, as the apostle or martyr in presence of the image.” ‘The censure passed upon 
this exposition obliged Bossuet to speak more plainly, and his correeted opinion 
stands thus: ‘* That when the church pays an honour to the image of the apostle or 
martyr, her intention is not so much to honour the image, as to honour the apostle or 
martyr in the presence of the image.” Capisucchi states the true doctrine of the church 
of Rome to be this: “ That the church, in the councils of Nice and Trent, forbids 
only such a divine honour to images as is idolatrous, that is, says he, which is paid to 
images in and for themselves, and by which the image is worshipped, as if some God 
and divinity were contained in it. But for that divine worship which is paid to the 
mages of the Holy Trinity, of our Saviour Christ, and the Holy Cross, upon the 
account of the things represented by them, and as they are in that respect one and the 
same with the thing which they represent, and ascribes not any divinity to the images, 
there never was, nor can be, any dispute in it,” 
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—( Vindicator's Reply, Preface, p. 17, 18.) Thirdly. 1t may from 
thence farther appear, that the worship which this cardinal thought 
due to images, was not an improper, accidental, abusive worship, but a 
true, proper, and real adoration, the image being to be adored in the very 
same act with which the exemplar was. So that now, according to this 
exposition, the cross of Christ is to be worshipped truly and properly with 
a supreme divine adoration—and that, not only as to the outward acts, 
but by the inward sense of the soul too; all which are so to be paid to 
Christ, as to terminate at once both upon Aim, and upon the crucifix, 
by which he is to be adored. And this, fourthly, we are to look upon, 
not as a private opinion, or a mere scholastic nicety, but as the true 
and proper sense of the church, and to be held of all. So the cardinal 
expressly declares, as being the doctrine of the councils both of Nice and 
Trent: and for denying of which A‘gidius Magistralis was by the 
Inquisition* forced to recant and renounce his doctrine contrary thereto 
as heretical.” Archbishop Wake then proceeds to “ vindicate the ac- 
count he had before given,” (in his “ Exposition of the Doctrines of the 
Church of England, in reply to Bossuet, and in his first Defence of the 
E.xposition,”) ‘of the practices of the church of Rome as to image 
worship, in consequence of the doctrines which they hold on this 
head.”—“ And first I observed, (says the archbishop,) that in the 
solemn procession made at the reception of the emperor, the legate's 
cross is appointed by the pontifical to take place of the emperor's sword,t 
because atria, or divine worship, is due to it. My next instance was 
from your form of ¢ blessing a new cross ;’ you pray, ‘that the wood of 
the cross which you bless, may be a wholesome remedy to mankind; a 
strengthener of faith; an increaser of good works; the redemption of 
souls; «a comfort, protection, and defence against the cruel darts of 
the enemy ;’{ you incense tt; you sprinkle it with holy water ; 


—— —— - -- ~ -_—_—— —_—_ - eee ———— a 


* “Tt happened not many years since, that a French gentleman, travelling in the 
Fast Indies, (Relation de Inquisition de Goa, p. 14, cap. ii.; p. 21, cap. iii.) fell 
into some company at Goa, and there discoursing about matters of religion, main- 
tained, according to the principles of certain Catholics, ‘ That the crucifix was no 
otherwise to be adored, than by reporting all the honour to our Saviour Christ, repre- 
sented by that image ;’ and at another time he chanced to say of an ivory crucifix, 
which hung up at his bed’s head, * that it was only a piece of ivory.’ For this he was 
thrown into the Inquisition, and after some years’ imprisonment, for his heretical say- 
ings, hardly escaped the fire, with this sentence : ‘ That he was declared excommunicate, 
—that for reparation of his fault, all his goods should be confiscated,—himself banished 
the East Indies, and condemned to serve in the galleys (or public prisons) of Portugal 
five years ; and further accomplish those other penances which should more particularly 
be enjoined him by the inquisitors, As for his crime, it is thus set forth in the preamble 
to his sentence: ‘ That he had said, that we ought not to adore images, and had blas- 
phemed against that of a certain crucifix, by saying of a crucifix of ivory, that it was 
a piece of ivory.’” 

t The following is the passage referred to, which T extract from the “ Pontificale 
Romanum,” in the “ ordo ad recipiendum processionaliter imperatorem ;” it forms part 
of the first rubric. ‘‘Si vero legatus apostolicus imperaturem reciperet, aut cum 
eo urbem intraret, vel alias seeum iret. vel equitaret; ille qui gladiam imperatori 
pefert et alius crucem legati portans, simul ire debent. Crux legats, quia debetur 
ei latria, erit a dexteris, et gladius imperatoris a sinistris.”’ 

t Pontificale Romanum, De benedictione nova crucis. ‘‘ Rogamus te, Domine 
sancte, Pater omnipotens, sempiterne Deus, ut digneris bene+dicere hoc lignum 
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you sanctify it, in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; and 
then both the bishop and people devoutly adore it, and kiss it.""* He 
then proceeds to shew, that “the whole office, (with the ceremonies, 
prayers, and other circumstances of it,) 1s superstitious and idolatrous ;” 
and in reply to the evasion of the papists, that—* they only pray that 
the cross may be a means for obtaining all these benefits, which is no 
more than a preacher may desire for his sermon, or the author of a 
good book for what he is about to publish,” the archbishop urges, 
amongst other arguments, that “ this exposition cannot be, by possibi- 
lity, applied to several of those things which you ask of God in those 
addresses. For instance, you pray, ‘that the blessing of the wood 
upon which our Saviour hung, may be in the wood of the cross which you 
consecrate ; and that by the holiness of that, He would sanctify this ; that 
as by that cross the world was delivered from guilt, so by the merits of this 
the devout souls who offer it may be free from all sins they have com- 
mitted /’+ ‘This is something more, methinks, than to pray that ‘the 
cross may accidentally become a means of working good effects in 
you, by putting you in mind of the price of your redemption!’ But, 
fifthly, to conclude this point, he that would know what your 
intention in these prayers is, need only consider what prayers you 
make on behalf of other things of the same nature; and in which 
you so evidently desire a divine virtue may proceed from the very 
things themselves which you sanctify, that there cannot be any 
doubt of it. I shall give but one instance of this—viz., the prayer 
you make at the consecration of your Agnus Des, in which you thus 
address yourself to God, (Sacrar. Cerem. Lib. I. De Consecr. Agn. 
Dei :) * Do thou vouchsafe to blessefe, sanctifyefs, and conefesecrate them, 
that being sanctified by thy liberal benediction, they may receive the same 
virtue against all diabolical subtleties, and the deceits of the Evil Spirit, 
that for those who carry them devoutly about them, no tempest may pre- 
vail against them, no adversity may get the dominion over them, no pesti« 
lent breath, no corruption of the air, no falling sickness, no storm at sea, 
no fire, nor any iniquity, may overcome them, or prevail against them.’ 
Such are the virtues which you expect from these little images!’ But 
not only are they carried about, but worshipped also. So runs the 
prayer of consecration—* Blessefe and sanctifyefe these blessed things, 
that through the veneration and honour of them, the crimes of us thy ser- 
vants may be blotted out” And now | shall leave it to you, to try once 
more your gift of expounding.” 
St, David's, Exeter, February 1, 1844, EK. C, HARRINGTON, 
( To be continued.) | 

crucis tua, ut sit remedium salutare generi humano ; sit solicitas fidei ; profectus bono- 


rum operum ; redemptio animarum ; sit solamen, et protectio, ac tutela, contra sava 
jacula inimicorum,”’ &e. 


™ Ibid. ‘ Pontifex imponit thus in thuribulum. Deinde aspergit crucem aqua bene- 
dicta, et mox eam incensat, Tum dicit, adhue stans sine mitra ; sanctificetur lignum 
istud, in nomine Pa-+tris, et Fi+-lii, et Spititus+ Sancti, &c. Tum pontifer, fleris 
= erucem genibus, ipsam devote adorat, et osculatur ; idem faciunt quicunque alii 
voluerint.” 

t Ibid. “ Ee benedictio illius ligni, in quo membra sancta Salvatoris suspensa sunt, 


sit in isto ligno ; ut orantes, inclinantesque se propter Deum ante istam crucem, inveniant 
corports et anim@ sanitatem,” &e. 
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XAVIER'S MISSIONARY SERVICE. 


Sir,—I have read the remarks of your correspondent on the want of 
some missionary service, which our church has felt ever since she be- 
came a missionary church, and I beg to offer you a very slender con- 
tribution towards the stock of information he requires as to the 
practice of the more celebrated Romish missionaries in gathering con- 
gregations among the heathen, It is an article in the Appendix to 
Grant’s Bampton Lecture, and shews the practice of Xavier. I am 
sure your readers will not suppose that it is quoted by him or me as 
recommending the exceptionable invocation of the blessed Virgin, It 
is merely ag containing a hint towards the formation of a missionary 
ritual. I may add that on page 196 of the Lectures, he writes in a 
note, * The Moravians approach most nearly to the original system ; 
they distribute their members into the ‘ baptized,’ ‘candidates for bap- 
tism’ (catechumeni,) and ‘ new people’ (audientes): they have like- 
wise a subordinate class of excluded,’ corresponding exactly with the 
{EwDovpevor, OF poenitentes. (See Bingham, b. x. chap. ii, sect. 2.)” 
In the whole of these first and second chapters there is much infor- 
mation on this subject, but in a form too condensed to make an ana- 
lysis of them satisfactory. ‘Two or three points, however, have pro- 
minence. First, the catechumens, as yet unbaptized, were received 
into the number of candidates for baptism by imposition of hands. 
Secondly, that they were signed with the cross. ‘Thirdly that they 
were received as early as the seventh year. Fourthly, That their 
continuance in that state was of uncertain duration, The catechu- 
mens, however, were still further subdivided into those privately 
instructed without the church, the audientes, the genuflectentes, and 
electi, or competentes. I fear, however, that the meagre system of 
modern missions makes it impossible to imagine that any such classi- 
fication can be made, where one or two instructors must divide among 
themselves all the numerous offices of the clergy. 


“ METHOD OF CONDUCTING RELIGIOUS SERVICES WITH HIS NEOPHYTES, 
ADOPTED BY ZO. XAVIER. 
It may be interesting to see how this surprising missionary adapted 
himself to those with whom he had to do; and therefore the following 
passage, describing his proceedings on a Sunday, is translated from 
one of his letters (xXiv.) to indicate the method which he pursued :— 
“ On Sunday, I collected in the church the men and women, with 
the boys and girls: all cheerfully came ; all animated equally with a 
desire of receiving instruction. I then commenced, in the name of 
the blessed Trinity, by reciting, in a clear and audible voice, and in 
the Malay tongue, the Lord’s Prayer, the Salutation of the Angel, and 
the Apostles’ Creed. All repeated these after me, and found great 
pleasure in it. I repeated once again the Creed by myself, and dwelt 
upon each article separately; I then demanded of all the people indi- 
vidually whether they unhesitatingly believed all that their lips had 
just pronounced ; when each, crossing his hands on his breast, replied 
in the affirmative. 
« After the explanation of the creed, 1 turn to the Decalogue, in 
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order to shew them that the whole Christian law is contained in these 
ten commandments, which all are bound punctually toobey, .... . 
The astonishment, both of the neophytes and the pagans, is great 
when they perceive the sanctity of the Christian law, and its perfect 
conformity with reason, I next repeat with them the Pater and the 
Ave; and after each article of the Creed, set in verse, we begin again 
the Pater and Ave. After having sung the first article of faith, 
I give out, in the language of the country, this canticle: ‘ Jesus, Son 
of the living God, cause that we may believe perfectly this first article 
of our faith; to obtain which grace, we offer to thee this prayer, which 
thou thyself hast taught us,’ 

« After the second article we sing another canticle: ‘ Holy Mary, 
Mother of our Lord Jesus Christ, obtain for us from thy dear Son the 
grace to believe this article of faith without doubting.’ In this manner 
we pass in review all the articles of the Creed. 

“ To inculcate the Decalogue, this is my method : we sing, as before, 
the first commandment, ‘ Thou shalt love one God alone ;’ and then 
make this prayer, ‘ Jesus Christ, Son of the living God, grant that we 
may love thee above all things.’ We immediately add the Lord's 
Prayer ; then sing altogether a couplet out of a canticle thus arranged, 
‘Holy Mary, Mother of Jesus Christ, obtain for us of thy Son, that 
we may carefully observe this first commandment.’ ‘This couplet, 
sung thus, is followed by the angelic salutation. ‘This is the order we 
pursue with each of the commandments, intercalating them with 
various canticles, This is what I accustom them to ask of God; and 
then I make them understand that when they shall have obtained all 
these graces from heaven, they will obtain also all other things more 
freely than they can ask them. 

.. «+» “T require all the catechumens preparing for baptism to re- 
peat the form of General Confession, both together and singly. It is 
of these that I most particularly demand, after each article of the 
Creed, whether they believe it firmly. On their reply in the aflirma- 
tive, it is my custom to address to them a discourse in the Malay 
tongue, in which I set before them briefly the chief points of Christian 
doctrine necessary for salvation. It is after having thus prepared 
them that I confer on them the sacrament of baptism. I conclude my 
instructions by the Salva Regina to obtain the aid and protection of 
the Holy Virgin.” 

This course of instruction and devotional exercise was probably 
in addition to a more solemn and fixed office to be used with the bap- 
tised; but it would seem that such a method of religious service, based 
upon a purer faith than is here exhibited, might be calculated to arrest 
the attention of heathen converts ; and, by the intermixture of instruc. 
tion and devotion, might lead them to ‘ pray with the spirit,’ and 
‘with the understanding’ also.” 


——— ee 


e 
PROPOSED SITES FOR CHURCHES. 


Sir,—When a site is required for a church in London, it appears 
to me that a house is purchased which affords space for a facade, and 
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the back yards of this and the adjoining houses make room for the 
body of the aforesaid church. This may be very convenient as ob- 
viating the necessity for any outlay on the exterior beyond the front- 
age, and ground-glass windows prevent the neighbours from looking in. 

May I ask, Sir, whether you know why the centres of the squares, 
in neighbourhoods where a church is desirable, should not furnish 
sites? ‘The effect of the square would be greatly improved by the 
absence of those iron railings which deform all English town archi- 
tecture. Its apparent size would be increased, and a central object 
of pleasing form would pyramidise every view that could be taken 
of it. It seems probable that churches will not much longer be allowed 
to have cemeteries attached to them in cities, so that no objection on 
this score could arise. On any other, I am at a loss to imagine any- 
thing which could be advanced with a show of reason. 

But to take higher grounds. Is it right in a Christian land to have 


the churches of the chief city buried as they are? ‘The cathedral is Bs 
placed so that no view of it can be obtained, and yet better placed than - 
alinost any other sacred building in the metropolis. Is it right that x 


the material structure of the church of God should occupy no obvious 
position as men travel through the abodes of luxury or the haunts of 
commerce, and that they should only have their position indicated by 
the spires just peeping above the chimney-tops, but not making them- 
selves manifest in the world beneath? I should not say this if I 


merely wished for a new beauty in the chief.city of the empire. I love x 
not to see a church treated as a decoration, but I do wish to see it con- Ss 
spicuous and beautiful for its own sake, and believe these are qualities pi 
within our reach which we do well to consecrate. ee 

Il am, Sir, yours, &e. B. B. ee 


ON THE QUINTILIT AND FABIL. 


Sir, — Romulus and Remus were of directly opposite characters ; ‘ 
they consequently headed two distinct parties—the Quintilii and Fabii, ¢ 
who were so called after two deities, the good and the evil genius | 
of Rome, at their death, Romulus and Remus were deified under the 
name of these two deities. Such is the argument of the present paper, 
and I begin with giving the original passages concerning the Quintilii 
and Iabii, which are but too little considered. Niebuhr merely men- 
tions the names incidentally, and gives no references, (i. 219.) - 

Separatim suos appellaverunt, Remus I*abios, Romulus Quintilios : * 
quorum utrumque nomen etiamnum in sacris manet, (Aur, Victor 
Orig. gent. Rom, c. 22.) Romulus indoluit Fabios potuisse Re- 
mumque Vincere: Quintilios non potuisse suos, (Ovid Fasti, 

ii, 377.) Fabian et Quintiliani appellabantur Luperci a Fabio et 
Quintilio preepositis suis, (Festus v. lab.) 

In the last paper I offered some reasons for supposing that @abius 
was Babys or Typhon. Now, if Fabius is Babys, it is evident that 
Quintilius is a translation; for it by no means matches with the 
foreign character of Fav, Bab. The Roman name of July, Quin- 
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tillis, seemed to afford a clue to the meaning of Quintilius by a com- 
parison of the corresponding month of eastern tribes. The Syrian 
name of Quintilis, or July, is Tammuz; and the month was named 
after the god, who is better known under the title of Adonis, 

Movers, in his Phonizier, (p. 198,) says that Adonis in Cyprus was 
called Kuris, Kiris, Kirris. Kupic 6 “Adwne: and Kipic “Adwrec, 
Adxwvec, (Hesych.) Also in the Etymolog. Mag. Kippes, eldog igpaxoc 
dpowe C& A€yerae rapa Kumplac Kipp 6" Adwrec, wapa 6€ Adxwor doxvoc ; 
and he connects it with the Persian Cyrus, the sun. Now the actual 
name under which Romulus was deified, is Quirinus, which, with 
Quirites, is usually derived from the town Cures; but the town Cures 
was named after its tutelar deity, Cure, who is no other than the 
founder himself, Medins Fidius, Modius Fabidius, or Adad; all 
which names I have already discussed. I have farther connected 
Quirinus with the Egyptian “ Horus,” xviii. 182. We see from the 
Etymol. Magn. that Kirris is a species of hawk, as well as a title of 
Adonis, or the sun; but the hawk was sacred to, and was the hiero- 
glyphic of Horus, the Egyptian Apollo. Again, Herodotus says 
that Horus, the Greek Apollo, was the last of the gods who reigned 
in Egypt; that he was the son of Osiris, and having expelled Typho, 
himself succeeded to the throne. Osiris is the Greek Dionysus, 
(ii. 144.) But Romulus, or Quirinus—i. e., the Italian Horus, also 
overcame Remus, or Fabius—i.e., the Italian Babys, and ascended 
the throne. Quirinus also, like Horus, was the last of the gods who 
reigned in Italy. 

Under “ Rome,” xxiv. 176, I connected the Jupiter Ruminus 
of Italy with the Syrian Rimmon. “In that day shall there be a 
great mourning in Jerusalem, as the mourning of Hadad Rimmon 
in the valley of Megiddon,* (Zech. xii. 11.) The mourning of Hadad 
Rimmon, which is used here figuratively to express the greatness of 
some future mourning of the Israelites, is explained by Movers as the 
Syrian annual festival or lamentation for Adonis; and he adds that 
Rimmon of the pomegranate can naturally be no other than the sun 
of after summer, which ripens pomegranates and other fruit, (Phoviz. 
p- 196.) In Egypt, the death of Osiris was lamented annually with 
the same forms as that of Adonis; and Isis recovers the dead body at 
Byblus, (Isid. ¢. 15.) But Horus also, as shewn above, has some 
claim to represent Adonis; in fact, Osiris was the effete dying sun at 
the autumnal equinox, whilst Horus represented the young Apollo, or 
the renovated sun at the vernal equinox; however, we sometimes 
find these two opposite characters as different attributes of the same 
god. Isis finds her dead Adonis at Byblus, because this town was 
a principal seat of the Adonid rites. Like other towns, it must have 
been named after its tutelar deity Bublu, or rather Puplu, the redu- 
plicate of Pul; hence Puplu was a title of Adonis, for Strabo says 
that Byblus was sacred to him, i uév ody BuBdos iepd gore rov ’Adwridoc, 
(lib. xvi p. 520, Casaub.) The Aigypto-Tuscans carried this name 


NT 


4 The Egyptian god, Macedo, was the brother of Anubis and son of Osiris, 
Diodor, Sic. 1.17.) In Semitic orthography it would be MaGDO, Megiddo. 
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into Italy: for Micali gives Phuphluns as a Tuscan title of Bacchus, 
(Osiris is the Greek Dionysus, Herodot.) and derives the town Popu- 
Jonium from it, (Antich. Pop. Ital. vol. ili. p. 192. 

The term Quintilis is equivalent to Quirinus, but it would be inte- 
resting to know the particular title of which it is the translation. 
Lanzi gives the following Tuscan bilinguar inscription, (vol. ii. p. 272.) 


AELIE PHULNI AELIES CIARTHIALISA 
Q. FOLNIUS A. F. POM. FUSCUS. 


I at first conjectured that Q. stood for Quirinus, as synonymous 
with the sun term Aelie, but I now think it the initial of the transla- 
tion Quintilis: the letters Q. and A. in the translation evidently 
represent the same name Aelie, which I would connect with Hilel, or 
Lucifer, son of the morning, (Isaiah, xiv. 12.) This view of Quin- 
tilis clears up a small difficulty in Livy. The dictator Servilius has, 
in one place, the prenomen Q., and in another A. Critics think it an 
inveterate error, but the present reading may be explained from the 
bilinguar inscription. Compare Liv, iv. c. 2l, with c. 45 and 46, and 
the Commentators. 

Romulus, then, typified the young and productive power of nature 
in spring. Remus was the contrary of this, and represented the 
destructive power of nature, as exhibited at the end of the year; or, 


more generally, he was Tempus edax rerum. Among the kings of 


Alba, I find Aventinus (I abius) the son of that Aremulus who defied 
the thunderer Jove, and was killed by a thunderbolt, like Typheeus. 
Aremulus Silvius fulmine ictus raptusque turbine in Albanum lacum 
precipitatus est, ut scriptum est Annalium lib. vi. et Epitomarum 
Pisonis Il. Aufidius in Epitomis et Domitius lib. i. non fulmine 
ictum, sed terre motu prolapsum, simul cum eo regiam, in Albanum 


lacum tradunt, (Aur. Victor, c. 18.) The name and character of 


Aremulus bring to mind the Rabbinical monster, Armilus, the Messiah 
of the Edomites, by whom are meant the Christian Tuscans of Rome.* 
The form Aremulus is connected with Arim, Arm, Herm: see 
“ Arimi.”’ Like Romulus and other deities, Remus also had various 
divine titles; and this Aremulus, the father of Aventinus, was variously 
named ROmulus by Livy and Messala Corvinus; REmulus by 
Ovid; AREmulus by Cassiodorus and Orosius ; whilst Dionys. Hal. 
i. 71, and the Fasti, call him by another of his titles, Allades. 
Movers says that, in Phenicia, Saturn was named Chald, I9N, chald, 
time. The river Beruth, near Berytus, which Saturn drank dry, is 
by Nonnus termed Chaldus: yaAdov dAov rorapoio pdov vANddrdes 
agveowy, (Dionysiac. xli, 72.) In Gaza also, Saturn was named 
Chald, plur. Chaldim ; ’Adéipuoe F) “Addos, 6 Zevs d¢ év Tal ritc Supiaec 
rysara, Etymol. Magn. (Phonizier, p. 262.) The Itaan *AdAdénc 
and the Syrian “Adéoc express the same attribute of Saturn, as destroy- 
ing Time. Janus presided over the opening year, and he has also the 


* Buxtorf. Lex. Rab. v. Arm. See above, “ Origin of the Tuseans,” xix. 302; 
and more fully my Comparative Philology. See also “ Antichrist in the Thirteenth 
Century,” Brit. Mag. xvi. 604. 
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epithet of Matutinus Pater in Horace, comp. Hilel, son of the morning, 
in Isaiah; he therefore forms a contrast with Saturn. Hanc Janus 
pater, hanc Saturnus condidit arcem: Janiculum huic, illi fuerat 
Saturnia nomen, Aéneid. viii. 35. Here Janus and Saturn occupy 
the same ground as Romulus and Remus, and are identical with thein. 
Compare the Terminus and Juventas of the Capitoline or Saturnian 
hill. I have lately shewn that Italy was anciently named Brettia, from 
the Phenician goddess Beruth; and judging from Chald, Aldus, 
Allades, it is probable that it was also named Alladia, or Chaldea, 
which is equivalent to its well-known name of Saturnia. AsI have 
already connected Brettia with Brettanice, it is only consistent to com- 
pare Chaldeea with Caledonia.{ 

In Chaldee, chald signifies tempus, rubigo, &c. I am surprised 
that Movers did not connect the god Chald, or Saturn, with the na- 
tional name of the Chaldei. This derivation of the name out of 
Biblical Chaldee will go far to decide the question started by the 
Germans, whether the Chaldzi are not rather an Indo-European than 
a Semitic race. See “ H.’’ on the Chaldees, British Magazine, vol. ii. 


p. 35. W.B. WINNING. 
Bedford. 


DOCTRINAL ALTERATIONS IN THE SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 
CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 


Sir,—Will you allow me to call your attention and that of your 
readers to a very important pamphlet lately published, under the 
name of an “ Appeal to Members of the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, on Doctrinal Changes lately introduced into the Series 
of Tracts circulated under their authority.”* The writer dwells very 
much on the fact of the recent admission to the society’s list of a 
tract on “ Justification by Faith,” by the Bishop of Chester; who, as 
every one knows, is the pledged maintainer of low-church views. But 
what excites my astonishment and indignation is to find that many of 
the works of our old divines, as Bishop Ken, Bishop Wilson and 
Nelson—some of them the founders of the institution—have actually 
been printed in a garbled and mutilated form, without any intima- 
tion to the reader or distributor of the alteration. In distributing the 
tracts of the society, I had always supposed that I was distributing 
genuine works, and should have felt myself guilty of a fraud had I 
placed in the hands of a parishioner, a work purporting to be by one of 
our old divines, which had been garbled to suit modern notions. 

On looking at the society’s rules, I find no authority given for the 
mutilation. The 31st law gives power to the tract committee to place 
new books and tracts on the list; but surely this does not extend to the 
mutilation of old works, and the making the fathers of the church speak 
a different language from their own. The society itself is not to blame, 
so far as her printed rules are concerned ; neither would | impute unde- 





———— ae eee 


* [Extracts from this pamphlet will be found in another portion of this Magazine. 
See also the report of the society in a subsequent page. ] 
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served blame to the tract committee, who are very good men; but I ap- 
prehend that the practice of altering books has gradually grown up until 
it has reached the very alarming height described in the “ Appeal.” 
Certainly, the members of the society ought at once to require that the 
practice should be discontinued, and that no future edition of spurious 
works should be issued. I hope, sir, that you will aid in giving publicity 
to this most dangerous and unfair system, which, it is stated, has been 
carried to such an extent that the garbled editions have beat the 
genuine out of the bookseller’s shop; and as in many cases this is 
done without acknowledgment, we are unconsciously reading and 
quoting as the language of Ken, Wilson, and Nelson, words which they 
would never have uttered. If this mutilation has been done designedly, 
it is a most disingenuous attempt to corrupt the theology of the church ; 
but if, as I believe, it has been done without foreseeing the mischiev- 
ous consequences, still it is time that the practice be stopped, and the 
mutilated copies on the society’s list replaced by genuine. 
ANGLO-CaTHCLICUS. 


ETYMOLOGY OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL WORD “ EMBER.” 
“ LL. Atlfredi, ¢. 89, yinbryne dagas, quatuor anni temporum je- 


junia, statis scil, certisque temporibus (quee ratio verbi Saxonict ; non 
ut quidam volunt a cineribus, &c.) rucurrentia. As for the ety- 
mology of the word, it cometh not, (as is commonly received,) from 
embers or ashes, but is compounded of ymé or emd, circum, about, and 
rene or ryne, Cursus, a course or running.” Somner, Dict: Ang: Sax, 

A.S. ymbren vel ymbryne significat circuitum, circulum, curri- 
culum, decursum. Mareschall. Isl.: imbrudagar, jejunia quatuor tem- 
porum Minstrew detlexit & Teut. : embeXrea, carere, (i. e.) abstinere. 

In addition, however, to the aforenamed etymologies, I venture to 
adduce another. 

A.S. impan, impian, impyan, plantare, inserere, inoculare, from the 
intercalation at the four seasons of the year. 

Brit. tmpiaw, to ingraft, to inoculate. 

Alam. impfen, implantare. 

Dan. ymper ; Suec. ympa, inserere, inoculare. 

Brit. imp: Dan. ympe, surculus, 

‘The expression ‘fo imp in,” is by no means uncommon in the 
West Riding of York, in reference to the enlarging or repairing of 
a bee-hive ; but I have never heard it used in any other sense. 

ETy MON. 


MR. NEWMAN’S SERMONS. 


Sirn,—I had intended to have forwarded to you a continued series of 
extracts from Mr. Newman's last volume of sermons, if the statements 
first selected should appear to you sufficiently exceptionable to require 
notice. Since, or rather coincidently with, their appearance in your 
Magazine, a much more elaborate series appeared in the Irish Eccle- 
siastical Journal, and the consequences and implications which are 
there stated, do not seem overcharged. I shall unhesitatingly spare 
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myself the trouble of copying, when these quotations will answer my 
purpose, but having carefully read the volume, I can answer for their 
fairness. 1 am not going to engage in controversy, however, so I 
will merely continue, as | have already done, to submit to you what 
I have always considered as the orthodox opinion, and contrast 
Mr. Newman’s statement with it. | had in this way conceived myself 
the member of an eminently privileged church ; not one incapable 
of improvement indeed, not a perfect or infallible church, but one 
which preserved as much truth and admitted as little falsehood 
as, under the circumstances of the age, I can think likely to exist. 
Then as for any guilt of separation, I feel myself clear from it. I 
have no schismatic feelings inculeated on me by the church, I am 
taught, and regret to believe, that the church of Rome hath erred, and 
I pray God to be preserved from her errors,—nay, I protest against 
them, but without feeling myself in the slightest degree affected by 
an old excommunication promoved against me, as I firmly believe, 
errante clave. I have, then, all the unity I aspire after, and if I were 
able to live up to my advantages and opportunities, I believe I should 
have all the communion of saints possible in this world; nor can | 
suppose the fault lies anywhere but with myself if I have it not. I 
believe also, that when an Erglishman seeks to realize some state of 
feeling out of his own church which he cannot attain in it, he is guilty 
of a great offence in the sight of God. I believe for us God has 
wrought a great deliverance, and still gives us his blessing from above. 
Of course, then, I was surprised to read that “ the notes of the church 
are partly gone from us, and partly going;’”’ and a note explains 
this to be an allusion to the appointment of a bishop at Jerusalem, 
a measure which Mr. Newman hopes “ may utterly fail and come to 
nought, as though it had never been.” 


“ Who indeed is there at all, who lets himself dwell upon the thought of 
it, but must at times be deeply troubled at it? and who can be startled, not 
1,if a person here or there, painfully sensitive of this fearful eclipse of the 
Sun of Truth, and hoping, if that be possible, to find something better else- 
where; and either not having cherished, or neglecting to look for those truer 
tokens of Christ’s presence in the church, which are personal to himself, 
leaves us for some other communion? Alas! and we, instead of being led 
to reflect on our own share in his act, instead of dwelling on our own sin, 
are eloquent about his; instead of confessing our own most unchristian 
divisions, can but cry out against his dividing from us; instead of repenting 
of our own profaneness which has shocked him, protest against his super- 
stition ; instead of calling to mind the lying and slandering, the false witness, 
the rejoicing in evil, the ungenerousness and unfairness which abound among 
us, our low standard of duty, and scanty measures of holiness, our love of the 
world, and our dislike of the cross ; instead of acknowledging that our bro- 
ther has left us because we have left God, that we have lost him because we 
have lost our claim to keep him; we, forsooth, think we‘ do well to be 
angry, and can but enlarge on his impatience, or obstinacy, or wilfuluess, or 
infatuation. Or if we are alarmed, as well as indignant, we dream of foes and 
traitors among us, when the foe and the traitor is within us; and we look any 
where but there; and we wonder, to be sure, that we cannot find what it 
implies so much address to conceal ; and we are restless till we have traced the 
guilt some whither, to any one but ourselves, like the prophet beating his ass 
because she saw what from him was hidden, the angel with a drawn sword. 
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‘Thou hypocrite; first cast out the beam out of thine own eye, and then 
shalt thou see clearly to cast out the mote out of thy brother's eye.’ ‘ Ye 
blind guides, which strain at a gnat and swallow a camel!’ ‘ Thou satest 
and spakest against thy brother; yea, and hast slandered thine own mother's 
son.’ * Thou which teachest another, teachest thou not thyself? . . . [sic] 
thou that makest thy boast of the law, through breaking the law dishonourest 
thou God? for the name of God is blasphemed among the Gentiles through 
you, as it is written.’”’ 

“ For me, with these convictions, never will I shrink, through God’s help, 
at fitting times, and in my place, from warning my brethren of that so great 
sin of the day—their disregard of the grievous judgment under which we lie. 
If it was promised to the church that she should be ‘ the pillar and ground 
of the truth,’ that her ‘ teachers should not be removed into a corner any 
more,’ but that her ‘ ears should hear a voice behind her, saying, this is the 
way, walk ye init :’ and if to us in this country, she is not such as this, surely we 
have forfeited something ; surely we are under a judgment ; and if we are under 
a judgment, how inexpressibly it must offend Almighty God, that we do not 
‘humble ourselves under his mighty hand!’ This being so, it is a very light 
thing indeed for one whose eyes are in his measure opened to see it, to find 
himself opposed for speaking plainly about it: and, even though opposed, it 
must be more difficult for him to keep silence than to speak. 

‘* And he speaks with the more freedom, because, as has been said already, 
the public notes of the church are not her only tokens, and a failure or defi- 
ciency in them here or there, is no argument that the presence of Christ is 
away. Such a misfortune must, indeed, diminish her external power in the 
places where it is found, but not her influence at home; it may stint her 
growth and obstruct her propagation, but her present fruit may remain on 
her, notwithstanding, with a firm hold. For, after all, what really and prac- 
tically attaches any one to the church is not any outward display of magni- 
ficence or greatness, but the experience of her benefits upon himself. These 
private and special evidences of the Divine Presence I may have another 
opportunity of enlarging upon; meanwhile, I will mention a personal consi- 
deration of another kind, which, though abstractedly of less influence, yet 
under the circumstances in which it comes to us, surely ought to be considered 
not a slight argument for a Christian’s continuing where Providence originally 
placed him, in spite of the scandals which surround him. 

“It is this: in various parts of our church, various persons, who do not 
know each other, and who gained their religious views In various ways, men 
and women, have, in consequence of the miserable confusions of the time, been 
tempted to look out for the true church elsewhere. They have been tempted 
to do so; but yet, when they proceeded on, and came towards, or upon, or 
over the border, they have, one by one, though separate from each other, felt 
as it were a nameless feeling within them, forbidding and stopping them. 
Now, did this take place in the instance of one person only, one might im- 
pute it to some accident of his particular condition; he has been imbued 
with early prejudices; or he has dear ties of friends, relatives, or admirers, to 
detain him; or he has committed himself to statements which he is ashamed 
to falsify by his actions; or he shrinks from throwing himself upon strangers, 
and the forlorn, dreary life which will be the consequence. Doubtless, there 
are ten thousand bad motives to hinder our concurrence in the motions of 
grace: but I think the persons in question, viewed as a whole, have been 
too honest, too free in mind, too independent and fearless, too distressed and 
unhappy, too acute and far-seeing, too religious, too enthusiastic, too many, 
to admit of this account of their common feeling. This feeling has been some- 
thing singular and distinctive, and of so cogent an influence, that, where 
individuals have left us, the step has commonly been taken in a moment of 
excitement, or of weakness, or in atime of sickness, or under misapprehen- 
sion, or with manifest eccentricity of conduct, or in deliberate disobedience to 
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the feeling in question, as if that feeling were a human charm, or spell of earth, 
which it was a duty to break at all risks, and which, if one man broke, others 
would break also.”—pp. 378—384. 

Again, 


“ We cannot hope for the recovery of dissenting bodies while we are ourselves 
alienated from the great body of Christendom. We cannot hope for unity of 
faith, if we at our own private will make a faith for ourselves in this our small 
corner of the earth. We cannot hope for the success among the heathen of 


St. Augustine or St. Boniface, unless like them we go forth with the apostolical 
benediction.” —pp. 149, 150. 


Again, as to the scriptural life. I have always conceived that God 
has written a Jaw without and within us, on nature’s framework and 
on our hearts, and that the Bible was intended, not to supersede, but 
to confirm that law. That every attempt to set the God of nature 
and grace at variance was fanatical, and though at certain junctures, 
under certain premises, it might be laudable in a man to reduce him- 
self to voluntary poverty, or to abide in celibacy, such things systema- 
tized and diffused over many ages and states of society, directly con- 
travened the arrangements of Providence. With affectionate tender- 
ness does our Saviour console the poor, for theirs is the kingdom of 
Heaven ; but that he can be well pleased to see any community of men 
assuming that to be the life of a Bible Christian, which it would 
be ruinous to the best interests of society and ensnaring to the charch 
if all lived, is surely a startling proposition, Surely such a passage 
as the following is darkening the light within, the spirit of a sound 
mind to exaggerate the value of the written word apparently, but in 
fact, the glosses of ages not better than our own, upon that word. 


“ Bear to hear read to you a number of texts, texts which might be multi- 
plied sevenfold, texts which can be confronted by no others. ry eae ae 
And next ask yourselves this question, and be honest in your answer. This 
model of a Christian, though not commanding your literal imitation, still, 
is it not the very model which has been fulfilled in others in every age since 
the New Testament was written? You will ask me in whom? I am loth 
tosay. I have reason to ask you to be honest and candid; for so it is, as 
if from consciousness of the fact, and dislike to have it urged upon us, we and 
our forefathers have been accustomed to scorn and ridicule these faithful obe- 
dient persons, and, in our Saviour’s very words, to ‘ cast out their name as 
evil, for the Son of man’s sake.’ But if the truth must be spoken, what are 
the humble monk, and the holy nun, and other regulars, as they are called, but 
Christians after the very pattern given us in scripture ? What have they done 
but this—continue in the world the Christianity of the Bible? Did our 
Saviour come on earth suddenly, as he will one day visit, in whom would he 
see the features of the Christians he and his apostles left behind them, but in 
them? Who but these give up home and friends, wealth and case, good name and 
liberty of will, for the kingdom of heaven? Where shall we find the image of 
St. Paul, or St. Peter, or St. John, or of Mary the mother of Mark, or of 
Philip’s daughters, but in those who, whether they remain in seclusion, or are sent 
over the earth, have calm faces, and sweet plaintive voices, and spare frames, and 
gentle manners, and hearts weaned from the world, and wills subdued ; and for 
their meekness meet with insult, and for their purity with slander, and for their 
gravity with suspicion, and for their courage with cruelty; yet meet with 
Christ everywhere; Christ, their all-sufficient, everlasting portion, to make 
upto them, both here and hereafter, all they suffer, all they dare, for his 
name's sake ?”—pp. 327—329. 
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Perhaps, after all, the most astounding piece of information is im- 
plied at p. 32, that our Lord himself set the example in this respect 
to Bible Christians :— The Son of man had come eating and drink- 
ing, at least in outward appearance.”—(p. 32. 

1 will add but one more extract. The last sermon in Mr. Newman’s 
former volume, on the theory of religious belief, was occupied in ex- 
pounding his theory of religious development. ‘The text, however, 
is singularly chosen for that purpose, being the words of the blessed 
Virgin, (Luke ii. 19,) and it seems to have been very much its object to 
suggest the probability that some development of her history would 
produce results which cold Protestants could not anticipate. In this 
volume we learn, that “In the gifts promised to the apostles after the 
resurrection, we may learn the present influence and power of the 
Mother of God !”—p. 43. 





NOTICES AND REVIEWS 





The Dark Ages. A Series of Essays intended to Illustrate the State of Religion 
and Literature in the Ninth, Tenth, Eleventh, and Twelfth Centuries. Re- 
printed from the British Magazine, ‘with Cor rections and some Additions. By 
the Rev. S. R. Maitland. 8vo. Rivingtons. 


Ir would not be becoming in the British Magazine to publish any 
eulogium on papers which have appeared formerly in its pages. 
Perhaps, however, at the time, no series attracted more attention 
than this, and it fills a place in literature which has been too long 
unoccupied. The garbled quotations which have been handed on 
from author to author, until the hint of the knowing man became 
the creed of the ignorant; old grey-headed lies which have been 
defacing ancient piety for many generations; are exposed in all 
their length and breadth; and an accumulation of new facts from 
authors little examined in the present day, if less in the past, may do 
as much as any individual labour can to enable ordinary readers to 
appreciate the virtues of the Dark Ages, without aping their follies, 
and to resort to originals before adopting quotations. 

The additiors are not inconsiderable. Since the publication of the 
essays, the quotations mutilated, and misrepresentations exposed, have 
been adduced again. Some of the additions have reference to in- 
stances of this kind, as the homily of St. Eligius, p. 114. No part of 
the volume, however, is more important at this juncture, than the 
Preface. Proceeding, as it does, from one who has evidently made 
himself intimately acquainted with the working of the Mediaval system, 
and who has treated of it in a manner unexampled at the time he 
wrote—one who may have been supposed, from that habit of con- 
stant vindication which truth demanded where slander had been 
so active, to have leniently beheld its failings, the decision with 
which any revival of monastic institutions is there spoken of, must 
have weight with every impartial and thinking man. Too long has 
it been supposed that the cause of Protestantism was, in some way, 
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connected with the defamation of the centuries treated of in this book. 
Such an avowal as is here made may help to correct this notion also, 
especially as the very amusing style of the book will secure for it a 
class of readers generally very inaccessible to sound information. 
Regarding it in this light, a considerable space will be here allotted 
to the extract. 


“ It is quite impossible to touch the subject of Monasticism without rubbing 
off some of the dirt which has been heaped upon it. It is impossible to get 
even a superficial knowledge of the mediwval history of Europe, without 
seeing how greatly the world of that period was indebted to the Monastic 
Orders; and feeling that, whether they were good or bad in other matters, 
monasteries were beyond all price in those days of misrule and turbulence, 
as places where (it may be imperfectly, yet better than elsewhere) God 
was worshipped—as a quiet and religious refuge for helpless infancy and old 
age, a shelter of respectful sympathy for the orphan maiden and the desolate 
widow—as central points whence agriculture was to spread over bleak hills, 
and barren downs, and marshy plains, and deal its bread to millions perishing 
with hunger and its pestilential train—as repositories of the learning which 
then was, and well-springs for the learning which was to be—as nurseries of 
art and science, giving the stimulus, the means, and the reward to invention, 
and aggregating around them every head that could devise, and every hand 
that could execute—as the nucleus of the city which in after-days of pride 
should crown its palaces and bulwarks with the towering cross of its cathedral. 

“This I think no man can deny. I believe it is true, and I love to think 
of it. I hope that I see the good hand of God in it, and the visible trace of 
his mercy that is over all his works. But if itis only a dream, however 
grateful, I shall be glad to be awakened from it; not indeed by the yelling 
of illiterate agitators, but by a quiet and sober proof that I have misunderstood 
the matter. In the mean time, let me thankfully believe that thousands of 
the persons at whom Robertson, and Jortin, and other such very miserable 
second-hand writers, have sneered, were men of enlarged minds, purified 
affections, and holy lives—that they were justly reverenced by men—and, 
above all, favourably accepted by God, and distinguished by the highest 
honour which he vouchsafes to those whom He has called into existence, 
that of being the channels of his love and mercy to their fellow-creatures. 

“ But admitting all this, does it form any reason why we should endeavour 
to revive the monastic system in the present day, and in this country? This 
is a thing which has been very seriously proposed, and for which much that 
is specious may be said, without any violation of truth or fairness. But is it 
a proposition which should be listened to? Is it, in fact, one that can be 
carried into effect? Many others have, | suppose, as well as myself, received 
a circular letter, bearing no name, but supposed to emanate from persons en- 
titled to respect, and headed ‘ Revival of monastic and conventual institutions 
on a plan adapted to the exigencies of the reformed Catholic Church in 
England.’ 

“ After a brief statement of what are considered as the objects, the means, 
and the constitution, the writer proceeds to say, ‘It is hoped and earnestly 
requested that the friends of primitive piety, order, and simplicity, into whose 
hands this paper may fall, will contribute their thoughts and endeavours to- 
wards expanding these hints, and devising some method of bringing them to a 
practical issue.” No channel for the contribution of thoughts is, however, 
pointed out: but, for the reason which I have already stated, I wish to say 
something on the subject; and I will take the opportunity of offering some 
which have occurred to me ; and I venture to hope, that, being fully convinced 
that the suggestion cannot be brought to any good ‘ practical issue,’ | may 
be allowed to say so plainly, and without offence. I have no wish to dog- 
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matize on the subject, but, on the other hand, I know not how to speak of it 
with doubt or hesitation, and therefore wish to say, as decidedly as may be 
lawful, that the ‘ monastic and conventual system’ never can be adapted to 
meet the present exigencies of the Church of England; and that any attempt 
to revive that system in this time and country can only prove a sad and mis- 
chievous failure. 

‘‘ When I say this, I do not mean to dispute that it would be easy to make 

a plan and raise money for the building, and even for the endowment, of a 
anette: and to settle al! the details on paper; or to deny that a sufficient 
number of very good men might be found to inhabit it, on such terms as those 
who might have the settling of the matter would venture to propose. A few 
such institutions might, we may believe, be founded and carried on for a 
longer or a shorter period. There is such variety in the minds and feelings 
of men, that such a scheme (indeed any scheme that had so much of both 
antiquity and novelty to recommend it) would immediately find supporters 
enough to keep it up for some little time, and a fresh supply of others to keep 
it up for some little time longer. 

‘* But even this must be done by ‘ adaptation,’ as will be seen by the heading 
of the letter which I have quoted; or, according to the language used in the 
body of that document, the proposal is for the ‘ revival of the monastic and 
conventual system in a for m suited to the geni ius, character, and exigencies 
of the Church of England.’ But really this is (to use plain terms, which I 
hope will not offend, for 1 know of no others to express my meaning) mere 
playing at monkery ; if not quite like children playing at soldiers, yet some- 
thing not much beyond the customary show and service of our rural militia. 
Anything like real monasticism, anything for which the use of such terms as 

Tue Monastic anp CONVENTUAL System is not a most unwarrantable and 
delusive usurpation, anything really calculated to produce its advantages, 
such as they were, or even such of them as are wanted or could be desired, 
in these days—an attempt to revive anything that can fairly be called the 
monastic and conventual system, on a scale of any magnitude and permanence, 
must, I think, fail, for want of one great thing—that thing on which, by the 
a appointment, it flourished, while it did flourish, as ‘truly as man lives 
by the air he breathes--namely, that concurrence of men’s minds which form- 
ing What is called the spirit of the age wants, desires, imagines, carries forward 
its own schemes, irresistibly bears down opposition, creates, protects, uses, and 
then, in its progress, ne glects, disowns, and tramples down its old institutions, 
and knows no use in their ruins but to furnish quarries or foundations for 
new ones. 

It seems to me that we can no more revive the monastic system than the 
feudal system. We cannot recal the days of ancient republicanism, or medieval 
chivalry. The French republic was tragic enough ; but who does not feel,—who 
except the lowest and weakest of wretches whom it was meant to impose 
on, did not feel at the time,—that all its archaism was purely farcical? Why 
could not the French have what Greece and Rome had had, if they liked? 
Simply for the same reason, that it could not be dealt with as a matter of 
solemn propriety, if the Duke of Wellington should go down to the house in 
complete armour, or if Julius Caesar should tread the stage in a field marshal’s 
uniform. And why cannot we have tournaments as our forefathers had? 
Why was the attempt to hold one, a few years ago, so laughed at that the 
experiment has not been repeated?) Why is that ridiculous now, which was 
honourable and almost sacred four hundred years ago? Why may not our 
nobles amuse themselves as their ancestors did, without being laughed at? 
| am not expressing any wish for the revival of such a pastime; but merely 
asking why the attempt to revive it is considered as actually absurd, and 
whether it is because the thing itself is so very much less dignified and worthy 


of great men, and so very much more ridiculous in itself than a horse-race, a 
fox-chase, or a steeple-hunt. 
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‘* | shall be told that the state of society is so different. I know it. It is 
just what I am saying. Why it should differ, and differ in that particular 
way, are questions not so easily answered. Nor is it my present business 
to attempt any answer to them. It is more to the purpose to offer one or two 
reasons for believing that the altered state of society renders the revival of 
inonasticism altogether impracticable. 

‘* Do what he may, no man can strip himself of the circumstances and conco- 
mitants, which it has pleased God to place around him. He may say, ‘ I will 
be a monk ;" and he may call himself, and get others to call him by the 
name ; but if he says, ‘I will be a monk of the fourth century,’ or ‘ a monk 
of the fteelfth century,’ we can only assure him that he is mistaken, that the 
thing is impossible, and that if he is a monk at all now-a-days, it must be of 
the nineteenth century. Iam not speaking of either one of those centuries as 
better or worse than the others, but only mean that whatever character he 
may assume, he must take it in his own circumstances. They may be 
friendly or hostile; and, as it relates to the case now under consideration, 
they may be in the church or in the world, in Christians or infidels; in 
others, whoever and whatever they may be, or in himself, such as he is natu- 
rally, or such as he has been made by education and habit: and nothing can 
be more clear than that any man, whether young or old, whether lay or 
clerical, a nobleman or tradesman, a soldier or sailor, a peasant or mechanic, 
aman rich or poor, single or married, who is now living in England, is, both 
as to externals, and as to the modification of himself, in very different cir- 
cumstances from those in which he could have been placed, had he lived in 
the same character and station in the fourth or in the twelfth century. And 
for the English monk of the nineteenth century, there seem to be some pecu- 
liar obstacles. They may exist, and in some degree, more or less, they cer- 
tainly do exist, in some other parts of Christendom, but they are particularly 
obvious and powerful in this country. 

“In the first place, consider how completely, and by what means, the mo- 
nastic system has been put down in England. There is no need to enter into 
the matter of motives or proofs. The fact, which is all that we want, is, that 
popular indignation and hatred of the bitterest kind was excited, and has 
been studiously kept up, and that for centuries the general notion in this 
country has been that a monastery naturally, almost necessarily, isa place 
dedicated to idleness, gluttony, lewdness, hypocrisy, political intrigue, fraud, 
treachery, and blood ; so that, as a matter of course, a nun is to be supposed 
something as bad as can be, and a monk no better. Now, certainly, no can- 
did man will deny, that before the period of the Reformation the monastic 
system in the Western church had got into a very bad state. Too many 
monasteries were really societies of dissolute men; and a vast many more had 
so far departed from their bounden discipline, that there was nothing to re- 
strain the vicious. That is, the monks lived in them under scarcely, if any, 
more control from vice than fellows of colleges do now. That under these 
circumstances, in a dissolute age, great numbers of monks became profane and 
debauched, and a great many more secular and careless of religion, is not to 
be doubted; but that there ever was truth in the coarse and filthy abuse 
heaped upon the monastic order as a body, by some who were forward in the 
business of the Reformation, is what | suppose never was believed by any one 
who had a moderate knowledge of facts. The truth perhaps is, and it is such 
as should satisfy all but the infidel and profane, that if we take any period 
whatever in the history of Christianity, and compare the morals of the monks 
and clergy with those of the laity, we shall find that, however bad the former 
might be, the latter were worse. In fact, it appears to be the testimony of 
history, that the monks and clergy, whether bad or good in themselves, were 
in all times and places better than other people. | 
“ Be this as it may, however, the point with which we are concerned is, that 
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this odium, just or unjust, does exist, and would form an obstacle to the 
revival of monastic institutions in this country. There are, perhaps, some 
lively young men who would reply, ‘ We should like it all the better. We 
should enjoy being persecuted, especially as nobody would venture to harm 
us in life, or limb, or property, to burn us up as the Danes did, or sell us 
up as Henry VIII. did, or hang us up as Elizabeth did; and we should go 
about with shaved crowns and rope girdles, and people would look at us, and 
come to hear us intone from our lecterns.’ Of this, one can only say, that 
in such hands the matter would soon be laughed out of countenance. But 
others, who deserve more respectful consideration, may tell us that we are not 
to truckle to the spirit of the age, but to do that which is right. That is piain 
enough, and I trust that no one will imagine that 1 am recommending a servile 
obsequiousness to popular notions and feelings. Ofcourse we are not to shrink 
from duties, to compromise principles, to adopt or renounce doctrines or prac- 
tices in mere compliment to the irreligious—but there is no need to repeat the 
string of truisms which are not only obvious to common sense, and instinc- 
tively felt by common honesty, but which must be familiar to most readers, 
as being perpetually in the mouths of those who are conscious that they are 
proposing or practising what the great body of the church may deem eccen- 
tric or absurd. 

‘** But these truisms are inapplicable to the matter in hand, which involves 
no fulfilment or breach of any law, human or divine. And in such a case it 
is a matter of wisdom and duty, and practically speaking, of absolute neces- 
sity, to take into account the state of thought and feeling in which the great 
body of the church has been brought up and exists. If any man is fully 
satisfied that there is a divine command or a human law, by which he is bound 
to build a monastery and carry on monasticism, let him pursue his convic- 
tions, without troubling himself about the consequences. Or if he thinks 
that, though there may have been no command on the subject, yet, having 
ceveloped itself, monasticism must be an essential and permanent part of the 
divine dispensation, I should not wish to discuss what appears to me so en- 
tirely unreasonable, and so incapable of being even approached in argument 
without the settlement of many previous questions. But those who believe 
with me that different states of society may render specific institutions, 
forming no part of the church, though more or less connected with it, useful 
at one time, noxious at another, and incapable of existence at a third, I would 
beg to consider one or two features of the present time, as compared with the 
middle ages. 

“In the first place, as it regards vows of any kind. Ido not know whe- 
ther, among the advocates for the revival of monasticism, there are any who 
would maintain them; but in the letter to which I have alluded they are 
fairly abandoned. In the adapted form there are to be ‘ No vows; but a so- 
lemn declaration and engagement of obedience to the superior, and of com- 
phance with the rules of the institution during residence.’ But this seems to 
be in fact giving up the whole thing. Surely no one who has at all consi- 
dered the system of monasticism can doubt that the vow of perpetual self- 
dedication was the very root of the matter. The reserved power of change, 
even if encumbered with difficulties, would alter the whole thing. The 
monastic vow necessarily operates in two ways. First, in making all but the 
most thoughtless careful how they enter upon such a mode of life; and 
secondly, by making those who have taken it contented with a condition 
which they know to be unalterable, and in which, whatever other schemes of 
life may occur to their imagination as brighter than their own, they remain 
peacefully and cheerfully, because that very circumstance of perpetual obliga- 
tion has given it somewhat the character of a divine dispensation. It is very 
well for political agitators, and makers of fancy tales, to tell us of raging 
monks and pining nuns, gnawing the chains of their spiritual bondage, be- 
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cause they were either in love commonly so called, or in love with the vanities 
of the world,—as if such persons, with very few exceptions, would not fairly 
run away, vow or no vow—but it is no part of human nature to be rendered 
permanently unhappy by unalterable dispensations. Generally men and 
women are satisfied with the sex and the stature assigned to them, and do 
not think of making themselves miserable about the circumstances of native 
country, parentage, or anything else which they know cannot be altered. 

‘* But the matter may be illustrated by a case in which a vow of perpetual 
obligation remains among us in the present day. Noone can doubt that it 
would make a difference scarcely to be imagined if the marriage vow, instead 
of being perpetual and irrevocable, were only a ‘ solemn declaration’ that the 
parties would conduct themselves properly so long as they should see fit to 
continue man and wife. I do not mean merely that many unhappy mar- 
riages would be dissolved, and many unequally yoked persons set at liberty, 
for it would certainly operate something far beyond this, and of quite a dif- 
ferent nature. Thousands who are now living happily together, and who, if 
they ever thought of such a thing as a separation, would consider it one of 
the greatest evils that could happen to them, would become unsettled ; would 
be led to speculate, and tempted to experiment ; the possibility would be pre- 
sent to their own minds, or perpetually suggested by others; a cross word or 
an angry look would be followed by divorce, and a state of things would 
follow, plainly shewing that if the name of marriage was retained, its nature 
was changed, and its chief benefits were lost. | am not saying that the mo- 
nastic vow was a good thing, or that those who took it did right; but, that 
without it the system could not have existed; and also, that without it neither 
the system, nor anything really like it, can be now established. 

‘“« But there are, moreover, two particulars in the character assumed by the 
vow in question, which are strongly against its revival in the present age. In 
the early days of monasticism, a person self-devoted by a vow to a life of celibacy 
was on that account looked up to with respect. But the vow, which was then 
in itself a ground of reverence, would in the present day expose any men or 
women who should be known to have taken it, to the suspicion, or the remon- 
strance, or the ridicule, not merely of the frivolous and thoughtless, but of 
nine out of ten of those whom they were brought up to love and honour, and 
to whom they were bound by every tie of affection and respect. And it must 
surely make some difference in the working of a system, whether those who 
adopt it become objects of esteem and veneration, or of contempt and suspi- 
cion. There may be those who would answer as before, that persecution 
from anybody would be delightful; but, besides other reasons for taking cou- 
rage, we may comfort ourselves with the hope that they are not sufficiently 
numerous to fill more than one or two monasteries at the utmost, and that 
only for a very little while. 

“For let us just look at another point—the monastic vow was one of 
obedience ; and in the proposed adaptation there are to be ‘ no vows ; but aso- 
lemn declaration and engagement of obedience to the superior, and of compliance 
with the rules of the institution during residence.’ But what are we to 
understand by ‘ obedience to the superior’ in this revived monastic system ? 

Is it, for instance, to be such as the rule of St. Benedict required? The 
reader may see what that was in a following page. Nothing of that sort, I 
Suppose, can be intended in this enlightened country ; and I am led by the 
disputes which [I have heard for many years past respecting canonical obe- 
dience to our bishops, to doubt whether the talk of obedience has any real 
meaning. I am afraid that in the present day nothing will give such a supe- 
lor power, except law or money; and that only the latter will procure for 
him anything which can properly be called obedience. In the former of these 
cases, where power is given by law, the obedience will be rendered to the law, 
and in no sense whatever to the superior. If he has an act of parliament 
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hanging in his cell, constituting and appointing him ruler over certain persons 
named in the schedule A annexed, according to certain regulations set out in 
schedule B annexed, those certain persons must obey (whether Aim, or the law, 
is perhaps of no great consequenge) so far as the law goes ; but beyond that 
the superior has no power. On the other hand, something further may per- 
haps be procured for him in the way of obedience, by money. I do not mean 
what lawyers call ‘ monies numbered,’ paid down in pence by the superior to 
the monks for capping him, or doing what he bids; but money’s worth, pro- 
vided by the expense of money. There may be endowments such as will (ac- 
cording to the familiar phrase) make it worth men’s while—worth the while 
of men narsed up in sensitive independence—to put up, at least for a time, 
with the degradation and annoyance of submission; or it may give a lift in 
society, smoothe the way to holy orders, or more probably to a sectarian mi- 
nistry; or it may hold out various other advantages, which it is easy to ima- 

ine. But whatever they may be, the obedience thus purchased will be of 
fittle value, and the mode by which it is obtained will considerably qualify 
the nature of the society. It must, | suppose, consist chiefly of those to 
whom such advantages are an object; perhaps entirely ; for men of higher 
motives may not like that sort of constant association and close fellowship 
with the sordid and scheming. 

“ There is, | repeat, a want of power—a want which it is, in the present 
day, impossible to meet by any legitimate and reasonable means. How is it 
attempted in the plan to which I have so repeatedly alluded? The author of 
it seems to have been conscious that the superior would be in rather a help- 
less predicament, and to have thought that, as he could not be magnified, he 
should be multiplied. I am afraid I shall hardly be believed, when I say that, 
under the head of ‘ Vistration,’ we are told, that the proposed monasteries 
are to be visited ‘monthly, by the parochial minister ; quarterly, by the rural 
dean ; half-yearly, by the archdeacon; yearly, by the bishop.’ I fear there 
would be ‘many masters.’ Will the reader be so good as to imagine monas- 
teries in the parish, rural deanery, archdeaconry, and diocese, in which he 
lives, and some three or four others which he may happen to know, to con- 
sider the probabilities, and charitably keep them to himself? 

‘* But let us look at the matter on a broader scale. It must be obvious to 
every one who has reflected on the subject, that the progress of modern so- 
ciety—particularly English society—has been most decidedly against the pos- 
sibility of reviving any institution in which men should live together in com- 
mon. The way of living in this country has long been receding more and 
more from anything like canobitic life; and has been characterized by an 
increasing tendency to independence, individualization, and (to use the words 
ina mild sense) the dissociation and disconnection of men. It will be re- 
membered that I am not speaking of parties political or religious, or of joint- 
stock companies, but of the habits of domestic life. low will these prepare 
men for the Refectory ? There is now no such thing as ‘the meeting of gal- 
lants at the ordinarye,’ although such common tables ‘ were long the universal 
resort of gentlemen ;’ and, indeed, of all classes of society in England, as 
they still are in other countries of Europe. But the most striking illustra- 
tion is furnished by the principal clubs which have been instituted in London 
within about twenty years. Most of them have some distinguishing cha- 
racter: the Athenxum, for instance, as a literary club; the Carlton, a poli- 
tical one; and in some others the name is a sufficient indication; as the 
United Service, the Junior United Service, the Travellers’, the United Univer- 
sity, the Oxford and Cambridge, the Reform. We may in all these cases 
imagine some degree of sympathy and congruity among the members of each 
club. At least, we may safely say, what is still more to our purpose, that an 
immense majority of members have at some time or other been used to eat 
what are significantly called ‘commons,’ in the hall of a college, or an inn of 
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court, or at a naval or military mess-table. And yet I am informed that in 
only one of the institutions which I have mentioned is there anything in the 
nature of a fable (héle ; and that in that one it is only a recent experiment, of 
which it still remains to be seen whether it will succeed, or whether, like 
similar attempts in other clubs, it must be abandoned. So totally different is 
the usual course of things, that half a dozen gentlemen, it may be, are sitting 
together until the moment at which each has put down his name to dine on 
a particular joint ; when it is ready, they go into another room, separate to six 
different tables, and the ambulatory joint seeks them out in their independent 
establishments, while each is not supposed to know of even the existence of the 
other five. Perhaps it would not be too much to say that in the clubs which 
I have named, nearly an hundred thousand dinners (to say nothing of other 
meals) are annually served; and to add, that though eaten (as regards each 
club) in the same room, and in company, yet nine out of ten are single, not to 
say solitary meals. 

“Tam not finding fault with this. I shall probably be told that it is much 
the best way ; that it does not arise from any want of good feeling, but that it 
is found to be, on the whole, much more pleasant,—‘ you are more indepen- 
dent.’ I really do not mean to contradict this, or to argue about the compa- 
rative merits of the present, and any former, system. I am only stating a fact, 
and that only as an illustration; but I say that such a fact, or its cause, what- 
ever that may be, is something much in the way of any attempt to revive 
ceenobitic life. And if the habits in which the present generation have been 
educated, have drifted them so far away from the refectory, is it worth 
while to waste a word about the dormitory? I will, therefore, here only ask 
the reader to reflect on these two very important points, and to draw 
out, for his own consideration, the details respecting them ; unless indeed he 
should feel that he cannot do that until he knows from what class of society, 
or whether from all classes indiscriminately, the monks are to be taken; and 
on this point I am not at present able to give him any satisfactory information, 
being extremely puzzled about it myself.”—Pref. viii. e¢ seq. 





The Past and Prospective Extension of the Gospel by Missions to the Heathen 
considered in Fight Lectures, (the Bampton Lecture.) By A. Grant, D.C.L. 
8vo. Rivingtons. 


Tuere has seldom been written a more interesting Bampton lecture 
than the present. Its object is to point out the sources of failure 
in missionary exertion where they have been ineffectual, and to 
strengthen and confirm them by suggesting the course of operation 
suited to the various cases which present themselves to the modern 
missionary. After alluding to the expectations which may lawfully 
be entertained, and the motives which ought to stimulate the church 
to attempt to Christianize the heathen, the debt of justice owed 
them is forcibly stated :—® Already the tendency of an unhallowed 
influence has been witnessed in two fearful results—the extermination 
of whole races, and a dark scepticism in many of those heathen who 
have learned to cast off their native superstitions.” (Preface, p. xvi.) 
rhus we have made the savage poor indeed, if we have even allowed 
him to exist, and unless there be something ungodly in the very nature 
of colonization, which no measures of holy benevolence can correct, 
the demand on us for missionary exertion is most imperative. 

Then comes the consideration how to make it in the most effective 
way. To learn this, the special obstacles which present themselves 
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to the modern missionary are considered and balanced with their ad- 
vantages. He goes not forth in weakness or an illiterate condition ; 
he is the representative of the faith of a dominant nation, strong in 
arts and arms, and as far as acquiescence and recognition go, he may 
be considered as having the weight of the civil government with hin— 
advantages which collectively—especially when including the art of 
healing—go far to compensate for the want of miraculous powers. 
But he has evils to contend against which the first Christians never 
knew—the consolidation of superstitions sustained by an ancient lite- 
rature, and bearing a thoughtful and philosophic character throughout 
the greater part of Asia; or else Mahometanism, a creed containing 
so many elements of truth, and built, at first, upon so sacred a founda- 
tion, that it takes hold upon the heart, and makes its votaries feel 
they have a faith. He has also the vicious lives of Christians among 
the heathen, and, worst of all, he has that want of unity in the chure ‘hh, 
at home and abroad, which must startle every heathen man the instant 
it becomes known to him. 

But Christianity is not merely a spiritual influence, (so argues the 
third lecture,) it is a spiritual and visible institution ; such an institu- 
tion is required to supply the spiritual wants of men; such, to preserve 
the truth implanted, God provided from the first, such he continued 
in the Christian church, It was preached by men commissioned by 
those whose right to send was universally conceded ; and this neither 
damped the ze al nor limited the range of the first preachers more 
than obvious prudence and the very nature of a chureh demanded. 
Dr. Grant proceeds then to review the spread of Christianity in 
the middle and dark ages—the noble efforts of the Western Church, 
and, in many instances, their evident success. Their course was 
marked and uniform, Under the sanction of their spiritual su- 
periors, a small party of heroes of the cross would advance into the 
wild, much in the way that Napier represents Napoleon's armies 
to have acted in the subjugation of a country ; as if the closed 
hand of an arm were thrust forward, and then the fingers expanded. 
There they would draw the sword of the Spirit, live the gospel, la- 
bour with their own hands, and first win the reverence, then form 
the faith, of men to whom they preached a living word, prescribed 
a course of action, and on whom they imposed a system of restraints 
common to all who then bore the Christian name. They made them 
members of one body, and achieved triumphs to which both the Roman 
and reformed churches have since been strangers. Since the Refor- 
mation, the Roman church has made considerable missionary efforts 
with various suecess—success impeded by the jealousies of her various 
orders, and sadly deteriorated in value by the amount of concession to 
heathen prejudices made, and the indiscriminate baptism of half- 
Christianized pagans. Full justice is done in this lecture to the 
generous toils of the Roman missionary, where he has gone forth 
in the spirit of the olden time, and devoted himself to a real and 
substantial improvement of savage nations. On the other hand, 


Dr. Grant's review makes very questionable the vaunted successes of 


the Roman as a missionary church, and seems to reduce it, in this 
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respect, to the level on which other societies stand ; in all the number 
of converts appears to depend on the estimate formed of conversion 
by the missionary, and while thousands may be baptized in a few 
months by one, scarce any of their number might be considered as 
more than unsatisfactory catechumens by another. The difficulty 
in all barbarous nations is to prevent the convert’s relapse, and 
to lead him on unto perfection, not to induce him at some moment 
of excitement, or in the hour of sickness or distress, to abandon 
an idolatrous system which never had nor could have any real 
hold upon his affections. Wherever a missionary chooses to over- 
look this, especially if he is content to effect a compromise with 
any of the already formed bad habits of his convert, he may report 
successes of greater splendour than Protestant missionaries have 
generally boasted. 

The sixth lecture gives an account of the missionary enterprises of 
the reformed bodies, the projects of the seventeenth and the attempts 
of the eighteenth century. Of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel no mention will be made here, since a sketch of its history 
is at present occupying the pages of this Number. After noticing 
the exertions of the Moravians, who ‘rose up to exhibit a pattern of 
devotion and godly enterprise, which no subsequent efforts have at 
all equalled,” (p. 189,) the author proceeds to give a sketch of 
the “ general movement chiefly among the Protestant bodies in this 
tand. In 1792 the Baptist Missionary Society was formed, and was 
followed, three years later, by the London Society, for the same purpose, 
conducted chiefly by Independents ; in the following year the Scotch 
Association was instituted, and in 1800, several individuals within 
the church originated the present Church Missionary Society for 
Christianizing heathen in Africa and the East; in 1817, again, the 
Wesleyan Association was consolidated ; and beside these various 
bodies, several others, many of them in America, and most of minor 
importance, pursue the same object, each carrying its peculiar prin- 
ciples and tenets among Europeans and natives in different parts of 
the globe.”—/(p. 191.) 

A very inadequate idea of the value of religious truth is formed 
by him who supposes that any portion of it can be received without 
benefit. The altar may be broken and the ashes spilled, but the scent 
of old libations will remain with its fragments. These ‘sadly de- 
sultory efforts’? have not been without good effect. But the move- 
ment, whatever was its value, commenced within the church, that 
is, among clergymen. Several of these were engaged as early as 
1790 in the education of two young men as missionaries to the islands 
of the Pacific, and the scheme was only disconcerted by two cir- 
cunistances, one of which tells well for the orthodoxy of their tuition. 
They refused to proceed without orders, and the Bishop of London 
would not ordain them. Sir J. Banks and Mr. Wilberforce took 
an interest in the project; but the issue may be summed up in 
the words of a letter of Mr. Romaine’s :—“ Their passage is obtained 
—what I was doubtful of is now certain, and what I was certain 
of is now doubtful. The Bishop of London has refused to ordain 
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them ; but Mr. Wilberforce will try him again.”* The Bishop of 
London had merely declined to receive the candidates to examination 
as not belonging to his diocese, but to the primate’s ; Archbishop 
Secker, however, was equally resolute; and thescheme failed when every 
preliminary difficulty had been overcome. ‘The first missionary move- 

ment in England originated with clergy men of her church; yet the 
bishops may have been quite right in declining to act with ‘parties 
whom they could not understand, “and who were not better known for 
their zeal in the cause of missions, than for some irregularities which 
wore a very sectarian aspect. 

The London society to which Dr. Grant alludes was established 
greatly through the agency of members of the Church of England. 
The earliest and largest sums subscribed came from them ; and at- 
tempts were made to engage the Bishop of London to countenance its 
proceedings. Its animus was not that of modern sectarianism ; and 
it was only when a dissenter had been constituted chief teacher of 
‘the future missionaries, and a church missionary society had been 
called into existence, that churchmen and clergymen drew off from a 
scheme which, although irregular, presented itself to their minds as 
the best method of doing a duty. In 1798 the Bishop of London 
gave them his “good wishes and his prayers.” This, at least, was not 
likely to convince men of very lax opinions on church discipline that 
they were much in the wrong. but from whatever source these imis- 
sions sprung, and whatever advantages they may have had from 
adventitious circumstances ; however brilliant may have been the 
local and temporary successes which have attended them; they must 
be admitted to have produced no results commensurate with the per- 
sonal worth and self-devotion of many of the missionaries, and the 
urgency of appeal and large outlay by which they have been sup- 
ported at home. This, it would seem, must arise from some defect 
in the methods employed. 

The seventh lecture is on the present condition and wants of 
the Church of England Mission. ‘The text (Luke, xxii. 35, 36) is 
one, the writer of this notice believes, which Mr. Irving once preached 
from when in the height of his popularity, and discoursed of in 
behalf of some missionary society that trusted to his talents for a 
great collection; and great offence he gave to his clients by arguing 
that the first, not the second, commission of Christ to the apostles 
was that which should be regarded as his rule by the Christian mis- 
sionary : still it is undoubtedly true, that very little money will suffice 
for the true missionary, especially if unmarried. On this point the 
evidence is conflicting. Schwartz considered that a missionary should 
be unmarried. The Moravians, the most successful of modern evan- 
gelists, on the other hand, encourage missionaries to marry, in which 
case, the care of the widow and orphans seems to devolve on the 
sender, when he who is sent perishes, even assuming that they can 
sustain themselves up to the husband's and father’s death. With a 
person so devoted to the work he engages in, as to forsake home and 


* The writer makes these statements on the authority of original letters, which 
bave never been published. 
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every comfort to preach to the heathen, it would seem, indeed, that 
any pecuniary reward must be matter of little consideration. Yet 
even when such a man is found, money will be wanted to make him 
an efficient missionary. Indeed, it seems to have been forgotten, that 
a man cannot be prepared for this office in a month. He requires a 
very special education ; he requires a state of religious feeling not 
easily preserved in the round of civil life; and unless his eye has 
been kept from very childhood upon his illustrious office, he can 
scarcely be expected at once to comprehend and be able to answer 
its demands upon him. Indeed, it is a sore temptation to a man, to 
find himself, when qualified to be a church missionary, also qualified 
to move in the upper circles of English society, and possessed of 
much knowledge, which he may turn to account at home, and but 
little that will be useful to him abroad, with all the difficulty of ac- 
quiring a foreign tongue, in mature age, staring him in the face ; 
and, after all, no special demand made on him by the church. No 
person or persons who have a right, or rather, could take the freedom 
of calling upon him to enter on a truly self-denying service. 

Again, the Church of England is scarcely, in its construction, 
a missionary church. Her clergy, if conscientious, are tied down to 
a ritual with considerable strictness, and this ritual assumes the Chris- 
tianity of all who hear it. The extent to which this must embarrass 
missionaries may well be conceived. In the Bishop of Toronto's 
Visitation Journal, just published, he writes, “In the two villages 
there are still several pagan Indians, and yet they attend the ser- 
vices of the church. While they continue pagans, they paint their 
faces and refuse to kneel.’—p. 20. And yet, as matters stand at 
present, the power to dispense with any portion of the prayers, or to 
institute and sanction others more adapted to the church's present 
emergency, is unsettled or dormant. Perhaps to these and similar 
obstacles it may be imputed, that so few clergy come forward 
to do the work, for which it does not appear as if the church to 
which they belonged had made any preparation. No prayer in their 
litany implores God’s blessing on their congregations, “ gathered from 
among the Greenlanders, Indians, Hottentots, and Esquimaux,’ as it 
stands in the Moravian liturgy. They are ordained, notwithstanding 
the words of the original commission, on the assumption that they 
are to minister in a Christian land; and they may doubt how far, 
under such circumstances, they may be called on to quit it. 

This must not be taken as representing the substance of the seventh 
lecture, but it leads to much the same conclusions. It is admitted on 
all hands, that a more direct call upon her clergy by the church, more 
concentration, and better organization, is needed in our missionary 
enterprises. In consecrating bishops for the colonies, a step in this 
direction has been taken, on which the Divine blessing may confi- 
dently be expected; but another and a most important want it may 
be difficult, from causes above alluded to, to meet. 

“Tt is the want of some body of instructions, for the guidance of the mis- 
sionaries in their intercourse with the various classes of heathen. 


“ Questions must, day by day, present themselves to the missionary, in 
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which he is now thrown back on his own resources, skill, and judgment, 
either for solving them or for determining his own line of action; on which, 
nevertheless, a wider and more deliberate view of his position, of the cha- 
racter, religious system, or prejudices of those with whom he is brought in 
contact, might supply a specific rule of conduct. Some time, no doubt, is 
needed, and considerable experience, in operations of large compass, before 
the real difficulties that beset them can be discerned, their bearings ascertained, 
or those principles evolved upon which they may successfully be met. Yet 
most of the questions that arise are now no longer new ; a vast unsorted mass 
of information respecting them is in our hands, and facts are ascertained, suf- 
ficiently numerous to allow of inductions being drawn from them, or at least 
a judgment being expressed. Perhaps it will be best perceived how requisite 
is some such code of instructions, if I proceed, in illustration, to adduce one 
or two cases on which perplexities and contradictory views may exist, and yet 
on aright treatment of which the whole success of a mission may depend. 

Ist. The first and most important is, the way in which the heathen mind 
should be met in setting before it the gospel of salvation. 

“It will appear, from what has been already said, that a different method 
will be needed in the treatment of the civilized and the uncivilized,—of those 
whose minds are already moulded and fashioned by a definite creed and sys- 
tem of worship, and those whose religion consists only of a blind and sense- 
less superstition, and rude idolatry. And further than this; in respect to the 
former, both @ priori reasoning and apostolic practice would suggest, what ex- 


perience leads us to conclude, that the attempt to produce conviction should 


not be made by advancing at once the high and most holy doctrines which lie 
at the centre of the Christian faith. 

“The chief argument in support of such a mode of proceeding has been 
drawn from the often-cited testimony of the Moravian missionaries, who, in 
their conversion of the Greenlanders, record, that it was not until they 
preached * Christ, and him crucified, without first * laying the foundation of re- 
pentance from dead works, and faith towards God,” that any effect was seen to 
follow on their labours: and upon this, and one or two similar instances, a 
modern theory of conversion has been built. But in this case, as in all with 
which I am acquainted, a long preparatory process had preceded this appear- 
ance of fruit. For seven years the Moravians had been instructing these sa- 
vages ; for twelve years previously the Danes had been civilizing and teaching 
them; and some result was, therefore, reasonably at that time to be expected. 
A similar appearance of success occurred in the southern isles, in a like sud- 
den way, after years of night toil, in which nothing had been taken; yet in 
this case there was no variation in the mode of teaching, so that the change is 
referable to some other cause. Kut even supposing such a mode of instruc- 
tion to be fitted for minds destitute of any systematic creed, and sunk in much 
misery and personal degradation, yet pursue the same method with a culti- 
vated Oriental, and the doctrine will be assailed by a searching and sifting 
analysis. Evidence will be demanded, and when it is produced, the facts on 
which it rests will be disputed, and the reasonings evaded; chronology and 
history will be denied, or met by some counter system of ‘such magnitude, 
that, in comparison with it, the former will appear contemptible; and the 
whole discussion will probably be thrown back upon some abstract question 
of philosophy or natural theology. So that either these obstacles must be 
previously removed, or else some common principles of belief be sought, from 
which the peculiar doctrines of the Christian faith may be evolved, and thus 
recommended to the acceptance of the disputant. ; 

“And hence arises a consideration of peculiar interest. All researches 
upon the subject have confirmed the fact—and there could not be a more en- 
gaging study than fully to verify it—that throughout the heathen world ge re 
lie scattered the seeds of a primeval tradition, sometimes nearly obliterated, 
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mixed with fable, sometimes overlaid by a vast and extravagant mythology, or 
absorbed in some philosophic theory ; still supplying those elements of truth 
through which the systems by which they are obscured exist at all, and be- 
come productive of any social benefits. Now, in these traditional revelations 
the germ of the gospel may be said to exist as it did when they were first 
communicated toman. And in reasoning with the thoughtful and intelligent, 
it would seem the one plan of winning the way to their conviction and ac- 
ceptance of the divine faith, to appeal to these primal truths, and through the 
expansion and full development of them, to dislodge and shake off the mass of 
error with which they are encrusted. It would seem the way to conciliate 
prejudice, and break down that posture of antagonism which the mind natu- 
rally assuines, when its faith is directly assailed. And the slightest examina- 
tion of the method of instruction pursued by our blessed Lord,—how He dis- 
pensed to His disciples His heavenly truths, each one in its season, drawing it 
out as they were able to bear it, sometimes basing His lessons on the law of 
nature, sometimes unfolding them from the germinal principles in which they 
lay involved in the law of Moses; or of the method adopted by St. Paul, 
when he reasoned with Felix, or preached to the Athenians, or expounded the 
scriptures to the Jews: or further, of the analogy that may be drawn from 
the whole course of growth, expansion, and gradual increase, by which the 
revelation of the gospel, through long prophetic periods, was ushered into the 
world. All this would teach us, that a certain economy of instruction is the 
ordained method for enlightening and convincing the human mind, that an 
appeal to common principles of belief will more surely and effectually con- 
duce to the acknowledgment of the truth than a naked announcement of the 
deep things and unsearchable riches of Christ. And it is deeply interesting 
to observe, how later and more accurate investigations into heathen, and espe- 
cially oriental systems, have opened up those latent elements of truth, these 
points of contact with the heathen mind.”—pp. 263—268. 

Some observations on the order in which divine truths should be 
presented to the heathen mind, and some of the encouragements 
which present themselves at the present juncture, to missionary la- 
bour, conclude the volume ; to which is added, a very valuable docu- 
mentary appendix. It only remains to await the results which may 
be hoped from so candid, able, and moderate an exposition of the 
duty of the church, and the steps which she must take if ever she 
would effectually discharge it. 





Conciones Academica. Ten Sermons Preached before the University of Cambridge. 
By W. J. Blakesley, M.A. 8vo. Cambridge. 


Ir all the sermons published were of the same character as these, there 
would not be the same prospect of immediate oblivion which presents 
itself to all publishers of sermons in the present day, save the few 
who have that species of talent which collects a congregation of ladies. 
It is, indeed, quite a reflection on the clergy at large, that they so 
little know their own standing, as to expose them whenever partial 
friends ask the publication of sermons, often by way of flattery, to an 
ordeal they have no disposition to resist, even if they do not seek it of 
their own proper motion. No doubt a man of ordinary abilities may, in 
along course of years, gain that kindof influence overa parish which 
shall make his ordinary communications, like those of Paul the aged, 
Precious when he is gathered to his fathers, however common-place 
they may be in themselves ; but how small is the proportion volumes 
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of sermons published under such circumstances bear to the common- 
place productions of young men, who seem to print sermons from a 
wish to be in type, and a disinclination to prepare anything for that 
purpose which they are not compelled to do by their very position. 

The volume of Mr. Blakesley is of a very different class, and it is 
a pity that it must be swamped in the tide of sermons continually gush- 
ing from the press. They have all been carefully thought out and 
prepared for the university pulpit, and form valuable essays on 
important subjects. The first is an assize sermon. The next five, 
the most interesting of the volume, are on the dispensation of Paganism, 
the last four on Christian evidences. The following extract is from 
the second sermon in the volume; it forms a fair specimen of the 
whole, and places classical studies in a striking light. 


“‘ If we are not prepared to admit that Christians have no interest in the 
history of those nations, from whom all the civilization of the world has sprung ; 
to whom we owe, primarily, all the influence which the arts, the exact sciences, 
the philosophy of laws and of morals, exercise upon mankind, (and how great 
these influences are even in reference to the interests of religion need not here 
surely be insisted on,)—if we will not allow that forus these nationsare as if 
they had never been, we must suppose them, no less than the Jewish people, to 
have been, in their sphere, the agents of the Divine will; and it then becomes our 
bounden duty to examine in what their agency consisted, and how the course 
of Providence led them to a state in which, when the great truth was announced 
which ‘confirmed the promises made to the fathers,’ they, too, on their part, 
‘ might glorify God for his mercy.’ 

* Now, if in the perusal of the history of the Jews, the predominant im- 
pression left on our minds is admiration at the effects produced ona weak 
and semi-barbarous people, inferior in every respect to the other nations of 
the ancient world, by the conviction, (varying in strength at different times, 
but never entirely relinquished) that there was but one divine ruler of the 
world, and that he was their preserver and guardian, the corresponding most 
striking phenomenon in the study of Paganism is, how the absence of a prac- 
tical belief in this cardinal truth, paralyzed the exertions of the most active 
virtue, clouded the conclusions of the keenest intellects, and produced in nations, 
who for refinement in taste have never been approached, a subserviency to the 
most grovelling appetites, and the most monstrous vices. If from the former we 
are taught how well God can dispense with man’s help, from the latter we 
may learn, in a way nothing else can teach us, how little man can dispense 
with God’s. We see him, with all his best powers developed to their fullest 
extent, vainly toiling up a hill of sand which sinks from under his feet; we 
see him sometimes advanced within sight of the top, but ever before he attains 
to it the treacherous soil yields, and he is borne in anguish and disappointment 
back tothe bottom. By such a view, the continually-recurring type of Pagan 
civilization, we learn to acknowledge the truth, that he who would win the 
summit must do it by the aid of wings from Heaven.”—p. 31. 





The Protestant Reformation in all Countries. A Book for Critical Times. 
By the Rev. John Morison, D.D. 8vo. Fisher. 
Ir is always satisfactory to read a book for critical times, as it implies 
that the author has so fully and deeply studied the subject as to feel 
himself invulnerable, and defy criticism. No one, however, tolerably 
read in church history, can go far in this volume without perceiving 
that the title has a different meaning, since he who would attempt 
to point out its gross misstatements, false conceptions, and ignorance, 
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would be fairly baffled by their multitude and inimitable coolness. 
Thus, after all that has been written in late years about the Waldenses, 
Dr. M. writes :— 


‘« Among the witnesses for God who never forsook his tfuth in the dark and 
gloomy days the Vaudois of the Valleys deserve to occupy a conspicuous 
place. That this wonderful people sprung immediately from the primitive 
Italian churches is rendered in the highest degree probable by the facts of 
genuine history.”—p. 23. 

It would be an insult to the readers of the British Magazine to 
offer any comment on such a statement, but there are many others 
equally astonishing. 

“ After the Vallenses, the next light which shone on the darkness of the 
middle ages was the church of the Albigenses. This remarkable people, 
sprung from one Constantine, a native of Armenia. He formed a church, in 
fact, upon the principles of the New Testament, and multitudes flocked around 
him, and embraced the anti-papal doctrine of the great apostle of the Gentiles, 
and so zealous was the attachment of the followers of Constantine to that 
doctrine, that they adopted or received the distinctive appellation of Pauli- 
cians.’’—p. 37. 

Well! Dr. Keith did the same thing, something after this sort, 
‘“ The Paulicians, or followers of St. Paul.” Paul of Samosata was, 
of course, a mere imagination of Cedrinus. Indeed, we learn at 
p. 40, “ That there is not a tittle of well supported evidence to prove 
that the Albigenses, in any stage of their history, were Manicheans.’ 
Such a communication does not encourage the reader to proceed far 
with the Book for Critical Times, which is, in fact, a mere rifaccia- 
mento of D’ Aubigné, Faber, Blair, Stebbing, M‘Crie, Taylor, &e. 

The very notes of Maclaine on Mosheim are quoted ; but the evi- 
dent absence of any original knowledge as to the state of religious 
feeling within and without the Roman church, previous to the 
Reformation, is more manifest in the present work than in most of 
those on which it has been founded. No man ever understood other 
days by reading what men of his own have said about them, and if 
he writes, he will mislead even more than he has been misled. 





Life and Times of John Reuchlin, or Capnion. By Francis Barham. 
Small 8vo. Whittaker. 


Mucu labour has been bestowed upon the age of the reformation. 
The Germans appear to have been lately exerting themselves to pre- 
serve and arrange the surviving records of some of those men who in- 
troduced that era. This has facilitated the researches which have 
produced the lives of Savonarola and Reuchlin; and although the 
latter does not approach the former in stirring interest, it nevertheless 
forms a link in the chain of history which is necessary for its com- 
pleteness. Reuchlin was born in 1455; in 1474 he was studying 
Greek with eagerness under Andronicus Contoblacas, at Basle—an 
acquirement, however uncommon in that age, less rare than one he 
had previously begun to make—a knowledge of the Hebrew Bible. 
Having graduated as master of arts in this university, 1477, he began 
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to teach Greek, just at the moment when the classical authors began 
to dispute possession of the ecclesiastical seminaries with the school- 
men and fathers. But the great event of his life was his sustained 
and generous endeavour to preserve the Jewish literature from the 
destruction with which the zeal of a professedly converted Jew 
threatened it. ‘ This man and the Dominicans solicited and obtained 
from the Emperor Maximilian, perhaps with good intentions, an order, 
by virtue whereof the Jews were to carry all their Hebrew books 
(the Bible excepted) to the town-hall of the place where they resided. 
There those writings were to be burned.” —(p. 25.) Reuchlin seems 
to have adopted the most superstitious notions, however, on the mys- 
teries of the Cabala, such as suggest a favourable interpretation of the 
motives of his opponents in the long struggle he made to defeat their 
purposes, and leave a shade upon his own memory which Mr. Barham 
does not disguise. On the whole, the book is one which does him 
much credit. awe 
The Biographical Dictionary of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge. Vols.5 and 6. Longman. 

Tue remarks already made on the earlier volumes of this work apply 
equally to the present. What the extent of the whole, when complete, 
may be, cannot at present be conjectured, six octavos, very closely 
printed, of between four and five hundred pages each, having brought 
the alphabet no further than atk. Much labour is evidently bestowed 
upon it, and numerous references are given to the works from which 
information is derived. Among the articles in the last volume, one 
or two, of several which have been chosen almost at random, have 
appeared somewhat meagre, but the writer has seen no mistake which 
he has known to be such, in those which have met his eye, and several 
biographies have been excellent. The lives of men who have been 
our contemporaries are here preserved, which will make the book a 
mine for the next generation, and illustrate that which is past. Unless 
a work of this kind is grossly blundered by the majority of its writers, 
it is very possible to form a too favourable estimate of it, but a society 
has advantages no individual publisher can have, in securing competent 
writers, and this seems to have been done in the present instance with 
much success. 





Discourses for the Festivals of the Church of England. With Notes. By the 
Rev. J.B. Marsden, M.A. 8vo. Hamilton and Adams. 
Tuts is one of several similar volumes which have recently been pub- 
lished, all of which may be received as signs of an increased reverence 
for the teaching of the church, and a desire to give or receive instruc- 
tion in accordance with her institutions. The present volume is 
avowedly based on preparations for the pulpit, and exhibits therefore, 
in many respects, features which it shares in common with nine-tenths 
of the literature published by the clergy. Considered as a series of 
sermons, indeed, there is considerable merit in these discourses ; they 
sketch comprehensively and clearly the lives of those holy men whose 
acts are recorded in the Scriptures,and whose names are commemorated 
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by the church, and there is a right feeling and piety running through 
the volume, which speaks of better things than mere information. 
The alloy of all this would be considered, as itself, praise by many. 
The absence of those views on apostolical discipline and order which 
such subjects as Mr. Marsden treats of would naturally suggest, and 
which, though rarely suitable for the pulpit, should certainly be brought 
forward in the study, for which this book is avowedly written. Sup- 
pressing such statements is not the way to place them in their proper 
light ; and if none but violent men and partizans vindicate the divine 
right of episcopacy, the fault rests on others than themselves if too 
many who hold it conceive of the grace of God as so bound to it, that 
the knowledge and love of the faith taught in Holy Scripture is 
totally unacceptable to him when not diffused in his appointed way. 





The History of the Church of Scotland. By Thomas Stephen, Esq. 
Parts 6, 7,8, and 9. S8vo. Lendrum. 

Tuis work, which promises to take its place as a popular Scottish 
ecclesiastical history since the reformation, has reached the stirring 
period of Charles the First, and it continues to be written in a lively 
and interesting style. It is, indeed, principally a digest of the autho- 
rities who have already done much towards arranging the original 
materials of history ; and a larger mixture of original reference to 
contemporary letters, documents, &c., which would throw new light 
upon many of the standard facts of history, would take away from 
that feeling which too frequently comes across the reader, that he has 
read it before. Still the leading features of a period so much dis- 
cussed as that of the two latter numbers, are sufficiently settled to 
make any expectation of novelty in anything but minor details un- 
reasonable ; and assuredly Mr. S. has produced from his materials 
hitherto a very interesting book, taking a generally right view of the 
characters and times with which it is conversant. 





“ A LETTER to the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart., on the Re- 
storation of Suffragan Bishops,” by the Rev. T. Lathbury, (Parker,) 
deserves much attention. The call for an order of suffragan bishops 
seems so imperative, and the objections to, or difficulties in, theirappoint- 
ment so imaginary, that it may reasonably be hoped for ere long, 
especially if sees are to be united which are already, singly, enough 
to occupy the attention of any commonly qualified prelate —‘* Modern 
Wesleyanism Compared with the Teaching of Mr. Wesley,’’ (Leslie, ) 
an excellent pamphlet, illustrative of the total abandonment of their 
teacher’s opinions, by the modern sevenfold sects of Methodists. The 
parallel columns of Wesley and his present followers must have some 
influence with all those who venerate his name, who will be persuaded 
to read them.—*“ Supplement, including Index and Table to Ancient 
Christianity and the Doctrine of the Oxford Tracts,” (Jackson and 
Walford,) concluding one of the basest or most ignorant attacks 
that have ever been made on the Fathers of the Christian church and 
her first-born children.—“ Annual Supplement to Willich’s Tithe 
Commutation Table,” (Longman.) Mr. W.’s name guarantees the 
accuracy of this.—‘* The Protestant Dissenter’s Catechism,’ by the 
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late Samuel Palmer, (twenty-third edition, ]12mo,) is a very calm and 
plausible exposé of every _ that the mischief-makers of the last 
300 years have succeeded in discovering with which to defame and 
injure the church of ected. Pye Smith, D.D., is the editor, and 
has prefixed a preface much of a piece with the work, setting forth 
that it is unanswerable and unanswered !—* Zeal for Little Children 
the Hope of the Church,” by J. Skinner, (12mo, Burns,) treats on an 
linportant topic with ability and earnestness. —‘ The Orentator,” 
published by the Cambridge Camden Society, an ingenious con- 
trivance, being a card with revolving dise to shew, with the aid 
of a compass, the precise orentation of any church, and so indi- 
cate the saint to which it was originally dedic: ted. —The graphic 
‘ Autobiography of a Dissenting Minister,” (Smith and Elder,) has 
reached a sixth edition. —* A Sermon preached in St. John’s Episcopal 
Chapel, Edinburgh,” by the Rev. B. Addison, (Burns,) is generally 
a sound and well informed discourse, but contains the astounding 
statement that 30,000 suffered exile and the loss of all things under 
Mary.—Two Parts of “ The Church in Canada,” being visitation jour- 
nals of the Bishops of Toronto and Quebec, have been published by the 
Socie ty forthe P ropagation of the Gospe l, aa are most inte resting.— 
An exceedingly right-minded and useful “ Sermon,” by J. C. Wynter, 
M. A.,, preached at a Visitation at Reigate, (Rivingtons,) deserves 
notice, especially in one point, the exceeding dithculty of a contem- 
porary judgment as to what 7s a erisis in the chureh.— Several num- 
bers of a work entitled “The Churchman’s Sunday Evenings at 
Home,” by the Rev, A. Watson, (Cleaver,) appear to deserve com- 
mendation. They are plainly written, and rank respeetably among 
the very numerous works of this class now publishing.—The same 
si ae may be made on * Illustrations of the Fasts and Festivals,’ 
by H. . Cherry, small 8vo, (Cleaver.)—* A Pastoral Letter, ad- 
dresse 4 to his C ongregation on the opening of the new church of St. 
James's, Cruden,” by the Rev. John Pratt, M.A., (Rivingtons,) is an 
excellent address on the temptations to which churchmen are exposed 
in Scotland at present.—* An Answer to Dr. Pusey’s Sermon, &c., in 
a Series of Letters to the Lord Bishop of Ripon, by a Clergyman of 
his Lordship’s Diocese.’ (Seeley.) A weak and saucy answer to a 
inost incomprehensible discourse by some young man who had better, 
for his own sake, have let it alone.—‘* A Letter from a Member of 
the Chureh of England to his Fellow Churchmen,” (Longman,) is a 
good tract.—* The Law of the Rubric,” a sermon by the Rev. A. 
Campbell, A.M., rector of Liverpool, (Rivingtons,) is an excellent 
discourse, which has obtained great circulation, (the writer believes.) 
It seems very likely to do good in the present day.— Testimonies to 
Church Principles, selected from Episcopal Charges and Sermons.’ 
(Burns.) This is a very fair reply to the many selections of an oppo- 
site character by another party. Twelve prelates are quoted on 
many of the prominent topies of dispute in the present day; and 
although none of them defend what is popularly called tractarianism 
—truths which have never been without defenders, but which re- 
cently have been charged on those who hold them as criteria of party 
are vindieated as boldly as if they had no impugners, 
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SPEECH OF THE BISHOP OF EXETER AT PLYMOUTH. 


Ar a meeting held at Plymouth, on Monday, the 15th of February, of the 
Plymouth District Association of the National Society for the Education of 
the Poor, the Society for Building and Repairing Churches, and the Society 
for Promoting the Employment of Additional Curates in Populous Places, 
the Bishop of Exeter,—who presided on the occasion, and was supported by a 
numerous body of the clergy of the district,—on taking the chair, made the 
following remarks :— 

His Lordship said he felt great pleasure in being able to come among them 
to preside at their meeting on the present occasion. He said this with an 
especial reference to the incidents of the times in which they were living; for, 
however peaceable the state of things might be, however comfortable might 
be the prospects which now blessed the country, through the better spirit 
manifested by all classes of the community, yet the memories of those present 
could not be so very weak as not to carry their minds back over a few years 
that had passed; and how full of fear were those years! A short time since 
the boldest man amongst them did not dare to contemplate the prospects of the 
country for the year ensuing. A combination of circumstances had over- 
whelmed the country ; ; while there raged an insurrection, such as had never 
before been beheld in Christian England, inasmuch as it was against religion 
as well as against the government of the country. ‘That was the tremendous 
prospect a short time since. But now, by the blessing of God, that prospect 
had been ameliorated, and there appeared on the surface of things peace, har- 
mony, and comfort. 

Ile presumed that he was now addressing persons who were satisfied that 
a great national sin had been committed by their neglect to instruct the people 
in the truths of religion—a sin which had extended over a long series of 
years, and with regard to which the people should, with bended knees and 
contrite and humble hearts, fervently implore that, by the grace of God on 
their exertions, the country might be purged of it. The government of the 
country—and here he wished it to be distinctly understood that it was not for 
him to say whether the government had done wisely or not, done rightly or 
not, in looking at the question, not as once the government of the country 
would have met it, by making a demand on the public income, on the public 
revenues, for the instruction of the people—the government had not stood 
forward and said, ‘* England shall be at the charge of sustaining those prin- 
ciples which have ministered so much to the honour and happiness, the sta- 
bility and security, of the country ;’’ he repeated, the security and stability 
of the country ; and no country could be favoured with blessing, no country 
hala right to hope for that blessing, which forgot the task, the duty, of in- 
structing her people, and in the neglect of that duty forgot the due sense of 
what belonged to the true dignity and honour of the nation, The grounds on 
which he justified the bringing before them of these considerations were to be 
found in the present state of the population of Great Britain. He thanked 
God that the lack of instruction and demoralization in the two counties 
which constituted the diocese over which he presided, was, comparatively 
speaking, very small; though, nevertheless, their condition was not so moral 
as it ought to be. But infidelity, apostasy, declared hostility, not alone to the 
institutions of man, but to the high behests of God, were the tenets of hun- 
dreds in other districts of the country. Fearful was it to conte nprate this 
guilt; but then, had due efforts been made to implant good principles! They 
had seen in the manufacturing districts extensive populations in a short time 
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spring up; millions of people had arisen in the course of half a century, in 
what were merely agricultural districts. Could they be astonished, when 
these large bodies of people lived to manhood, died, and then were succeeded 
by others, without due care for that most important knowledge, the fear of 
God, and above all, the saving knowledge of his Son Jesus Christ—of their 
corrupt state—without the knowledge of the necessity of the Holy Ghost to 
tell them their duty to God and man, and to strengthen them in their faith in 
his mercy, —could they wonder that blasphemy and infidelity and moral degra- 
dation abounded? Where lay the sin? Not merely in the deluded ones, but in 
the people; and it was in the people, because they were plainly told that it 
was their duty to redress the evil, as far as it lay within their power to do 
so. He saw around hima large number of respectable persons representing 
the large population and property of this neighbourhood. Seeing them there, 
he must tell them, that even in that parish there was much that required 
ameodment in reference to the points on which he was speaking, and that be- 
side having a share in that local evil, they also shared in the common respon- 
sibility of the nation for permitting the accumulation of sin within its con- 
tines. He ventured, however, to assume, that if any who now heard him 
had forgotten that they shared in that responsibility, they would now no 
longer forget it, but that they would show themselves alive to the duty 
which devolved upon them, and join in co-operating with those plans of ame- 
hhoration Which had been devised, and which promised, under the blessing of 
God, to restore the happiness which the country once had, in being a Chris- 
tian land. 

Ile begged them not to think that he was speaking in an exaggerated tone 
of the spiritual destitution and consequent sinfulness of the land. He held 
in his hand the report of the National Society—he would not trouble them 
with many extracts-—but what he had said in reference to the manufac- 
turing districts, and the neglected destitute condition of the country, was cor- 
roborated by the report. (Here his lordship read several extracts from the 
Report of the National Society and of the Factory Commissioners.) 

He was satistied that the country at large was animated by the feeling that 
the evil should no longer exist. He must, however, be permitted to tell them 
that there were considerations of a peculiar nature In their own town, which 
should impel them to be active in this work. In their own town a most enor- 
mous injustice to the poor was committed, even by those persons, wealthy and 
respectable as they were, whom he now saw around him—a most enormous 
injustice (continued his lordship emphatically)—an injustice committed in 
that part, in that very place, in which it might reasonably be thought it was 
impossible that injustice could be shewn—in the church. They went to 
church in the hope that they were well doing: they prayed to God, they ac- 
knowledged Him to be the God of all men; they prayed to God for forgive- 
ness ; they prayed to Him to give them grace to discharge the duties which 
the love of God, and the love of man for the sake of God, had imposed upon 
them ; and there, in that very hour, in that very building, they took to them- 
aitnen the exclusive privilege of worshipping God, the common God of all 
people, bigh and low. Yes, those who regarded God as the common God of 
all mankind, actually managed to thrust out from the walls of their churches 
all those who were too poor to pay for accommodation—tor really the miser- 
able space assigned for the use of the poor was not worth mentioning. He 
repeated, it was a most enormous injustice, the discredit of which attached 
to every one present; for he concluded that every one present had availed him- 
self of the means which were atlorded of obtaining seats in these churches. 
And how were seats obtained! By paying money for them. But while they 
were paying money for themselves, had they not been careless whether others, 
the poor, had the means of paying or not? They who had the means of 
doing so ought to pay money that the poor might be accommodated ; but in- 
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stead of that they paid for themselves, and caused the exclusion of the poor 
from their churches. He said this as their Bishop, with authority, but not 
with arrogant authority ; God forbid: but yet with authority, he emphatically 
said it, that this wrong of the poor should be redressed. He would not come 
to that place \ year after year, and see the right of the poor man to be accom- 
modated in his parish church stolen from him—for it was stolen ‘The rich 
had no right to pews or accommodation beyond the poor man. They paid for 
their pews at church, it was true; but no one, no churchwardens, had a right 
to raise a revenue from the letting of pews in church. Yesterday he had had 
the opportunity of seeing the beautiful church which was the decoration of 
Plymouth. He had inquired when it was built; and he had been informed, 

in the reign of Edward the Third. Now there must have been at that early 
period a lively sense of the benefits arising from a Christian population ; for 
all the inhabitants of the town were then able to worship God. How many 
churches had been built since? One; and when? In the reign of C harles 
the First; and it was very remarkable that the act of parliament which sepa- 
rated Plymouth into two parishes gave the following reason. He quoted, he 
should state, from a bill which was brought into Parliament thirty years since, 

and which might have done some good, but which had been abandoned, and 
perhaps not one thought given to it since. In that bill he found a reference to 
an act of the 16th and 17th Charles I., the act which at that period divided 
Plymouth into two parishes. The preamble of that bill stated that the popu- 
lation of the borough was so much increased, that the parish church was in- 
capable of enabling all the people to attend divine service; and it gave per- 
mission to the corporation to build a new church, that of the parish of Charles. 
Now in the reign of Charles, the noble church of St. Andrew was not large 
enough to contain the people; and it was felt that a necessity existed for 
building another. What was the population at that period, he was not 
able to say; but he was able to say what the amount of the population was 
in 1801. In 1801 the population was largely increased, and it amounted to 
16,000; in the last census it was 36,520 ; thus they would see that the popu- 
lation had nearly doubled in about forty years. 

Now what had been done to provide church accommodation for this in- 
creased population? Absolutely nothing. As for the two proprietary chapels 
which were occupied by the rich, he accounted them as nothing—he scorned 
them: those chapels were built for the rich—they entirely excluded the poor. 
They were not Christian congregations ; for to constitute a Christian congre- 
gation there must be a bending of the knees, the outpouring of the heart, and 
the uplifting of the prayers of all classes; in these proprietary chapels the 
rich had the opportunity of cheating themse lves with the idea that they were 
doing their duty in attending divine worship; though at the very time they 
excluded the poor from performing their duty to God. Now he said that 
they robbed the poor by taking pews; they allowed the poor to crowd into 
the aisles and in the corners of the church. But what right had they, the rich, 
to pews more than the poor? The poor had as good a right to accommoda- 
tion in the parish church as the rich: and he would tell them that no church- 
wardens were either morally or legally justified in appropriating pews while 
the mass of the population of the parish was not fully accommodated. The 
law relating to pews, the common law of the land, was, that where the 
church was large enough to accommodate the whole of the population, then 
the churchwardens might proceed to appropriate pews; not so much with re- 
gard to the rank of the parishioner—though they ought not to disregard the 
distinction of ranks—but rather in reference to the requirements of the case. 

But even in church there ought to be no broad distinction ; the seats should 
be so arranged asto humble the rich with the reflection, that whatever station 
and wealth they enjoyed here, all distinction must cease above, and to elevate 
those who knew the ‘y were humble, but had as good a prospect of heaven as 
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the rich. Churchwardens had no right to appropriate any part of the church 
until all the people were properly accommodated, and then they might assign 
the church as they liked, bearing in mind that the object was the accommo- 
dation of the people. But if this were not the case, then he must tell them 
that it was their duty to make the church as commodious for all classes as 
they possibly could. He hoped that he spoke in the presence of those who 
understood the subject; he ventured to appeal to those legal gentlemen whom 
he saw around him on the platform, whether he was overstating the clear 
right of the poor man to accommodation in his parish church? How did 
they manage inthis town? Why, they paid for pews. By these means the 
expenses of divine service were defrayed, and thus they escaped from a 
church-rate. ‘This questio verata had been the source of much mischief 
and disturbance in other parishes; but here they thought best to avoid it 
by paying for pews, or, in other words, by making the poor pay it, by de- 
priving them of church accommodation. ‘The common law of the land was, 
that the rich should pay the church-rate ; it was a charge—not a tax—on the 
rich, who were bound to provide for the public worship of God. The church- 
rate was a common-law obligation upon the property of the land. But the 
people of Plymouth chose to say that they would not bear the charge ; the 
rich would not pay it, the poor should, by being shut out of their churches, 
at whatever peril to their immortal souls. 

He would make no apology for the plainness with which he had spoken; 
he should have felt ashamed; he dared not refrain from distinctly telling 
them what had been done, and what was their duty to do. There was a great 
call upon the people to exert themselves in redressing the state of things ot 
which he had been speaking. One plan had been advanced; it was of creat- 
ing districts in large populations, and erecting a church and schools in them, 
for the accommodation of their inhabitants. Means have been provided by 
the legislature of endowing churches, as soon as they were built in these dis- 
tricts, with stipends of 100/. for the support of a minister. They would, he 
was sure, agree with him as to the propriety of the duty of erecting a sufli- 
cient number of churches in destitute places to meet the intentions of this 
excellent enactment. It was to bring them to the consideration of these im- 
portant objects, and that they might gratify themselves by aiding them through 
the great church societies, that they were called together. 

Ile would not trespass further on their attention: he would not go into the 
consideration of the insutliciency of education for the children of the poor in 
this locality. Suilice it to say, that in this population of 36,000, there was 
but one national school; only one school in which the children of the lower 
orders of the people were brought up to that faith through which all of those 
present hoped to be saved. A remedy must be found to meet this enormous 
evil. There was one other society in reference to which he would just say a 
single word—it was the society for supplying additional curates to populous 
districts. Vast good had already been done by that society; it often hap- 
pened that the population of a parish became too large for the regular minis- 
ter; a curate was found; the minister did something towards his support; in 
this he was aided by some of his parishioners, and then he went to this so- 

ciety and obtained a further grant of funds. That society, also, demanded 
their support ; but he might state, that mere giving of money now was not 
the way to support these societies. The evils spoken of were permanent evils ; 
the modes of removing them were by providing permanent funds; and there- 
fore he called on those who approved of these modes of operation, to enrol 
their names as permanent subscribers. The gentlemen of this place, he was 
sure, would be glad to unite themselves in committees, and aid in any othe! 
way in furtherance of their great object; and the clergy would rejoice in re- 
ceiving, from day to day, intimations of support and a willingness to pro 
mote it. 





MISCELLANEA, 
EXTRACTS FROM THE VISITATION JOURNAL OF THE 
BISHOP OF TORONTO, 
Distribution of Presents to the Indians.— The number of Indians who were 
assembled at the Manatoulin Island this year to receive presents, exceeded 
six thousand, a greater number than on any former occasion. The majority 
are still pagans; of the Christians, some belong to the church of England, 
others to the church of Rome, and a few to the Methodists. A considerable 
portion consists of half breeds of French and Indian extraction, and these 
being all Romanists, possess a good deal of influence among the natives ; and 
from their continual intermarriages, they acquire for the church of Rome a 
very considerable advantage—an advantage which we can believe to be 
creased by the imposing character of her ceremonies and forms. Still we have 
much reason to be thankful for the progress of the church of England at this 
spot; and there is encouragement in perceiving that with these simple chil- 
dren of the forest there is a strong inclination to adopt the religion of their 
great mother, the queen, should they turn from their present superstitions, 
Of the six thousand Indians, including women and children, who were assem- 
bled at the Manatoulin Island, a large portion, perhaps two thousand, live 
within the boundaries of the United States; and if to these we add the con- 
verted Indians, we shall have scarcely three thousand who are unconverted 
residing within the British territory; and these are scattered along the 
banks of lakes Iluron and Superior, and the Lake of the Woods, and some 
even as far north and west as the Red River. While thus scattered, and 
not living in bands but by single families, or at most two or three families, 
and never remaining long in one place, it is next to impossible to afford 
them Christian instruction. Deeply sensible of this, Sir Peregrine Maitland, 
when governor of the province, endeavoured to collect them into villages, 
and had made some progress in this good work before he resigned his 
government. The intention of this excellent and pious officer was to place 
in every village a missionary and schoolmaster of the church of England, 
a farmer, carpenter, and blacksmith, and by a diligent course of instruc- 
tion, to wean them from their erratic life, and give them an acquaintance 
with farming and the more useful mechanical arts. This plan was followed 
up by Lord Seaton, who likewise evinced a strong feeling in favour of the 
Indians, and was anxious for their civilization; but there were many difficul- 
ties to encounter; and, under the most favourable arrangements, it will be 
found that the collecting of Indians into villages must be the work of time. 
The late disorders in the province necessarily interrupted this, as well as 
other improvements; but now it is hoped the good work will be resumed 
with redoubled vigour, and better prospects of success. Until the Indians are 
collected together, comparatively little can be done towards the amelioration 
of their condition; and now that they have begun to be convinced, by the 
scarcity of game, that they can no longer live by hunting, they will be the 
more easily persuaded to adopt the habits of civilized life. 

Although the number of Indians was so great, nothing could exceed the 
peace and good order which universally prevailed. No liquors were allowed 
them. There was no violent excitement of any sort; and, while alive to their 
own importance, they were exceedingly civil, quiet, and docile. I am per- 
suaded that the same number of whites would have, under the same circum- 
stances, been troublesome; but the poor natives of the lakes and forests were 
as discreet and submissive to half-a-dozen officers as well-trained children to 
their parents. 

All this I attributed in a great degree to the judicious and firm arrange- 
ments of Colonel Jarvis, the chief superintendent of Indian affairs, a gentle- 
man who unites in himself, as L believe, far beyond any other person in the 





province, all the qualities which are most esse ntial to the proper discharge of 


the various and important duties of his high and responsible office. 
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Emigrants should bring letters commendatory —It may be further suggested, 
that if, with such instruction, the clergy in the mother- country would give to 
each parishoner, on his or her departure to any colony, a testimonial of mem- 
bership in the church, it would add much to the firmness of their profession, 
as well as to their comfort. It would help to maintain in their hearts an un- 
wavering attachment to their father’s church, and continually remind them, 
that, be their lot cast where it may, they are still within the pale of that loved 
and hallowed communion. When landed on a distant shore, they would in 
that case make it their first care to seek out the pastor of that church of 
which they are me mbers, and by an exhibition of those credentials be sure to 
engage that pastor's watchfulness and care. As was the case in the primitive 
ages of Christianity, go where they would throughout the bounds of the wide 
world, they would, wherever a lawfully-ordained minister of the church was 
to be found, meet a brother and a friend. They would be privileged to kneel 
everywhere at their church's altars, and, though the land was a strange one, 
and its scenes and customs different, and far from those of their young and 
happier days, they would still experience in their place of pilgrimage the 
Christian sympathy, and, therefore, the richest comforts, of home. 

Dunwich— Attachment to the Church.—Wednesday, 21st September. After 
breakfast we went to Dunwich, seven miles, and for so thin a population, we 
found the congregation very respectable. The morning service ended, | 
preached, and consecrated the burial ground in the midst of the r rain, which 
suddenly came on. There is much that is delightful connected with this 
parish; it has been for many years formed, but has increased very little, in 
consequence of all the neighbouring lands being in possession of persons who 
refuse to sell. ‘The few families which constitute the congregation are 
entirely rural, in their manners and habits, and manifest the strongest attach- 
ment to the church, Of their zeal in her favour they have given many proofs, 
though but plain farmers, and few in number; they have erected a neat 
church on a plot of ten acres of land, without any assistance from other quar- 
ters: one individual, a farmer, gave S80/. towards its erection ; another, 607. ; 
while the land, and also a set of excellent books for the desk, was the dona- 
tion of an aged lady of the congregation, now departed, who has left for the 
ton efit of the church a small legac vy yet tocome. The same people, animated 
by the spirit of true church prine iple s, are now preparing to build a parsonage 
house, as | have promised them in a short time a resident cle rgyman. At 
present the Rev. M. Burnham holds an afternoon service at this place, and has 
done so for many years; but the distance from St. Thomas, nineteen miles, 
is too great for the permanent continuance of such service; and it has also 
become desirable that his afternoon labours should be transferred to Port 
Stanley, where a population is growing up, and the distance to which is only 
seven miles. Dunwich is an excellent position for a missionary, as the adja- 
cent lands will now be soon in the market ; and the townships west of it, along 
the Talbot road, abound with members of our church, who as yet have been 
almost entirely deprived of ber ministrations. 

The primitive character of the inhabitants of this spot, their devout beha- 
viour at public worship, their affectionate attachment to the church of their 
fathers, and the zeal which they have manifested already in its behalf, contri- 
buted to make this a most refre shing and gratifying visit. It is worthy, too, 
of grateful remark, that the cause, which has served to keep the congregation 
of Dunwich so small, has been the means of the extension of the church in 
other quarters. From tke impossibility of settling their children on the adja- 
cent lands, for so many years locked up from sale, these worthy people have 
been obliged to purchase farms for them westward, along the shores of Lake 
Erie, in the townships of Oxford, Howard, Harwich, and Raleigh; and these 
young persons have carried with them to their new abodes, and implanted 
there, those sentiments of devout reverence for the church and her ministra- 
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tions, for which their parents have been so distinguished, and in which they 
themselves were carefully nurtured. This attachment and adherence to the 
church on their part, under circumstances, too, of spiritual destitution more 
than ordinarily painful, is worthy of the highest commendation, and nothing 
will give me greater pleasure than to endeavour to reward it by supplying to 
them as soon as possible those ministrations of which the y have so long been 

deprived. Measures are in progress for sending a missionary occasionally 


among them; while the clergyman, who is soon to be settled in Dunwich, Be 
will be instructed to make frequent visits to these several townships. Having | 


dined at Colonel Burwell’s, we drove back to St. Thomas's, in order that we 1 
might be enabled to keep an appointment at Richmond, in the township of 
Bayhum. 

Tuscorora Tribe. —Sunday, 25th September. We proceeded this morning to 
the Tuscorora village, ten miles, the seat of Mr. Elliott's mission. The con- 
eregation was much more numerous than | expected ; and, among their num- 
ber, several Negro families were observed, who, it appears, have intermarricd 
with the Indians of this tribe. This produces a singular variety of comple xion 
among them, but it cannot be discerned that there is any feeling of ditlerence, ‘ j 
or that they are atlected by anything likeaspirit of caste. Mr. Elliott brought 
forward fifty-eight persons for confirmation, all of them Indians, or blacks, 
recognised as a portion of the tribe. My address, as usual, was communi- 
cated through an interpreter. The services being ended, the chiefs requested a) 
a council; they mentioned some religious differences which had arisen among ae 
them, and given them much pain—differences which had originated with : 
some Indians, who had recently come from the United States, and who, it 
appears, had embraced the opinions of the Baptists. Before the arrival 
these men they had been at unity among themselves, but, since their coming, 
some of their friends had been deluded, and induced to forsake the church, 
and they entreated my advice as to the course which they, the great majority 
of the chiefs, who still adhered to the church, ought to pursue. Knowing the 
fierce passions of these people, and the danger of violent measures, I exhorted 
them to kindness and forbearance, and recommended friendly counsel to those 
who had wandered, impressing upon them that such charitable treatment 
would be the most likely means of bringing them back. At the same time, | 
took occasion to confirm their faith in the truths of Christianity as taught by 
the church, and pointed out her superiority as the dispenser of the gospel 
truth, and the appointed channel of Divine grace. The Indian chiefs evinced 
great shrewdness in the course of this conference, as well as much quickness 


of apprehension, in regard to the superior excellences of the church in het i 
doctrines and government; and there is little doubt that this partial schism 
will soon be at an end, end that its present existence may even conduce to the ‘ 


tirmer establishment of apostolic order and discipline among the people. In 
the meantime the Divine blessing upon the labours of both these excellent 
missionaries to the Indians—Mr. Nelles and Mr. Elliott, 1s abundantly mani- 
fist. Many pagan Indians have, through their ministrations, been brought 
over to the truth, and every hope may reasonably be entertained that, ina 
short space of time, not one idolatrous Indian will remain unconverted to 
Christianity. In the evening of this interesting day we returned to the 
Mohawk parsonage. 


EXTRACTS FROM A CHARGE DELIVERED BY THE{BISHOP OF 
ROCHESTER IN OCTOBER 1845. 
Tue able and pacific charge, delivered in October last by the Bishop of 
Rochester, has reached a second edition. The following extracts would have 
been earlier printed had an opportunity occurred sooner : 


Vou. XXV.—March, 1844. f 
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“1 next proceed to the ceremonial and other observances, which there is 
now a desire to revive. In these (so-called) enlightened days, I could scarcely 
have conceived it possibie, that the question, as to the use of the surplice in 
the performance of Divine service, could have created so much excitement in 
the public mind. This habit has always been adopted in the pulpit 
cathedrals, and by a great number of the parochial clergy in different parts ot 
the kingdom ; and, as a matter of convenience, I frequently so used it when | 
officiated as a curate in the diocese of Lincoln. 1n our cathedrals it is rather 
a mark by which the immediate members of the collegiate body are distin- 
guished, as I believe strangers, when preaching, are usually habited in a gown. 
In general, it is an indiffere a matter which is worn; and if, from the tempe c 
of the times, you consider that your congregations are likely to take offence by 
a change from the custom which has usually been followed in your respective 
churches, | recommend you to pay deference to their prejudices ; and they 
will probably discover, when the heat of the present controversy shall hav 
passed away, that they need not have apprehended any great danger to the 
Protestant faith from a practice which, in so many cases, for the last two 
hundred years, has not been found to produce any evil effects. The disputes 
about the habits — usages of the church during the reign of Queen Elizabet 
were managed, we are told, with great heat and indecency, by the Dissenters ; 
and the indiscretion of some zealots broke the pec yple into parties, cre vated mi 
understandings, and weakened the authority of the government in church and 
state. 1 hope we shall derive wisdom from their example, and that so puerile 
a question will not be suffered to disturb the mind of the public, nor to leau 
them to suppose that it is one which in the slightest degree affects our devo- 
tional services. More especially let it not be made a badge of party distinc- 
tion, which shall cause us to look upon each other with distrust as to our 
religious opinions. 

‘* Much stress is now laid on the position of the desk from whence the 
prayers are offered up. The Rubric only directs ‘that the Morning and 
Evening Prayer shail be used in the accustomed place of the church or chancel, 
except it shall be otherwise determined | by the ordinary.’ I do not know of 
any rule which directs that we are to turn to the north or south, or any « 
point of the compass. The plain and sensible imjunction is that which w 
find in King Edward's first Book, ‘ that the minister so turn as to be best 
heard by the people, and the reading-desk ought now to be placed so ove th 
object may be best attained. In 1554 the bishops issued directions ‘that th 
Common Prayer be said or sung decently and distinctly, in such arte as the 
ordinary shall direct, according to the largeness and straightness of the choi 
so that the people may be best edified.”. Turning in any other direction, so 
that they cannot distinctly hear the minister, I have no hesitation in saying 
involves the popish notion of praying for, and not with, our congregations. 

‘“ Again, the form of the desk 1s made a matter of importance, the Lessons 

» be read one way, and the Prayers another. I confess, that this solemn 
trifling creates In my mind any other than feelings of respect for the good 
sense of those persons who can take an interest in such distinctions. I 
indeed it is only desired that the form of the reading-desk shall accord wit! 
the architecture of the church, that Grecian models shall not be erected 
in Gothic edifices, or the reverse, I entirely agree in opinion with those per- 
sons, Who are anxious to establish greater uniformity in this respect ; for wi 
must admit that the additions and repairs which were executed i oul 
churches, subseque nt to the great rebellion, introduced the most Saaient 
breaches of architectural rules. The wild and destructive spirit of puritanism 
had previously destroyed the greater part of the beautiful and ornamenta! 
works with which they had been adorned, and I rejoice in the spirit which 
is now evinced for the restoration of our sacred edifices to their former splen- 
dour and beauty. But this may be done without the introduction of a supe! 
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stitious attention to mysterious forms and symbols, to which some persons 
are disposed to attach so much importance. 

“] would not advise you to use the Litany in any other than the accus- 
tomed place, by which I mean the place where your congregations have from 
time immemorial been used to hear ‘t read. In short, in the present state of 
the public mind, depart as little as possible from the usages of the church to 
which they have long been accustomed : provided nothing is done in a slovenly 
and irreverent manner, or so far in contradiction to the directions of the 
Rubric, as to give reasonable cause of offence. In such case, if complaint shall 
be made to me, I will give the directions I may think necessary, and to which, 
from the attention you have always paid to my advice, I doubt not you will 
yield a ready obedience. I will only add, that the pulpit or reading-desk 
cannot legally be taken down, and removed from the accustomed places, 
without my sanction having first been obtained; and I call the attention of 
the churchwardens to this regulation, and desire they will act accordingly. 

‘« Another innovation which gives offence, is the omission of the singing of 
the Psaims, at the periods of the service in which it has been the custom to 
introduce this act of devotion. I am of opinion, that in this respect, | mean 
as far as regards the fime for singing, there was a sufficient degree of uni- 
formity in the practice which was generally observed in our churches ; but we 
have had much reason to complain of the introduction of unauthorized ver- 
sions of the Psalms, and hymns often of an objectionable nature. The directions 
of the Act of Uniformity are as follow: ‘ that from henceforth the whole realm 
shall have but one use.’ 1 hope we shall return to this practice, and gener- 
ally adopt the new version of the Psalms which was published by authority 
in the year 1698, for it often happens that a great number in our congrega- 
tions are excluded from joining in the Psalms, from the introduction of ver- 
sions, a copy of which they do not possess. 

‘| do not approve of a practice which is adopted in some of our churches, 
of administering the Holy Sacrament to many communicants at the same time, 
without addressing each individual. I am aware, that in populous towns the 
numbers may be so great as to render it physically impossible for the minister 
to do so, and in such cases my observation will not apply ; but I think that 
by more frequent communions, this difficulty might be obviated, and the 
feelings of the recipient be gratified by a personal application of our blessed 
Lord’s institution to each individual. 

“With respect to ceremonies in general, we are not to go back to the reigns 
of Edward, or Elizabeth, or any other sovereigns previous to that of Charles the 
Second. The Act of Uniformity, which was then passed with the full approba- 
tion and consent of the convocation, is now our proper guide, as far as it can be 
obeyed without manifest inconvenience. It is stated that some ceremonies were 
then laid aside; what they were does not appear, but such as are to be retained 
are clearly defined, for we read in the first page of the Prayer Book, ‘ The 
rites and ceremonies of the church according to the use of the church of 
England ;’ and, therefore, what we do not find therein ought not to be prac- 
tised. It is said, and truly said, that if one minister is allowed to disregard 
any particular injunction, another may take the same liberty in some other 
respect; but | must here observe, that there is a great difference between 
omitting the repetition of a prayer, the substance of which bas been already 
offered up during the service, as in the case of the prayer for the Church Mili- 
tant (in consequence of the union of three services in one), and the sysfematic 
rgection or mutilation of certain prayers or creeds involving doctrines of which 
the minister does not approve. I allude especially to the omission.of the 
Athanasian Creed, and to alterations in the Baptismal and Burial Services, of 
which offence some of the clergy are | am afraid guilty, but not to my know- 
ledge in this diocese. In some places offence has been taken at the bowing of 
the head on approaching the communion-table, or on entering or leaving the 
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church. This is an observance which I cannot say that I am in the habit of 
practising myself, but of which no one has any right to complain, or to find 
fault with his brother for adopting. If it affords any satisfaction to pious 
minds, why should we object to so innocent a mode of expressing their reve- 
rence for the supposed presence of the Deity? No one is compelled to do the 
same, and the injunction of St. Paul may well here be followed. ‘ Let not 
him that eateth despise him that eateth not, and let not him that eateth not 
despise him that eateth ; let us not judge one another any more, but follow after 
the things that make for peace, and things wherewith we may edify each other. 
‘Turning to the east during the repetition of the Nicene and Apostles’ 
Creeds, has generally been the practice in our churches, and it is a pleasing 
and laudable custom, as an outward mark of the profession of the great 
truths of the Christian religion by the whole congregation: but I think 
the officiating minister ought not to do so, because if, as I suppose, it is 
principally intended to evince the general assent of the people to the doctrines 
contained in the creeds, there seems to be no occasion for such proots of 
orthodoxy on his part. Moreover, as many persons cannot read, he ought so 
to turn as to be heard by them, that the articles of our faith may, by frequent 
repetition, become impressed on their memory. It appears to be i 
directed in the Rubric that he shall so turn when reciting the Nicene Creed, 
and therefore I think the rule is equally applicable to the Apostles’ Creed. 
‘*The last question to which I shall at present refer, is that which relates 
to the obligation on the clergy publicly to perform daily service. In this 
respect | am bound to say, that in conforming to the Rubric you cannot do 
otherwise than well; but | am satisfied, in our country parishes, it in most 
cases is impracticable, and incompatible with the discharge of the other paro- 
chial duties of the clergy. With regard to the people, situated as many of 
our churches are at a remote distance from the residence of the parishioners, 
a congregation could not be daily assembled; nor do I think that the other 
necessary duties of life could be carried on, if they should be required to per- 
form this act of devotion. In large and populous towns the clergy may be 
able to comply more frequently with the directions of the Rubric, and I know 
that they have done so with good effect. I leave this question as it stands in 
the Rubric; ‘All parsons and vicars are to say daily the morning and evening 
prayers, either private/y or openly, not being let by sickness, or other urgent 
cause. And the curate that ministereth in every parish church or chapel, 
being at home, and not being otherwise reasonably hindered, shall say the 
same in the parish church.” Of the reasonableness of the hindrance the 
clergy have hitherto been allowed to judge for themselves. But although a 
strict obedicnce to the Rubric in this respect is not practicable, and, as far as 
I can learn, has never been insisted upon, [ trust that you will not omit the 
fasts, festivals, and saints’ days, for which special services have been appointed, 
whenever there is a probability of a congregation being assembled together. 
“With respect to some other questions which are now mooted, such as the 
introduction of a weekly offertory, and reading the prayer for the church 
militant, | recommend you to follow the practice which has from time imme- 
morial been adopted in the church in which you are called to officiate. I have 
not hitherto, in this diocese, had reason to complain of any material neglect 
in your ministerial duties ; and it will be time enough for me to signify dis- 
approbatio n of your conduct, when I shall find any just occasion for my in- 
terference. | close these observations with the advice which was given by 
our most reverend metropolitan to the clergy of his grace’s diocese, with which 
I cordially agree: ‘In the celebration of divine service the introduction of 
novelties ts much to be deprecated; and even the revival of absolute usages, 
which, having the appearance of novelties to the ignorant, may occasion dis- 
satisfacuon, dissension, and controversy. In cases of this nature it may be 
better to forego even advantageous changes, and wait for the decision of autho- 
rity than to open fresh sources of misapprehension and strife by singularity.’ ” 
—pp. 23—32. 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


THE Editor’s atte ntion has been draw n by a corre sponde nttoa pam- 
phlet entitled an “ Appeal to Members of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, on Doctrinal Changes lately introduced into 
the Series of Tracts ¢ ae ated under their authority.” It is printed 
anonymously, but without any violence of style. It has the untor- 
tunate defect here and there of somewhat overstating its conclu- 
sions, if they rest entirely on the proofs adduced; still the charges 
are such as demand an answer from the society, and every member 
ought to concur in that demand. 


‘At the monthly meeting of the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge in November, it became known, for the first time, to two or three 
members accidentally present, that seven new tracts had been placed on the 
catalogue of the society, the last of them being No. 619, ‘ The Doctrine of 
Justification briefly stated by John Bird, Lord Bishop of Chester.’ His lord- 
ship's theological bias being familiar to the whole church, it became a matter 
of some importance to see this tract. What its general tone is we shall learn 
presently ; but, among other startling things, the subjoined note seemed very 
remarkable, even to those who now saw it for the first time, ‘ * He that be- 
lieveth and is baptized shall be saved.”’ Our church has anticipated the ques- 
tion which might otherwise arise here, “* Why then are infants baptized, when 
by reason of their tender age they cannot believe?” ** Because they promise 
fuith by their sure ‘Lies ; Which promise when they come to age, themselves are 
bound to perform.”—Chureh Catechism.” .. 

* It did strike us as somewhat over-bold to substitute the scholium for the 
text, and to quote as the actual words of the Catechism a pari eye which, 
whether it were sound or not, certainly was not the ‘ Church Catechism, 
which it assumed to be. It was then asked whether Tract 619 had received 
the episcopal sanction ? according to Law XXXII. 

“« That the Tract Committee (consisting of seven members of the society 
elected at the general meeting in May) be empowered to place upon the society's 
catalogue any book or tract which shall have been approved by them, and 
shail afterwards have received the sanction of the (five) episcopal referees 
(appointed by his grace the president as a committee of reference for books 
and tracts.’ 

“ This was answered in the affirmative. ‘ How was that sanction expressed !’ 
‘In the ordinary way.’ ‘ What is the ordinary way? ‘ After a tract has 
received the revision of the Tract Committee, a printed copy of it is sent to 
each of the episcopal referees, with a printed note, informing his lordship that, 
unless within a month his lordship forwarded objections to the Tract Com- 
mittee, they would assume that the tract had received the sanction of the epis- 
copal referees.’ 

* This construing of the very plain word sanction being considered contrary 
to every recognised principle of law and common sense, an endeavour was 
made by Mr. Dodsworth and others to word the rule more strictly, and to 
obtain by a written approval what really was its purport and intention, a bond 
fide episcopal sanction. The December meeting did not think proper to accede 
to the proposed alteration in Law XXXI.; but, in the mean time, the inter: 
polation of the Catechism to support a peculi ar cast of doctrine (for less than 
this we cannot in honesty call the quotation of a gloss upon the Catechism as 
the ipsissima rerba of the Catechism itself) has been remedied, which is at 
east one point gained. —— 

‘If Mr. Dods worth ’s motion is re jected, not * Justification by Faith only’ ’ 
Which is a true and most Scriptural formula, but ‘ Justification by Faith only, 
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as taught by the Bishop of Chester,’ which is a widely different thing, is hence- 
forth a principle, nay, the principle of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 

“ It seems almost impertinent to beg our fellow-members to bear this dis- 
tinction in view ; but it is all-important: for, with a pertinacity not over scru- 
pulous it is argued, or rather asserted, in every direction, that to oppose No. 
619 is to deny the XI. Article of the church, is equivalent to ‘ Tractarianism,’ 
of the most extreme type, is nothing short of ‘ disguised Romanism,’ ‘ Jesuitry,’ 
* Popery,’ &c.,&e. . . 

“ The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge has published an auto- 
biography. From ‘ An Account of the Origin, Objects, and General Proceed- 
ings of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge,’ printed in 1839, we 
learn, pp. 13, 14, that ‘among the eminent persons who assisted at the deli- 
berations of the society soon after its establishment (besides Doctor Bray, 
the only clergyman of the five original members) were Bishop Kennet, Stil- 
lingfleet Bishop of Worcester, Dean Stanhope, Dr. Ernest Grabe, Sir George 
Wheler, Robert Nelson, Esq., William Melmoth, Esq., Dr. William Nichols,’ 
&c.; and of these various members, Stanhope, as editor and translator of 
Andrewes’ Devotions, Robert Nelson, and Melmoth, alone are found as 
authors of tracts now on the society's catalogue. The general bearing of 
their divinity we shall presently see ; but it may be well to mention Stilling- 
fleet's ‘ Unreasonableness of Separation,’ Nicholls’ ‘ Commentary on the Com- 
mon Prayer,’ (embodying the papers of Andrewes and Overall,) Grabe's 
‘ Annotations on Bull and Spicilegium,’ Sir George Wheler’s ‘ Protestant 
Monastery,’ as sufficient evidences of the theological principles of the founders 
of the society; nor must it be forgotten that Nelson lived many years, and 
Grabe died a nonjuror. Dr. Bray’s intimacy with Bishop Wilson is suffi- 
ciently known from Cruttwell’s life of that prelate; and the connexion of 
these divines with the school of Ken and Kettlewell existing at the beginning 
of the last century, may be an adequate reason, if we assume that from the 
619 works circulated by the society, Bishop Andrewes, Bishop Ken, Bishop 
Wilson, Nelson, Melmoth, and ‘ The Whole Duty of Man,’ fairly represent 
the principles of the founders, and which have been hitherto held by all parties 
equivalent to the principles of the society itself. 

“ On the other hand, No. 619 seems a trustworthy exponent of the theolo- 
gical teaching which is diametrically and fundamentally opposed to such works 
as have been just enumerated. The Essex clergymen are not alone in their 
estimate of Ken and Wilson ; and even the most moderately informed divine 
must admit that the Bishop of Chester stands at the head of the school which 
is the antagonist of the school of Bull and Nelson.” —pp. 5—11. 


A long series of extracts from Tract 619 follows, comparing its 
doctrine with those of the fathers and founders of the society ; after 
which the author proceeds— 


“* It has been already hinted, that Tract No. 619, ‘ The Doctrine of Justifi- 


cation briefly stated by John Bird, Lord Bishop of Chester,’ contains teaching 


new to, and alien from, the principles of the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, to which it still professes to adhere. But it will be asked, what 
are these principles? have they ever been announced? does the society now 
lay claim to any principles? The two latter questions admit of a reply much 
briefer than the former, which has been already in some measure answered. 

“* Ata full monthly meeting of the Society, held on the 3rd May, 1836, at 
which his Grace the President, and the Bishops of London, Bangor, Llandaff, 
and Down and Connor, were present, the following seven gentlemen were 
— by the Board to form the Tract Committee for the year ensuing, 

c.:— 

“*At the same time it was agreed, “ That on the re-appointment of the 
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Tract Committee, the Board feels it right to repeat the declarations which 
its secretaries were instructed to make to the district committees in the year 
1834; namely, that it is not disposed to yield to unreasonable objections, 
nor to give up those principles of sound doctrine which it has so long main- 
tained ; and that it is most anxious fo preserve unchanged the character of 
the society, as an institution formed for the purpose of promoting sound re- 
ligious knowledge, according to the doctrine and discipline of the United 
Church of England and Ireland.”—( Annual Report for 1837.)’ 

“This resolution is very valuable; more valuable now it may be than its 
framers anticipated. It recognises principles of some sort: it proves the exist- 
ence of a body of teaching sufficiently uniform and compact, enough defined 
and consistent, to be at once known as ‘ the principles of the society. . . 

“And if collateral evidence were wanting still more accurately to fix what 
this meant, it must be borne in mind that this resolution was carried in a 
period of suspicion and distrust, not altogether dissimilar from the present ; 
the same party, now successful, (in 1843,) had just failed in their attempts to 
change the theological character of the society, and the society felt itself called 
upon, for the satisfaction of friends alike and foes, to go back to such first 
principles—to re-assert its true character—to proclaim what it had been, 
what it was, and what it meant to be.”—pp. 21, 22. 


After this, several pages of mutilations and alterations in Ken, 
Wilson, and Nelson follow, on which the author observes— 


‘“‘ Here then, on the very holiest doctrine, are three of the noblest writers of 
the church of England, Ken, Wilson, and Robert Nelson. Ken is mutilated, 
and a reason is assigned, but an inadequate, almost an untrue, one. Wilson 
and Nelson are also mutilated, and no reason for, or expectation of, the slight- 
est change is announced. To say that this is unfair, dishonest, and undutiful, 
is to speak in the mildest terms; but it is eminently unwise, the purpose is 
not gained after all. It is impossible so to tamper with one of these writers 
as to destroy their catholic vigour of life; what the revisers are compelled to 
leave but makes the rent more apparent and glaring; the knife is powerless 
against such a book as the Christian Sacrifice— 


Ducit opes animumque ferro. 


And who are they who are thus treated, but the very patterns of our English 
church? Ken and Wilson, who have perhaps most nearly realized the ideal 
of Christian bishops, and Robert Nelson, who is the most complete specimen 
of the Anglican layman. 

“How far this garbling, acknowledged or unacknowledged, pervades the 
society’s reprints, it would be impossible, without a most tedious collation of 
thousands of pages, to establish. Enough has, however, been here produced 
to shew the general gist and tendency of its theology. The changes are all in 
one significant direction: they require no commentary to prove their intended 
bearing. They mean mischief: and, after this, it might seem superfluous to 
allude to collateral evils to which this indefensible, and, as well to the dead as 
to the living, most unjust practice, gives occasion.” —p. 43. 


Now there is nothing which the writer of these remarks regards 
with more pain, than any prospect of the collision of parties. It is 
bad enough to have the truth disguised, but while men retain the 
habit of acting together, they check each other, and in the course 
of years, the Articles and Liturgy have their weight, and lead men 
back to the paths of orthodoxy. But the only way to make this 
possible, is strict integrity and uprightness. Of two divines, one may 
say, I think the tracts on a certain list contain but feeble and inade- 
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quate expositions of divine truth, or place this or that doctrine in a 
way which is likely to be misunderstood ; another may feel that sober 
judgment could scarcely push the statements in question much farther, 
and the expositions would seem to him full and satisfactory. Yet it 
is easy to conceive of either, admitting for peace’ sake some production 
which he would never have thought it wise to publish himself, so long 
as there was nothing which positively contradicted his avowed and 
settled faith, A more questionable advance might even be allowed ; 
things which one party might see with deep regret, might be tolerated 
in the other rather than commence a quarrel, when they were stated 
with the name of the author, and the responsibility was shared be- 
tween him and his admirers. But the withdrawal of a single sentence 
from a standard work, on whatever pretext, which counteracted these 
views, violates the compact on which parties holding subcontrary 
opinions can honestly act together: it is tampering with an evidence. 
Ifa Papist does so with a Father or a saint, or a Socinian garbles a 
Puritan, it is shewn up as part of a disgraceful system. The Religious 
Tract Society treated Cranmer so, but this was thought all in cha- 
racter with its principles, and the blame was laid on them. The 
writer earnestly hopes that nothing of this kind will be brought home 
to the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and that some 
answer far more full and satisfactory will be forthcoming in each case, 
than that “the work as altered and adapted, appears to have taken 
the place of the original work.”* 
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LETTER ADDRESSED BY THE LORD BISHOP OF SALISBURY 
TO THE CLERGY IN HIS DIOCESE, 


Rev. and Dear Str,—It has long been my wish to invite the members of the 
church within my diocese to shew their zeal for the service of God, and to 
express their sympathy with our brethren abroad, by joining in a common 
contribution, on some appointed day, for the purpose of aiding in the founda- 
tion of new bishoprics in our colonies. 

It would seem hardly presumptuous to say that the special blessing of 
Almighty God appears to have been vouchsafed to that extension of the epis- 
copate which has already taken place in the foreign dependencies of the 
British crown, And we are thus encouraged to further efforts, in order, in 
the first place, to render the establishment of our church, in the fulness of its 
polity, as well as in the purity of its doctrine, co-extensive with the empire 
itself; and then to endeavour to carry it wherever a way is opened to us to 
preach the glad tidings of salvation in the name and for the sake of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

The erection of bishoprics in New Brunswick, in Ceylon, at the Cape of 
Good Hope, and in our new settlements on the coast of China, as well as the 
further subdivision of the vast dioceses of India and Australia, may be said to 
be now waiting only for those resources which the members of the church at 
home could easily supply. 


° Report of the Standing Committee. 
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I am well assured that both the clergy and laity of my diocese will gladly 
give effect to the expression of my wish, that a collection be made for this 
purpose in every church on the third day of March, being the'second Sunday 
in the ensuing season of Lent. 

An opportunity will thus be offered for uniting with the penitential exercises 
of that sacred season an appropriate act of self-denying love; and of calling 
the attention of your congregation to the want of chief shepherds in the 
church abroad on one of the days specially appointed and set apart for the 
admission of its ministers to their holy office. 

I do not wish to prescribe to you any particular mode of making the collec- 
tion. You are aware of my opinion, that the most solemn and suitable mode 
of receiving the alms of the congregation on occasions of this kind is that 
which marks them most distinctly to be an offering to God, in that they are 
collected during the reading of his holy wo:d, are humbly presented by his 
minister on his holy table, and have his blessing invoked upon their use by 
special prayer. But nevertheless there are considerations which may very 
reasonably indispose some of the clergy to adopt this course at the present 
time, however they may approve of it in the abstract; and we must not mag- 
nify to others or to ourselves the importance of that which, though best, is not 
essential; or shew contempt or indifference for the opinions, feelings, or pre- 
judices of others. IL wish, therefore, with these remarks, to leave this point 
to the exercise of your own discretion. 

But if there be any difference in the mode of collection, let there not be any 
in the feelings with which this tribute of grateful devotion is offered to God, 
and with which he is supplicated to bless and further all our efforts for the 
extension of the kingdom of his dear Son, our Lord. May He dispose the 
hearts of his servants to enter into the meaning of the words, “ Freely ye have 
received, freely give.’ May he teach us to cherish the spirit of unity in united 
acts of faith and love. May He heal the wounds and remove the imperfections 
of his church at home ; and so build it up abroad in purity and _perfectness, 
that it may be a meet temple wherein he may delight to dwell. 

| remain, rev. and dear sir, your affectionate servant and brother, 
E. SaRuM. 

?.S.—You are requested to give notice of your intention to make a collec- 
tion in conformity with this letter, and to remit the amount as directed in the 
accompanying paper. 


COPY OF A LETTER FROM THE BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER AND 
BRISTOL TO THE SECRETARY OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL COM- 
MISSIONERS. 

Palace, Gloucester, February 8th, 1844. 

My pear Sir,—Having reflected upon the manner in which the diocese of 

Gloucester and Bristol may be benefited by the Act of 6 & 7 Vict. ch. 37, 

called the Endowment Act, I am induced to request that you will make the 

following communication to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners : 

Their intention has been announced of confining the operation of that Act, 
for the present, to districts containing more than 2,000 inhabitants. There 
are in my diocese not a few coming under this description, and comprising 
within their limits no consecrated church or chapel. Several of these dis- 
tricts, the property in which belongs to wealthy individuals, or which com- 
prise such among their inhabitants, will not find much difficulty in procuring 
the erection of churches, when a clergyman, with the promised endowment, 
has been appointed : indeed, in certain cases, the requisite movey for this pur- 
pose has been already promised. But there remain eight or nine populous 
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localities in the city and suburbs of Bristol, and one in those of Gloucester, 
almost all the inhabitants of which are of the humbler classes, who will be 
totally unable to erect churches for themselves, even with the assistance to be 
expected from the Incorporated Society, or from the Church Building Com- 
missioners. 

In order to effect this most essential object, and, if possible, without delay, 
I can see no means, except a special contribution from other parts of the dio- 
cese, by persons who are willing to give a portion of their worldly substance 
to enable the poor inhabitants of those districts to enjoy the blessed privilege 
of worshipping the Almighty in his holy temple. But I can have little hope 
of succeeding, in an appeal for this object, unless I myself set an example of 
contributing what my own means will allow. 

I therefore beg leave to avail myself of the provision of the 22nd section of 
the act, by placing in the hands of the ecclesiastical commissioners 2,000/. 
towards erecting churches, of dimensions proportioned to the population, in 
poor neighbourhoods of the diocese of Gloucester and Bristol, to which the 
commissioners shall assign ecclesiastical districts in the course of the present 
year ; the sum to be divided, in equal shares, among such as they shall judge 
to require extraordinary aid. 

In regard to thepower of nominating the ministers of the districts, I wish 
to leave the decision to the commissioners ; stipulating only that they shall 
not be placed in private patronage. 

I remain, my dear Sir, yours very respectfully, 
I, H. Groucester anp Bristov. 


To C. H. Murray, Esq., Secretary. 


ee ee ee eee 


ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS FOR ENGLAND. 


Office, 5, Whitehall-place, London. 


Resolutions respecting Grants in Augmentation of Livings. 
23rd January, 1844. 


Tne Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England having further considered how 
provision may best be made for the cure of souls, out of the limited amount of 
monies at present at their disposal, in conformity with the intent and meaning 
of the Acts 3 and 4 Vict. c. 113, and 4 and 5 Vict. c. 39, have resolved to re- 
commend to her Majesty in council :— 

That grants be made, either in augmentation of the incomes of, or towards 
providing fit houses of residence for, the incumbents of certain benefices and 
churches, with cure of souls, that is to say, being either parish churches, or 
churches or chapels with districts legally belonging or assigned thereto, in 
certain classes, subject to such limitations as are hereinafter mentioned, or as 
may from time to time be determined on; the commissioners reserving to 
themselves a right to decline recommending a grant in any case in which, 
from special circumstances, they shall be of opinion that it is not expedient. 

That the first class consist of grants in augmentation of income, made 
unconditionally, to benefices or churches with cure of souls as aforesaid, 
being in public patronage—namely, in the patronage of her Majesty, either in 
right of the crown, or of the duchy of Lancaster, of the Duke of Cornwall, of 
any archbishop or bishop, of any dean and chapter, dean, archdeacon, preben- 
dary, or other dignitary or officer in any cathedral or collegiate church, or of 
any rector, vicar, Or perpetual curate, as such: and that this class of grants 
be, for the present, limited to raising the average annual net incomes to the 
following amounts respectively, according to the scale of population prefixed 
thereto—viz. 
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Population amounting to 2000, Income, 1504. 
o's ee 1000, .. 1202: 

oe 500, .. 120%. 

below oe 80l. 

That the second class consist of grants, as well in augmentation of income 
as towards providing fit houses of residence, or sites for such houses, made to 
benefices or churches with cure of souls as aforesaid; whether in public 
patronage as aforesaid, or in private patronage—namely, any patronage what- 
soever other than as aforesaid; upon condition of such grants being met by 
benefactions from other sources ; and that this class of grants be for the pre- 
sent limited to cases where the income is below 200/, 

That the third class consist of grants, either in augmentation of income, or 
to provide fit houses of residence, made to benefices or churches with cure of 
souls as aforesaid, in consideration of their being situate within the places in 
which any tithes vested in the commissioners, or any tithes in lieu of which 
lands or other hereditaments vested in them were allotted or assigned, arise or 
have heretofore arisen; such grants not, in any case, exceeding the actual 
value of the tithes, lands, or other hereditaments, in respect of which the 
same shall be made, By order of the board, 


C. K. Murray, Treasurer and Secretary. 





Tuere are already about 150 applications to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
for England, chiefly from the great northern parishes, for the establishment 
and endowment of ecclesiastical districts under Sir Robert Peel’s Act of last 
session; not one of which is to contain less, and many considerably more, 
than 2000 souls. Taking the average (which may be safely done) at 3000, 
here are proposals for at once providing direct, authoritative, independent, 
pastoral superintendence, for a population of 450,000 souls, now in a condition 
of almost entire darkness and neglect. 


PERIODICAL INSPECTION OF PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made by the government for the periodical inspec- 
tion of all schools aided by public grants, and of other schools in union with 
the National Society, which may invite inspection. No condition is required 
from the clergy beyond the signature of a form of application, as evidence of 
the concurrence of the major part of the trustees, or managers of the schools, 
and as a proof that the government are not inconsiderately requested to pro- 
vide for the periodical inspection of any schools; and that the requisite ar- 
rangements having been made, the inspection will not be interrupted without 
sufficient reason. No expense will accrue to any school in consequence of the 
inspection, the whole charge of which will be borne by the committee of 
council on education. All the inspectors of church of England schools are 
appointed by her Majesty, upon the recommendation of the committee of 
council, with the concurrence of the archbishop of the province, who has also 
the power of withdrawing his concurrence in any such appointment, where- 
upon the powers and emoluments of the inspector cease. The “ Gazette” 
recently contained the names of two inspectors—viz., the Rev. H. Mosely, 
who is appointed inspector of the midland district, and the Rev. F. C. Cook 
for the eastern. The Rev. John Allen continues in office, and superintends 
the inspection of the southern district. Itis understood that the committee of 
council intend to appoint two other inspectors forthwith—viz., one for the 
northern district and one for the western, and that ere long they may appoint 
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an inspector for Wales. The character and position of the present inspectors 
are the best indication of the qualifications required by the committee of coun- 
cil for these appointments; and the vacancies now existing are understood 
not to be filled up because the committee have not hitherto been able to select 
gentlemen qualified by the peculiar knowledge, experience, and skill required 
for the beneficial inspection of parochial schools. The clergy will derive some 
useful information as to the arrangements for inviting inspection from the 
perusal of a circular, which has been sent from the council office, in answer to 
very numerous applications for inspection from the diocese of Winchester, 
and which has met with the general and immediate concurrence of the clergy 
to whom it has been addressed. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 


67, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Russectin the chair. At the general meeting, held on Tues- 
day, the 6th of February, 1844, the secretary reported that a communication 
had been received from John Poynder, Esq., expressing his regret that in con- 
sequence of continued illness he should be prevented from bringing forward the 
motion, of which he had given notice at the general meeting of the society in 
December, and which had been allowed to stand over from the last meeting in 
January. The motion accordingly dropped. 

In accordance with the notice given at the general meeting in January, it 
was agreed, on the recommendation of the Standing Committee, that the sala- 
ries of the Rev. John Evans and the Rev. J. D. Glennie be raised to 300/. per 
annum each. 

The secretary read the following names, which had been laid before the 
last general meeting, for election in February, as the Committee of General 
Literature and Education :—Very Rev. the Dean of Chichester; John Leyces- 
ter Adolphus, Esq.; Rev. John Allen; Thomas Bell, Esq.; Rev. R. W. 
Browne; Rev. Thomas Dale; Rev. T.G. Hall; J. R. Hope, Esq.; J. UH. 
Markland, Esq.; John D. Powles, Esq.; Rev. William Short; Dr. Thomas 
Watson. It was agreed that the above-named members form the Committee 
of General Literature and Education for the ensuing year. 

The secretary having reported to the Standing Committee that he had been 
requested by a member of the society, at the last general meeting, to make 
inquiry respecting certain alterations alleged to have been made in Bishop 
Ken’s “ Manual of Prayers,” as published by the society, the Standing Com- 
mittee directed him to report to the board as follows :—*“ It appears that 
* Ken’s (Bishop) Manual of Prayers for Winchester Scholars’ was placed on 
the society's catalogue in the year 1766. 

‘In 1819, the tracts on the society's catalogue were numbered, and in the 
report for 1820 appears : 

‘** No. 21. ‘ Ken's (Bishop) Manual of Prayers.’ 

“ In 1826, Archdeacon Hale, upon his own account, and without reference 
to the society, made use of Bishop Ken’s Manual for the purpose of forming 
from it a manual for young persons in general. This manual, under the title 
of‘ A Manual of Prayers for Young Persons; or, Bishop Ken's Winchester 
Manual adapted to general use,’ he published, with a Preface, to which his 
initials were affixed, stating that alterations and omissions had been made in 
the original work. 

** Archdeacon Hale’s work having been recommended in the usual form, 
and referred by the board to four members of the society, was in the course of 
the same year placed on the catalogue with the Preface above mentioned. It 
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does not appear that any directions have ever been given that the ‘ Winches- 
ter Manual,’ in its original form, should not be reprinted, but the work, as 
altered and adapted, appears to have taken the place of the original work, and 
is found from that time in the catalogue of the society, as No. 21, on the per- 
manent catalogue ; under the title, in some catalogues, of ‘ Ken's (Bishop) 
Manual of shag ed in others, of *‘ Manual of Prayers for Young Persons; or, 
Bishop Ken’s Winchester Manual adapted to general use.’ 

“This latter title has been retained in the title-page of every edition of the 
work which has since been published by the society ; but the binder has in- 
advertently placed on the outside cover of the illustrated edition in cloth, the 
title, ‘ Ken’s Manual of Prayers.’ 

“The Standing Committee have given directions that in future the proper 
title shall be given both in the catalogue and on the binding of the book, so 
that the manual adapted to general use may not be mistaken for Bishop 
Ken’s original work: and both the books will henceforth appear in the 
society's catalogues distinguished by their proper titles.” 


The following letter from the Lord Bishop of Calcutta was read to the 
meeting : 

** Steamer, on Visitation, about 500 miles 
from Calcutta, Nov. 1, 1843. 

“Rev, Srr,—1. On my return last May from the Metropolitical Visitation, 
I acknowledged with the warmest thankfulness the receipt of the venerable 
society’s third grant of 1000/. towards the erecting and endowment of the 
new cathedral at Calcutta. I have now to request the repetition of the same 
goodness on the Ist of February next, 1844, to be transmitted by a treasury 
bill on the government of Bengal, as before. There will then only remain the 
fifth and last payment on February 1, 1845, to complete the munificent grant 
of 10001. for five years, or 5000/. in the whole, as communicated to me in the 
society's letter of July 16, 1840. 

“2. I trust that very soon after the actual payment by the treasurer of the 
Bengal government here of the February twelvemonth’s remittance (which 
will fallin May 1845,) the cathedral will be ready for consecration, or at least 
in the course of that year, for the treacherous nature of our climate demands 
more time for the settling of the walls and tower than I had myself antici- 
pated. It is my intention, should Divine Providence, already so merciful to 
me, allow me to return in April, 1845, to my metropolis, to proceed to the 
consecration, so soon as the body of the sacred edifice may be fit for public 
service. I long for the spiritual end of the great undertaking to be entered upon. 
I long to see the missionary prebends filled with holy and devoted presbyters. 
I long to see the double purposes of parochial English worship and native in- 
struction going on. I long to see a thousand Oriental countenances eager to 
behold the face of the herald of salvation, and a thousand voices ready to 
chant the praises of Christ. I long to see the prebend missionaries going 
forth in the neighbouring crowded population, and proclaiming the ‘glad 
tidings of great joy’ in their own tongues. 

“3. At present everything has proceeded as rapidly as so enormous an edi- 
fice would allow towards this consummation. It is now nearly five years 
since the design was first suggested by the Hon. W. W. Bird, now governor 
of Bengal, and Colonel Macleod, of the Engineers ; and I have every reason to 
hope that the building will be ready by the time the Endowment Fund is 
adequate to the commencement of spiritual duties in a permanent form. 

“ 4. At present it amounts to about (company’s rupees) one lac and three 
quarters (17,5001.), including the noble grant of nearly half a lac by the In- 
corporated Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts ; and 
the interest of this will suffice for the maintenance of three missionary 
canons. This number I hope to increase to six, as our funds allow. Alread 
have we the greatest encouragement to proceed. The venerable society will 
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be delighted to hear that I have a gift of 10001. promised me for ‘ promoting 
the advancement of the Gospel in India, according to my best judgment,’ 

which I mean to devote to the founding of a lectureship for native inquirers, 

and others, on the evidences and doctrines of Christianity, to be held, when- 

ever practicable, by a native presbyter. This donation is from a private 

Christian gentleman, and is an augury, I trust, of many such gifts as the 

spiritual designs of this missionary cathedral become better known through- 

out England and the East. 

«5. 1 have also received, since I last wrote to the society, an augmentation 
of the most important kind to the cathedral library. The University of 
Oxford has been pleased to present us with copies of the works printed at the 
Clarendon press, to the value of 200/., the selection being made of productions 
of a theological and classical character, with an especial reference to India. 

“6. I have also a promised gift of books from a valuable private library, 
made me by the same generous donor as I have just mentioned. 

‘7. In the mean time I am giving the utmost attention to the drawing up, 
with the best ecclesiastical advice 1 can obtain, of such general rules for the 
missionary designs of the cathedral as may assist the bishop and archdeacon 
of Calcutta, and others, after my decease, in maturing the whole undertaking. 

“8. But with God is all success. Never was I so deeply convinced indeed, 
as at this moment, of the immense importance of the object in view of a 
native ministry, connected with a metropolitical mother church, and indepen- 
dent of support from distant societies at home, being established in the splen- 
did empire of British India. We shall then have, and not before, a nucleus of 
‘missionary operations amongst ourselves. Christianity will then be estab- 
lished in India itself. Nor shall anything be wanting to lay such a firm 
foundation of spiritual good as man’s prudence and forethought can devise, in 
the way of choice of men, regulations and methods of proceeding. At the 
same time, I repeat, with God is all success ; and it is to Him I desire humbly 
to direct my prayers, that His illuminating and sanctifying Spirit may so 
abide on all the canons and presbyters, that the simple gospel of Christ our 
Lord, in the glory of His justifying righteousness before the divine tribunal, 
and in the power of His regenerating and strengthening Spirit in the heart 
and affections of man, may ever be proclaimed. 

“9. I may just add, that the building itself has been proceeding, since my 
report to you, of August, 1842, without interruption. The floor of the choir is 
brought up to the level of the plinth, a raised communion precinct of about 
two feet in height being prepared at the east end. The bishop’s vault is under 
this raised part of the floor. The walls are carried up in parts to the height 
of 56 feet, being 20 feet more than in August of 1842. The circular stairs, 
leading up to the transept roof and tower, are now 84, instead of 56, as when 
I last wrote ; and a convenient vestry-room is floored and roofed in, of small 
dimensions, on a level with the library. The tower is lifting up its sacred 
head above the transept walls. The great eastern window is surmounted 
with its graceful, appropriate arch, and, the rough temporary walls having 
been removed, is ready for its mullions. The mass of building altogether, as 
the stranger passes the road in its front, presents an imposing appearance— 
hidden and defaced very much for the moment with scaffoldings and ladders 
and centerings, and incomplete in every part—but still to the practised eye 
pregnant with future order, beauty, and usefulness. I compare its actual mixed 
appearance to the church militant; and I trust it will issue, in some measure, 
in promoting the glory of Christ in our Protestant Episcopal Church, even 
as the militant state of our present imperfection will issue in the church 
triumphant at last in a higher and brighter world. 

“10. When I wrote fifteen months since, we had completed 91,000 feet of 
masonry out of 2,300,000; we have still about 57,000 cubic feet to finish the 
shell. A good many parts of the work have exceeded our first estimates ; but 
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on the 9th of October we found that we had funds promised, and in hand, 
sufficient to finish, or nearly so, the buildings and the fittings up, and to |pay for 
the bells, the clock, and the organ, and perhaps for two large and darkly- 
painted east and west windows. Still it is impossible in so great a work, 
and altogether untried in its most difficult parts in India, to foresee what may 
be the ultimate cost of the whole. In this respect, also, inferior as the mate- 
rial building is, compared with the spiritual ends of the sacred undertaking, I 
humbly put my trust in that Almighty Saviour, who has hitherto so merci- 
fully favoured this attempt to glorify His great name before the heathens and 
Mahommedans amongst whom we dwell. 

“11. We shall still require four lacs more at the very least, or 40,0001., to 
raise the Endowment Fund to anything like adequate efficiency. Forty 
Christian friends, however, resembling the one I have above mentioned, who 
should come forward each with his 1000/. (which might be made payable by 
instalments in five, ten, or twenty years, or after certain lives,) would meet 
this demand. Nor do I doubt that this will be accomplished in God's good 
time. My own life is most uncertain. In India will be my grave. But I 
would desire to lay down my head with humble joy, whenever Christ, my 
Lord, may please to call, in the hope that other bishops and pastors will be 
raised up to carry on what I have begun, and to assist in promoting the dif- 
fusion of the blessed gospel, according to the doctrine and discipline of our 
church, in this vast region of darkness and the shadow of death in the East. 
May God grant to him who is now addressing you, and to all the venerable 
society, that, whilst we are diligent in promoting Christian knowledge, and 
building up others abroad and at home, in every place, we may each individu- 
ally ‘build up ourselves in our most holy faith, and, praying in the Holy 
Ghost, keep ourselves in the love of God, looking for the mercy of our Lord 
Jesus Christ to eternal life.’ 

“ I beg to present my dutiful and filial regards to His Grace the President 
of the venerable society, and my affectionate remembrance and love to all the 
vice-presidents and members; and, entreating the benefit of their prayers to 
God for me, to subscribe myself their most faithful and obedient servant, 

“ D. Carcurta. 

‘“« P.S.—The enclosure of the cathedral ground was begun when I left Cal- 
cutta. The Government have acted in this, as in everything else, most gene- 
rously ; indeed, my obligations to them and the Honourable Court of Direc- 
tors are more than I can do justice to in words ; nor can | express my sense 
of the zeal, talent, and assiduity of Colonel Forbes, our architect, to whose 
singular skill and experience the cathedral will stand indebted for its beauty, 
solidity, and magnificence. The cathedral ground or close contains about 
twenty-two begahs, or thirty-five thousand square yards, somewhere about 
seven acres English; a perfectly invaluable donation. We are permitted, also, 
by Government, to turn the road, now running between Chouringhee and the 
Circular road, diagonally, so as to give the most convenient and appropriate 
approaches to the cathedral.” 


NATIONAL SOCIETY. 


Tue meetings of the committee of the National Society for Promoting the 
Education of the Poor inthe Principles of the Established Church, this month, 
have been attended by—His Grace the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury ; the 
Lords Bishops of London, Winchester, Ripon, Salisbury, and Lichfield ; the Lord 
Sandon, M.P., T. D. Acland, Esq., M.P.; the Very Rev. the Dean of Chi- 
chester, Ven. Archdeacon Sinclair, Rev. H. H. Norris, Rev. H. H. Milman, 
Rev. John Jennings, Rev. William Short; William Cotton, Esq., William 
Davis, Esq., G. F. Mathison, Esq., and Richard Twining, Esq. 
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The Rev. Thomas Jackson, M.A., incumbent of St. Peter's, Stepney, was 
appointed principal of the Training Institution at Battersea. The treasurer 
reported that the special fund amounted to 140,212/., and that the sum ap- 
propriated in grants was 20,559/. Schools in fifty places were received into 
union. Grants to sixty-seven places, amounting to 6500/., recommended by 
the Finance Committee, were confirmed. The grants of the society, from its 
special fund, have been intended for the twofold purpose of building and 
maintaining schools. In voting grants for building, the committee have 
always been prepared to offer such assistance as they considered necessary 
for carrying any well-arranged plan into effect, and at the same time likely to 
call forth the largest amount of local subscriptions and of government aid. 
In some cases they have voted a second grant in addition to the first, either 
because the government grant was smaller than they expected, because the ex- 
pense of the undertaking was unexpectedly or unavoidably increased, or be- 
cause further information had been obtained from the bishop of the diocese, the 
archdeacon, the rural dean, the incumbent, the factory inspector, or some 
other competent authority, shewing that the local subscriptions were in full 
proportion to the resources of the place. ‘ 

As regards maintenance, the committee have always had in view to give 
such temporary support at the opening of the school as would suffice to place 
it on an efficient basis, and afford the inhabitants of the place, rich as well as 
poor, opportunity to appreciate the advantages of sound elementary education. 

At first, the committee, on the recommendation of the factory inspectors, 
guaranteed a certain sum towards meeting the expenses of the school for one 
or two years, uponan engagement by the managers not to call fora larger portion 
of the guarantee than circumstances indispensably required. Afterwards the com- 
mittee considered it a preferable arrangement to vote a definite sum absolutely 
towards providing school-books and materials, and paying the teacher's salary. 
Subsequently to the late minute of council, they have reduced the amount of 
their grants, because it appeared that fittings and materials might be obtained 
from the parliamentary vote. In some instances the committee have sent a 
master from Westminster, paying a portion of his salary, or have offered a 
contribution towards the salary of a master from the Chester or the York 
Training Institution. They have also voted aid towards building or purchas- 
ing teachers’ residences, as well as towards repairing school-rooms which 
they had not contributed to build, 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, 
BUILDING, AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


A MEETING of this society was held at their chambers in St. Martin’s-place, 
on Monday, the 19th February, 1844; The Lord Bishop of London in the 
chair. There were also present, the Bishops of Bangor, Llandaff, Norwich, 
Hereford, and Lichfield; the Reverends the Dean of Chichester, Dr. Spry, 
Dr. Shepherd, J. Jennings, H. H. Norris, Benjamin Harrison; Messrs. F. H. 
Dickinson, M.P., Edward Badeley, William Davis, Newell Connop, J. S. Salt, 
William Cotton. 

The reports of the sub-committees having been read by the Rev. Mr. Bowd- 
ler, the secretary, the meeting proceeded to examine the cases referred to their 
consideration, and finally voted grants of money towards building additional 
churches or chapels at Mowbray and Causeway Head, in the parish of Holme 
Cultram, Cumberland; Barnard’s Green, in the parish of Great Malvern, 
Worcestershire; Smallwood, in the parish of Astbury, Cheshire ; Cookham 
Dean, in the parish of Cookham, Berks; St. Giles-in-the-Fields, London ; 
and Longham, in the parish of Hampreston, Dorset ; towards enlarging, by 
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re-building the church at Bawdeswell, Norfolk ; towards enlarging or other- 
wise increasing the accommodation in the churches at Paulerspary, Nor- 
thamptonshire ; Berrow, Somerset ; Upton-cum-Chalvey, Bucks ; Emmanuel 
Church, Bolton-le-Moors, Lancashire; Monksilver, Somerset ; St. Mary, Ha- 
verfordwest ; and Kentish Town, parish of St. Pancras, London. 

The population of the parishes now assisted is 273,994 souls, and the ac- 
commodation provided for them in forty churches and chapels is 40,824 sit- 
tings, of which 9,334 are free: by the erection of seven additional churches, 
the rebuilding of one existing church, and the enlargement &c. of seven 
others, it is intended to add 4,333 seats to this insufficient provision of church- 
room, including free sittings for 4,195 persons. It will be observed that, in 
the present places of worship, there has been hitherto accommodation for 
only one-seventh of the population, while the free-seats have been in the pro- 
portion of one sitting for thirty persons; the latter will be now increased to 
the rate of one in twenty. 

Certificates of the completion of new churches, and the enlargement &c. of 
existing churches in several parishes, were examined and approved, and orders 
were issued to the treasurer to pay the amount of the grant awarded in each 
case. The population of these parishes is 46,595 persons, for whom church 
accommodation to the extent of 4,684 sittings only were provided, previ- 
ously to the execution of the works towards which the society’s grants were 
voted, and including only 1,374 free sittings; 2,537 seats are now added to 
that number, 2,157 of which are free. 

Since the last meeting, forms of applications for aid from this society have 
been issued to eighteen applicants, to enable them to submit their cases to the 
consideration of the Board, and five of these applications are for assistance 
towards building additional churches in populous places. 

The treasurer reported, that a legacy of 300/., free of duty, has been be- 
queathed to this society, by the late James Hurst, Esq., of Stamford Baron, 
Northamptonshire. 


ADDITIONAL CURATES’ FUND. 


4, St. Martin's place. 
Ar Meetings of the Committee, held on January 8th and 25th ; the Right Rev. 
the Lord Bishop of London in the chair; grants were made to the following 
parishes and districts :— 


Name of Parish or District assisted. POPULATION. 





A 





Amount Granted by the Society, 
District. | Parish. | Ke. 
Diocese of Canterbury. | 
Maidstone, St. Peter’s District | 2000 | 18000 | 80/. to meet 201. 
Diocese of London. 
Clerkenwell, St. James’s Dis- 16000 | } 80. to meet 101. for a second 
trict ... ne | curate. 


Bethnal Green, St. Philip’s ... | 14000 | 74000 | 801. to meet 200. 
Gray’s-inn-lane, Trinity Church | 12000 | 35000 501. to meet 20. 
Bethnal Green, St. Peter’s ... | 6000 | 74000 601. 


St. George’s-in-the- East 
Christ Charch 4... | 13000 | 41376 | 70. to meet 101 
Limehouse, St. Anne ... --» | 20000 a 80. for a second a 
Colchester, St. Martin or — 1836 gap -eocierny 500! for en- 
P . fe . 
Saffron-hill, St. Peter's... «| 9500 | 35000 a LWOOE for on 


Vou. XXV.—March, 1844. 2A 
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Apprtioxat Curates’ Foxn—continued. 











Warwick, St. Mary 


gig sc SOO AE | OPULATION. ) Amount Granted by the Society 
Name of Parish or District assisted. | =r Amount Gran hag e Society, 


} 


| 
Diocese of Durham. | 
Monkwearmouth eee _- | 12000 
Stockton-on-Tees, Trinity Ch. 
Landchester, parish of Durham | 3000 | — | 
Diocese of Winchester. | 
Portsea, All Saints’ 10475 | 44000 | 
Diocese of Bath and Wells, | | 
Taunton, St. James jj — | = 
Diocese of Chester. | 
Mossley, Parish of en | 
under- Lyne | 8000 = 
Mottram-in- Longendale | 6000 21000 
Royton, parish of Oldham | 5780 | 60000 | 
Newton, parish of Mottram ... | 10000 | — | 
Parr Chapel, parish of St. 
Helen's, Lancashire + | 3300 15000 
Diocese of Hereford. | 
Madeley, near Ironbridge 5500 7367 | 
Hereford, All Saints’ ... ct = 1 Fae i 
Diocese of Lichfield. | 
Coseley, parish of Sedgeley , 10000 ee 
Tipton Green, near Birmingham | 10000 19000 | 
Shrewsbury, St. Chad... 6000 8000 | 
Wednesfield, nr. Wolverhampton | 3166 ome 
Burton-on-Trent es | 9500 5000 
Diocese of Lincoln. | 
Mansfield, near Nottingham ... 19000 a 
Snenton, near Nottingham ...) 7979 | — 
Tring, parish of dee soe — | 4239 
Nottingham, St. Mary sd — | 43000 
Diocese of Llandaff. | 
Chepstow, parish of : | ee Sli | BOO 
Abersychan, parish of Trevethin — 6000 | 15000 | 
Diocese of Norwich. | 
St. Martinjat Oak _ 2500 
Diocese of Ripon. | 
Coley, parish of Halifax 20000 — 
Wilsden-eum- Allerton | 6000 70000 | 
Alverthorpe, parish of Wake- 2 | -— | 
field ee iid eaeemee 3000 | 
Kildwick 2346 | 10476 | 
Diocese of St. Dav id's 
t Carmarthen, St. Peter... -» | 5000 | 9525 | 
tie Altygrygg and Mawr .. 2500 3000 
: Diocese of Worcester. 
Oldbury, near Birmingham .. _ 7300 


801. 

501. to meet 30. 

401. to meet 35/. for 3 years. 

80. 

401. for 1 (301 from Dioc. 
year to Soc. 101. from 
meet Incumbent, 

80l. 

R0/. 

80/. to meet 101. 

80l. 


'§ 2002. to meet 800/. for en- 
0 dowment. 


801, to meet 201. 
80/. for one year. 


80. 

80l. 

801. to meet 201. for a second 
curate. 

401. to meet 601. 

501 


501. 

601. to meet 301. 

501. to meet 401, 

801. increased to 1007. 


701. 
80/. for one year. 


701. to meet 301, 


80. 
RO. 


601. 
701. 


501. to meet 302. 
351. to meet 25/. 


801. 
6Ol, to meet 30/. 





id 
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By these grants it will be seen that the sum of 700/. to meet 2400J. has 
been voted in aid of endowments to three parishes ; and that the annual sum 
of 25151. to meet 480/. has been voted for additional curates to thirty-eight 
parishes or districts, whose aggregate populations amount to 335,096 souls, 

The income of the society is now fully pledged; and,as the above grants 
have principally been made from donations, it is hoped that the zeal and 
liberality of the friends of the society will not permit its income from this 
source to fall short of the amount which has been contributed in former years; 
but that the readiness of the committee to pledge their entire income in order 
to aid some of the more urgent outstanding cases, will be met by correspon- 
dent exertions and support on the part of the church at large. Numerous and 
urgent applications still remain unaided ; and it is in order to extend aid to 
these, as well as to maintain the number of grants at present made, (involv- 
ing an annual liability of 14,290/.,) that an increase of donations and sub- 
scriptions is desired. This, however, can only be realized by efforts, on the 
part of the parochial clergy, to make known to their wealthier parishioners 
the objects, wants, and principles of this society, as well as by preaching on 
the society’s behalf, or by the formation of parochial associations. 

Reports and short circulars, to be placed in pews, will be forwarded, on ap- 
plication, to any clergyman intending to preach on behalf of the society. 


J. M. Ropwett, M.A., Sec. 


LAW. 
ARCHES COURT, WEDNESDAY, FEB. 7. 
The office of the Judge promoted by Titchmarsh against Chapman, 


Tuts was a cause which, in its preliminary stages, has been several times 
noticed, in which proceedings have been instituted, under the Church Disci- 
pline Act, against a clergyman (the Rev. William Herbert Chapman, rector of 
Basingbourn, in the province of Ely) for refusing to bury the corpse of a 
parishioner, (the infant daughter of a member of a congregation of Indepen- 
dents, ) without sufficient cause for such refusal. The defendant at first ap- 
peared under protest to the court’s jurisdiction, on the ground that the time 
limited by the act had run out; but this protest was overruled, and an appli- 
cation to a court of law for a prohibition failed. The articles were subse- 
quently brought in and admitted, and an allegation was now offered defensive 
to the articles, which pleaded the law, and a justification upon the facts. As 
this, in point of form, was only a question as to the admissibility of a plea 
ex parte, though the decision of this question may possibly decide the cases ; 
and as the argument on the part of the defendant in support of the allegation 
was only part heard, we shall at present restrict our report to a statement of 
the nature of the defence set up by the defendant’s counsel. 

After the Queen’s Advocate and Dr. Addams, on behalf of the promoter, 
had argued against the admissibility of the allegation, principally on the 
ground that the question had been already decided in the case of ‘‘ Kemp v. 
Wickes,” and “ Mastin v. Escott,” the latter decision having been affirmed by 
the Judicial Committee on appeal— 

Dr. Phillimore, for the Rev. Mr. Chapman, observed that this was a pro- 
ceeding pro salute anima, under the 68th canon, by a person whom he main- 
tained to be, according to the law and language of the church, and in the 
sense of the church, a schismatic or heretic. He did not deny, after the deci- 
sion in ** Mastin v. Escott,” the validity of lay-baptism ; but he set up that 
this was an heretical baptism, the effect of which was a question which this 
court and the judicial committee had specially reserved. The first point, there- 
lore, was, whether this baptism was heretical or schismatic? Secondly, if 
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s0, What was the effect of such a baptism: And there was a third question 
namely, whether a member of an independent congregation could proceed, 
under the canon, against a clergyman of the church of England, to punish 
him, pro salute anima? The learned advocate then proceeded to shew what 
was heresy, defining a he 'retic “* one whose opinions were opposite to thos: 
of the established church ;” and a schismatic, “ one who separated himse! 

from the true church ;” and he cited the statutes 1 Elizabeth, c.1; 29 Car. Il, 
the councils of Constantinople and of Chalcedon. The effect of heretical 


baptism he shewed from St. Augustin, and that it required something to be 
done before a person so baptized could be admitted into the bosom of the 
church. 

Sir H. J. Fust.—Do you mean to contend that heretical baptism is no bap 
tism at all? 

Dr. Phillimore.—No; it is good after certain ceremonies are performed 
The ceremony of baptism is not required to be performed over again. There 
are deficiencies in the performance of the rite which must be supplied. Her 
is a heretic putting forward a canon of the church against a clergyman pro 
salute anima. We do not interfere with the civil rights of the party ; this is 
no question as to a civil right, but as to a spiritual night. I do not say that 
the party is not a Christian. 

The Court.—Then she ts entitled to Christian burial. 

Dr. Phillimore.—Certainly ; in their own cemetery. 

The Court.—Then it is compulsory on such persons to provide cemeteri 
for themselves? 

Dr. Phillimore.— My argument is, that you cannot permit a heretic or sc os 
matic to put in motion a canon of the church for punishing a clergyman fo 
the good of his soul. 

The Court.—Is this child a heretic ? 

Dr. Phillimore.— Yes; in one sense. 

The Court.—I can understand why a child who has not been baptized at 
all should not have burial; but 1 cannot understand how a child should be 
refused burial because it is a heretic. 

Dr. Phillimore.—The child was baptized in heresy and schism. 

The Court.—The canon excepts such as “ have been denounced excommu- 
nicate majore exrcommunicatione for some grievous and notorious crime.” Has 
this child been so denounced ? You do not distinguish between the effect ot 
heresy and schism on the party administering the rite and on the party to 
whom the rite is administered. 

Dr. Phillimore.—The party deceased is excluded from a spiritual right by 
the — of her parents. 

The argument stands over till next court day. 


COURT OF QUEEN'S BENCH, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY, 8.—(SITTINGS IN 
BANCO, AFTER TERM.) 
The Queen on the Prosecution of Harris v. Smith, clerk. 


Lorp Chief-Justice Denman this morning delivered the judgment of the 
court in this case. This was a return to a mandumus which had issued, 
commanding the defendant, who was the vicar of a parish, to restore thi 
prosecutor to the office of parish clerk. The defendant had returned, that the 
prosecutor had made the responses irreverently, for the purpose of exciting 
laughter, and did excite it; that he obstructed the vicar in the discharge otf 
his duty; that the prosecutor had more than once appeared in church drunk 
and intoxicated, so that he was disabled from performing his duty ; that he 
had made an indecent disturbance at the altar when the vicar was administering 
the sacrament, and continued so to do. All which acts, the defendant alleged, 
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were committed within his own view, whereupon he had removed him from 
his office. To this return the prosecutor pleaded, that the defendant, of his 
own wrong, had removed the prosecutor; that he had not summoned him to 
auswer or explain the charge. There was a demurrer to the second plea, but 
the arguments were applied to the actual question whether the vicar could 
remove a clerk without affording him an opportuaity of making a defence, 
For the vicar, it was contended, that as these acts were committed in his own 
sight, any inquiry was supertluous, and that the law gave him complete 
supervision and control over his officer. The power of acting summarily 
upon circumstances coming within his own supervision was exampled by 
punishments summarily inflicted by courts of justice in cases of contempt 
committed in the court, and also before magistrates. The court believed 
that the practice, in the former of these cases, was for the court to call upon a 
party charged for his defence, and give him an opportunity of denying or 
explaining befgre punishment was awarded. There might be an exception 
ina case of actual drunkenness: to call upon a drunken man to address the 
court would be to prolong and aggravate the insult. The court also appre- 
— that in the case of a magistrate empowered to convict on view, he 

ught first to call on the offender for his defence: there must be time for 
stating a charge and receiving an answer. A driver of a waggon was liable 
to punishment for riding in his waggon, but he might be able to shew that he 
did so from illness or other cause, which would avoid the penalty. The 
court thought that a sentence of removal from a freehold ottice ought to be 
preceded by inquiry. The argument had supposed extreme cases, but even 
in such instances the only thing necessary was the immediate removal of the 
party from the church. At the worst it was not difficult to conceive circum- 
stances to prove the absence of evil intention, and if required to explain, the 
culprit might have done so. The court did not think the application of this 
rule was excepted by the charge resting on the minister's personal observation, 
iuasmuch as that was not inconsistent with the disproof of criminal motives. 
This principle appeared to the court to be valuable to the judge, whom it 
tended to secure against his yielding tuo hastily to first impressions, and was 
indispensable to the due administration of judicial power. Another argument 
was, that the prosecutor, by pleading that he was not summoned, had admitted 
himself to be guilty ; but that was for the purpose of that plea only, and the 
whole record did set go to prove such admission. The returns, for the reasons 
stated, could not be supported. 


PROCERDINGS IN THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF LICHFIELD, ON 
lHk ENTHRONIZATION OF JAMES, BISHOP OF THE SEE, ELECTED 
AND CONFIRMED. 


Aut honour and the very greatest reverence deservedly and of right ought to 
shewn to the lord bis hop. Wherefore on his arrival soon after his conse- 
eration for the purpose of being enthroned, the dean and chapter shall meet 
him at the western door of the cathedral, dressed after their best manner, in 
their choral habit; the bells in the mean time ringing. And being received 
by them with the highest possible respect (in the same manner as is to be 
observed at his visitation, by virtue of the composition real, made for that 
purpose), let him there prese nt to the very reverend the dean, the commission 
taandate, under the hand and seal of the Rev. James Crofts, Archdeacon of 
‘auterbury, directed to the said dean and chapter, requiring them to induct, 
ind cuthrone hin cfectually and in full episcopal right, into the actual 

1 rporal Possession ol the said Dish pri id and cathedral church of Lichtield, 
ito doatl matters and things as shall be necessary and requisite tu be done 
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in that behalf: which mandate having been received with all due reverence by 
the said dean and chapter, and publicly read by the registrar and chapter 
clerk, they accepted the execution thereof, and decreed to proceed to the en- 
throneme ‘nt of the said lord bishop accordingly, and the said dean immediately 
administers to his lordship the prescribed oath in the words following : 

“In the name of God, Amen. 1 James, Bishop of Lichfield, will be faithful 
to the church of Lichfield; the rights, and ancient and lawful liberties of the 
same | will defend against all persons ; and the possessions of the said church 
unjustly dispersed, and its resources unwarrantably alienated, I will gather 
together as far as I am able; the statutes and customs, ancient, approved, 
usual, and such as are made known to me of the aforesaid church, I will 
observe ; the possessions belonging to my episcopal table t will not alienate. 
So help me God, and God's holy gospels.” 

Which being done, and other things (if any there be), that ought to be 
done according to the laws of the realm, let them conduct thg bishop, having 
entered the church, in procession as far as the episcopal seat, the choir in the 
mean time singing [the 100th Psalm, old version.} Where, at the foot of the 
chair, before he has yet gone up into it, let the following prayer be said by 
some one commissioned for that purpose by the bishop himself, but according 
to the custom of the church by the precentor, or, in his absence, by the senior 
canon present: 

“ Let us pray. 

“*Q God of all honours, God of all dignities, which minister in sacred 
orders to thy glory, to this thy servant James, whom thou hast given to be 
the prelate and first priest of this episcopal throne, and guardian of thy 
church, and hast chosen to the office of the highest priesthood, bountifully 
grant, we pray thee, this grace, that he may ascend this episcopal chair, to 
govern thy church and people in unity, through our Lord Jesus Christ.””) Amen. 


Then let the bishop be admitted to the chair, and let these be said by the canon : 


“By the authority of the dean and chapter of this church, sufficiently in 
this behalf given to me, and in virtue of my office, I assign to thee, reverend 
father, this throne or episcopal seat belonging to the bishop in the choir of 
Lichfield; and I induct you into the real and corporal possession of the 
bishopric itself, with all its rights and appurtenances. ‘The Lord guard thy 
coming in, and thy going out from this time forth, and for ever. Amen.” 

| At the late enthronization of Dr. Lonsdale, Dec. 19th, here followed an anthem 


from Psalm 122. ‘* O pray for the peace of Jerusalem,”) 


Then let there be said kneeling, ** The Lord’s Prayer,” “ The Creed,” and the 
prayers which follow, 

“Almighty God, holy Father, eternal God, thou hast vouchsafed to ordain 
every order in he avenly places. In heaven, O Lord, thy word abideth fo1 
ever, Where thou hast appointed ange!s and archangels every one in his order 
And of old, according to the privilege of the Old Testament, thou ordainedst 
Moses and Aaron am ongst thy priests, and Samuel amongst those that called 
upon th y name, at id partriarchs and prophets to consult the good of thy 
people : and in the New Test tament, anointedst thy son Jesus ‘Christ. and 
exaltedst th \ holy apostles and Matthias their colleague to the apostleship 
and chair of honour; we beseech thee for thine infinite me recy, In our times 
give grace to thy most humble servant, our reverend father in thee, that lik« 
thy holy apostles who sit in the chair of honour and dignity, he may in the 


sight of thy majesty, appear worthy of honour, through the same our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Amen. 


“ Let us pray. 


“O Lord Jesus Christ, thou didst tirst choose thy apostles, that they might 
rule over us by their doctrine, grant also that in the place of thy apostles this 
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bishop may teach doctrine and instruct, and by thy grace enable him to lead 
a spotless and incorru; pt life, who livest and reignest with the Father and the 
Holy Ghost, one God, world without end. 


Tue BEeNeDIcTION, 


Amen.” 


“May the people honour thee, may God assist thee, whatsover thou shalt 


ask may the Lord do for thee : 
with bounty, with charity, 


With honour, with chastity, with knowledge, 
with humility, mayest thou be worthy, mayest thou 


be just, mayest thou be humble, mayest thou be patient, mayest thou be sin- 
Receive a benediction which 


cere, mayest thou be the messenger of Christ. 
may strengthen thee this day, and in every future day. 
God keep thee ; be the church thy mother ; 


May the angels of 
God thy Father; the apostles 


thine examples; may God contirm thee in justice and in holiness: Peace be 
inseparably with thee, through our Lord Jesus Christ, the only Redeemer. 


Ame n.” 


‘ The blessing of God Almighty, the | 
descend and alw ays abide upon thee. 


‘ather, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
Amen.” 


Then let the** Te Deum” be begun and sung through by the choir, going in pro- 
cession to the chapt r-house; which being ended, let there be assigned to the bishop 
the highest place of all the chapter (that is, the middle one), by the dean, saying, 


* Father, receive a place in the chapter of Lichtield. 


The Lord guard thy 


coming in and going out from this time forth and for evermore. Amen.” 
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Bishop of Norwich, Norwich Cathedral 
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DEACONS, 


College. 
Magdalen Hall 
Christ Chureh 

Peter's 


St. John’s 


St. Peter's 
St. Peter’s 
Queens’ 
‘Trinity 
Wadham 


University 


\ St. David's, Q 
¢ Lampeter 


John’s 


PRIESTS. 


John’s 

. Peter's 
Balliol 

Emmanuel 

John’s 

University 





ATIONS. 


University. 
Oxtord 
Oxtord 
amb. 
‘amb. 
“amb. 
‘amb. 
‘amb, 
Dublin 
Oxtord 


Durham 


‘amb. 


Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Camb. 
‘amb. 


Oxford 


ECCLESIASTICAL IN PELLIGINCE. 


Jan. 2eth, 1844. 


Ordaining Bishop. 
Norwich 

Norwich 

Norwich 

Norwich 

Norwich 

Norwich 

Norwich 

Norwich 

Norwich 

{ Norwich, by 1 d 
from Abp. York 

\ Norwich, by hL od. 
( Dp of St. David's 
§ Norwich, by |. d. 
t trom Pp. Worcest. 


Norwich 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Norwich 


Norwich 
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PRIESTS. 
Name. Deg. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 

Part, CO - cicssasscece {Ras St. John's Camb. Norwich 
Fowell, Richard ...... B.A. Christ ’s Camb. Norwich 
Francken, Charles ... | B.A. Catherine Hall Camb. Norwich 
Gillett, Edward ...... 0 B.A. Emmanuel Camb. Norwich 
Hamilton, Charles... p.a. 9 St. Mary Hall = Oxford Norwich 
Johnson, John ......... mea. Corpus Christi Camb. Norwich 
Packer, Richard ...... 0 Bea. Catherine Hall Camb. Norwich 
Pearson, Samuel ...... sds St. Bee's ea ss Norwich 
Rackham, Hanworth pa. ‘Trinity Hall Camb. Norwich 
Randall, John M...... ve St. Bee's és ... | Norwich 
Suckling, Maurice ... 0 Bea. | Trinity Camb. Norwich 
Westhorpe, John...... wa. Clare Hall Camb. Norwich 
Williamson, George... Ba. Trinity Camb. Norwich 


IRELAND. 


On Sunday, Jan, 28, the Lord Bishop of Tuam held an ordination in the cathedral 
church of Tuam, when the following gentlemen were ordained :— 

Deacons—Bell, Andrew; Denny, Barry; Finnerty, John; Gregg, James F. ; 
Jones, Edward G.; Perceval, Henry ; Pollock, Alex. M. 

Prirsts—Edwards, William; Fry, Henry; Lyneh, Brownlow ; Moore, Arthur , 
O'Grady, Edward; Ormsby, W. G.; ‘Todd, W. G.; Whitestone, Nicholas. 


Bassett, Rev. F., of Heanton Punchar- 
don, to be Chaplain to the Sheriff of 
Devon. 

Bolton, Rev. HL, to the C. of Chard, 
Somersetshire. 


ORDINATIONS APPOINTED, 


Sunday, March 3rd, Bishop of Lichtield, 
at London; Bishop of London, at Lon- 
don; Bishop of Lincoln, at Lineoln : $ ; ; 

, . th > . Brooks, Rev. J W.., to the \ , OF St. 
Uishop of Peterborough, at Peter- fig 
Mary, Nottingham. 


borough ; Bishop of Ripon, at Ripon ; ’ 
oe 1! Bowles, Rev. C S.. of Wadhi ‘oll. 
Bishop of Salisbury, at Salisbury. les, Rev. C.J. S., of Wadham Coll, 


Sunday, April 4th, Bishop of ‘Glou- to the C. of Towcester, Northampton- 
eester and Bristol, at Gloucester. shire. : 
;, ; ae Cave, Rev. W. A., R. of Stretton-en-le 
Sunday, June 9th, Bishop of Ely, at : 
5 nendline : field, to be Chaplain to his brother, the 
, : High Sheriff for Derbyshire. 
Clough, Rev. C. B., V. of Mold, to the 


PREFERMENTS & CLERICAL new Archdeaconry of St. Asaph. 
APPOINTMENTS. | Cook, Rev. F. C., to be one of the 


| Government Inspectors of Schools. 
Allen, Rev. H., to the V.of Patcham, | Crossthwaite, Rev. Mr., of Trinity Coll., 
Sussex ; pat., the Queen. Dublin, to the R. of St. Botolph, Bil- 
Amphlett, Rev. Martin, to the C. of lingsgate, London. 
Mavesyn Ridware, near Rugeley. Dennys, Rev. N. R., to the R. of East 


Askew, Rev. J., to the P. C. of Asheh- Blachington, Sussex. 
wich, Gloucestershire. Ellman, Rev. FE. B., to the V. of Wart- 
Raber, Rev. a. late C. to the Rev. a. lini, Sussex. 
Sinelair, Archdeacon of London, tobe | English, Rev. C., to the Incumbency of 
\innister of the new ehurch of St. Sydenham, Kent. 
Paul's, at Porebridge, near Statford. Errington, Rev. R.,to the V. of Mitford, 
liarker, Rev. WW. Gi., to the Rh, of Maat Northumberland. 
LK bath, Derovshire ; prat., thie Dean Livans, Rev. E. C.. tothe BP. C. of Ford, 
Lancolo Herefordshire; pat. J. Arkwright, Esq 
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Fisher, Rev. F. tothe C. of St. Mary’s, 
Dover. 

Flowers, Rev. W. H., formerly of Jesus 
Coll. Camb., to the C. of Horncastle, 
Lincolnshire. 

Gardner, Rev. Thos., Incumbent of St. 
Anne’s Church, Liverpool, to be a 
Surrogate for the Diocese. 

Gibson, Rev. T., to the Evening Lecture- 
ship of St. George’s, Southwark, 

Goodwin, Rev. W., to the P. C. of St. 
Benedict, in Norwich ; pats., the pa- 
rishioners. 

Gould, Rev. J. R., to the Curacy of New 
Windsor Church. 

Greep, Rev. C. W., to the Curacy of 
Brantham, Suffolk. 

Greene, Rev. E., B.D., Fell. of Magd. 
Coll., Oxford, to be the Officiating 
Minister at Tuxlith Chapel, Liphook, 

Hants. 

Greaves, Rev. R. W., of St. Edmund 
Hall, to the Curacy of Burton-on- 
Trent, Staffordshire. 

Grueber, Rev. C. S., to the P.C. of 
West Port, Curry Rivell, Somerset. 
Gritlith, Rev. T., of Queen’s Coll. Camb., 
to the V. of Llanfawr, Merionethshire ; 

pat., Bishop of St. Asaph. 

Griffith, Rev. T. C., of Wadham Coll, 
Oxtord, to the C. of St. James, Chel- 
tenham, 

Hall, Rev. J. R., Veof St. Mary Mag. Ox- 
ford, to the V. of Frodsham, Cheshire ; 
pats., the D. and C. of Christ Chureh. 

Harding, Rev. HL, R. of Aldridge, Staf- 
fordshire, to the Prebendal Stall of 
Dernford, in the Cathedral Church of 
Lichfield. 

llarries, Rev. E., V. of Llandissilio, to 
the P. C. of Egremont, Carmarthen. 

Hart, Rev. H. C., M.A. of ‘Trin. Coll. 
Camb,, to the C. of Sandhurst, Glou- 
cestershire, 

llawkins, Rev. G. C., to the vacant por- 
tion of Bampton Vicarage (the third 
portion); pat., the Bishop of Exeter. 

Hobhouse, Rev. R., to the R. of St. 
Ives, Cornwall ; pat., the Queen. 

llodge, Rev. C. V., to the V. of Char- 
borough, in Retford. 

llodekinson, Rev. J., C.of Bolton Perey, 
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to the V. of Strensall with Haxby, near | 


York, 
Hopwood, Rev. H., of Queen’s Coll, 
\ ub, to the P. C. of Worthing, 


SUSSEX 
Hodgson, Rew. E. F., to the R. of Hol 


ton cum Beckering, Lincoln ; pat., €. 
Turnor, Esq. 

Hioskins, Rev. P., to the C. of North- 
wood. 

Huntley, Rev. R. W., R. of Boxwell 
with Leighterton, Gloucestershire, to 
be Rural Dean of the Deanery of 
Llawkesbury. 

Litt, Rev, Dr, to the Incumbency of St. 
Philip’s, Liverpool; pat., J. Cragg, 
Esq. 

Jackson, Rev. J. E., to the R. of Lyd- 
gate, Suffolk. 

Jackson, Rev. T., Incumbent of St. 
Peters Church, Stepney, to be the 
Principal of the National Society's 
Training School at Battersea. 

Jones, Rev. T., to the P. C. of Llangws- 
tenyn and Eglwys- Rhos, Carnarvon- 
shire ; pat., the Bishop of St. Asaph. 

King, Rev. Geo., to the V. of Worstead, 
Norfolk. 

King, Rev. George, to the Incumbency 
of the parish of St. Benedict, Norwich. 

Kinsey, Rev. Wilham Morgan, to the 
R. of Rotherfield-Grays, Oxfordshire. 

Knight, Rev. T. P., to the R. of All- 
hallows-on-the-Wall, Exeter, vacant 
by the resig. of the Rev. J. Corfe; 
pat., the Lord Chancellor. 

Lamb, Rev. Robert, to the P. C. of St. 
Mary’s, Preston. 

Lewin, Rev. G. R., to be Chaplain to 
Hi. M.S. Camperdown. 

Mendham, Rev. John, C. of Clophill, 
Bedfordshire, to that Rectory. 

M‘Cormick, Rev. John, to the R. of 
Creaton, Northamptonshire. 

Miller, Rev, M. I., V. of Scarborough, 
to be Chaplain of the Borough Gaol. 

Milman, Rev. John White M‘hinlay, 
to the C. of Brigham, Cumberland. 

Morgan, Rev. J, to the R. of Pyecombe, 
Sussex. 

Moseley, Rev. H., to be one of the 
Government Inspectors of Schools, 
Musgrave, Rev. W. P., R. of Eaton 
Bishop, Llerefordshire, to the Bishop's 
Canonry, in the Cathedral Church of 

Hereford, 

Oakes, Rev. Aston Adamson, of Jesus 
Coll., Oxon, to the R. of Newton, 
near Bury. 

Paddon, Rev. Henry, late C. of High 
Wycombe, Bucks, to the Vicarage of 
thicat parish; pat. Marq.of Lansdowne, 

Palmer, Rev. Joho, B.C. of Claines, to 
the R. of Doverdale, Worcestershire. 
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Parker, Rev. J. A. M., late R. of 
Llanmarewie, Montgomeryshire, to 
the V. of Lanyblodwele, Salop ; pat. 
Lishop of St. Asaph, 

Pearson, Rev. J. P., to the Curacy of 
Blurton, Statfordshire. 

Pearson, Rev. S., to the P.C. of Pentney, | 
Norfolk ; pat. Rev. R. Hawkinson. | 

Reed, Rev. Joseph, to the P. C. of West | 
Allen, Northumberland. 

Rees, Rev. Josiah, to the V. of Llanrian, 
Pembrokeshire. 

Rowe, Rev. William Slowman, to the 
Chaplaincy of the County Gaol for 
Surrey, in Horsemonger Lane. 

Saunders, Rev. John, R. of St. Magdalen 
and St. Gregory-by-St.-Paul’s, to be 
one of the Domestic Chaplains to his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cam- 
bridge. 

Simcox, Rev. Thos. Green, to the New 
Vicarage of North Llarborne, separated 
from Llarborne and Smethwick for 
ecclesiastical purposes only. 

Slade, Rev. George, to the Mastership 
of Manchester Free Grammar School, 

Smalley, Rev. J. R., of Cwm, to the 
Chaplaincy of St. Asaph Workhouse. 

Smith, Rev. El., to the V. of Butlers 
Marston, Warwickshire; pat., Dean 
and Chapter of Christchurch. 

Smythies, Rev. Thos. Gosselin, to the 


newly-constituted district: church of | 


Cinderford, in the Forest of Dean ; 
pat., the Qlueen, 

Smyth, Rev. Thos. Cartwright, to the 
C. of Long Benton, Northumberland. 

Spooner, Rev. Isaac, Incumbent of St. 
Cseorge’s Chapel, Edgbaston, to be 
( haplain to the High Sheriff of Wor- 
cestershire. 

Stead, Rev. A., to the R. of Ovingdean, 
Sussex, 

Stone, Rev. T.S. to the C. of St. Andrew, 
Norwich. 

Sutton, Rev. Thos., CC. of All Saints, 
Pavement, York, to be Chaplain of 
York Castle. 

Lhorpe, Rev. W.S., to the C. of Hind- 
ringham, Norfolk. 

Webster, Rev. J. G., to the C. of St. 
John Si pulchre, Norwich. 

Whittaker, Rev. Dr, V. of Blackburn, 
to be Chaplain to the Tligh Sheritt of 
the county of Lancaster 

Wilhams, Rev r., KR. ot Llanvapley, 

Monmouthshire, to the Archdea ours 

of Llandal?. 
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Williamson, Rev. Richard, D.D., Head 
Master of Westminster School, to t)y 
Rt. of Sutton Coldfield, Warwickshire. 

Wilson, Rev. Wm. Davis, to the C. o! 
Great Bircham, Norfolk. 

Wood, Rev. P. O. L., to the Prebenda! 
Stall of St. George, in the Royal Co! 
legiate Church of Middleham. 

Wood, Rev. C. F. B., to the V. of Pen 
mark, Glamorganshire; pats., Dean 
and Chapter of Gloucester. 

Wright, Rev. M., C. of Naughton, to b 
Chaplain of the Cosford Union House, 
Sufiolk. 

Wyatt, Rev. J., to be Resident Curat 
and Lecturer of St. Mary’s, Broken 
Whart, London. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED 


Islount, Rev. J., Keonington. 


Bray, Rev. J., ©. of Market Boswort) 


| Leicestershire. 


Clifford, Hon. and Rev. E. C., in tik 

| Mauritius. 

| Currie, Rev. W., at Dodlington Whit- 

| church, Salop, formerly of Alderley. 

Davies, Rev. T. late Senior Fell, of Jesus 
Coll., Camb., and V. of Besselsleigh, 
Berks. 

Davies, Rev. J., C. of Cadoxton, Gla- 
morganshire,. 

De Lacy, Very Rev. : Archdeacon ot 
Meath, 

Donne, Rev. J., D.D., V. of Llany- 
bilodwell, Salop, and Rural Dean ot 
Marchia. 

Gardner, Rev. A. D., V. of Holywell, 
Flintshire ; pats., Jesus Coll., Oxford 

Gilpin, Rev. J., at Sedbury Hall, York- 


shire. 
Goddard, Rev. E., P. C. of Lingwood, 
Norfolk. 


Hall, the Ven. Archdeacon, R. of WKireh 
Andreas, in the Isle of Man, and 
Archdeacon of Sodor and Man. 

Lloward, Rev. C. B., Colonial Chaplain 
and Surrogate to the Bishop of Aus- 
tralia. 

Jack, Rev. Ta R. of Forncett, Nortolk ; 
pats., of St. John’s Coll., Camb. 

Jones, Rev. J., \. of the united parishes 
of Mabry Granston and St. Nicholas, 
br mbrokeshuire, and Rural Dean of 
Upper Dewsland. 

Jop , Rev, John, Vo of St. Cle . and kh 


t 
of St. Ive’s, Cornwall. 
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Leathes, Rev. E., R. of Reedham and 
Freethorpe, Norfolk. 

Lupton, Rev. J., R. of Ovingdean, at 
Riders- Well, near Lewes. 

Manby, Rev. J. V., of Lancaster, and 
Chaplain to H.R.H. the late Duke of 
Sussex, 

Middleton, Rev. H., V. of Barton Stacey, 
Hants ; pats. D. and. C. of Winton. 

Murray, Rev. H., at Gateshead, 

Norman, Rev. H., P. C. of Moreton Say, 
Salop ; pat., the Bishop of Lichfield. 

Onslow, Rev. George Walton, R. of 
Wisley, and V. of Shalford and Send, 
Surrey, at Dunsborough louse, 
Ripley, Surrey. 

Ray, Rev. John, C. of St. Mary’s, 
Islington, Middlesex. 

Saul, Rev. Thomas, P. C. of Wilton, 
Yorkshire. 

Sparke, Rev. John, Curate of Wrangby- 
cum- Brigg, Lincolnshire. 

St. Aubyn, Rev. J. Molesworth, V. of 
Crowan. 

Stephenson, Rev. George, R. of Red- 
marshall, and Incumbent of St. 
Thomas’s, Bishopwearmouth, 

Stephenson, Rev. Thos. R. of St. Peter’s, 


| 
| 
i 


| 
| 
} 


| 
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Cheesehill, and Master of St. Mary 
Magdalen Hospital, in the city of 
Winchester. 

Thompson, Rev. W.1., V. of Mitford, 
near Morpeth, Northumberland. 

Thurlow, Rev. J., V. of Hindringham, 
Norfolk ; pat. D. and C. of Norwich. 

Travis, Rev. Wm. J., R. of Lydgate, 
Suffolk, and Chaplain of Trinity 
College, Cambridge ; pat. the Duke 
of Rutland, 

Vawdrey, Rev. Gilbert, Incumbent of 
Wrenbury, Cheshire. 

Ware, Rev. Henry R., of Ladock, neat 
Truro. 

Wilkinson, Rev. Marmaduke, R. of 
Redyrave with Botesdale, and of 
Nowton, Sutiolk. 

Williams, Rev. B., P.C. of Pentraeth, 
Anglesey. 

Winstanley, Rev. Dr., V. of Bampton, 
(third portion.) 

Woollen, Rev.W., D.C. L., R. of Bridg 
water with Chilton, and V. of Kilton, 
Somersetshire. 

Woodzate, Kev. S.,V. of Pembury, Kent. 

Yolland, Rev. J., at Southernhay, late 
Curate of Hlaxham. 


UNIVERSITY NEWS. 


OPPO LOPP DEO OL OOO 


OXFORD. 





February 3. 

Ara meeting, convened by the Venera- 
ble the Archdeacon of Oxford, on Thurs- 
day, Feb. Ist, for the purpose of receiv- 
ing the Report of the Oxford Parish 
Burial-ground Committee, the Venera- 
ble the Archdeacon in the chair, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were agreed upon :— 

Moved by Baker Morrell, Esq. ; se- 
conded by the Rector of Exeter College, 
—1. That the report which has just 
been read be adopted and printed. 

Moved by the Rev. Dr. Bull; se- 
conded by J. M. Davenport, Esq.— 
2. That the Committee which was ap- 
pointed at the last General Mecting be 
re-appointed, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing further information as to the best 
means of carrying out the object pro- 
pe sed in the report, 


Moved by the Rev. Vaughan Tho- 
mas; seconded by Henry Walsh, Esq. 
~3. That a subscription be immedt- 
ately opened; and that John Parsons, 
Esq., be requested to act as Treasurer. 

This resolution was withdrawn, in 
order to give opportunity to the Com- 
mittee of the Oxtord General Cemetery 
to make a communication. 

Moved by the Rev. Vaughan Tho- 
mas; seconded by the Rev. W. Hay- 
ward Cox—4. That the thanks of this 
meeting be given to the Archdeacon, for 
his kindness in taking the chair. 

In a Convocation holden on Tuesday, 
Montague Bernard, B.A., Scholar of 
Trinity, was unanimously elected Vine- 
rian Scholar, in the room of C. J. Trower, 
M.A., of Exeter. 

Mr. Moses Holiday, Uuiversity Mar- 
shal, has been appoimted maneiple of 
Corpus Christi, in the room of his de 
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ceased brother. The situation of mar- 

shal has been given to Mr. Blakeman 

Brown, the University police inspector. 
February 10. 

Ina Convocation holden on Thursday 
last. the Rev. R. Heighway Kirby, M.A., 
of St. John’s, and J. Hogg, Esq., M.A., 
of St. Peter's, Camb., were admitted ad 
cundum, 

In a Congregation holden at the same 
time, the following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Masters of Arts—¥. Parr Phillips, 
Ch. Ch., grand comp.; J. H. Acton 
Harries, Trinity; Rev, A. Baxter, 
Worcester; Rev. A. Burder, Magdalen 
Hall; Rev. A. J. Lowth, Exeter; Rev. 
T. Knapp Chittenden, Fellow of St. 
John's. 

Bachelors of Arts—Robert Wildbore, 
Brasenose, grand comp.; F. Howlett, 
Worcester, grand comp.; R. Cowper 
Black, Worcester; C. Baker Teesdale, 
Ch. Ch.; W. Price Jones, Ch. Ch. ; 
W. Clarke Welsford, Exeter; George A. 
Wright, Exeter; J. G. Wenham, Demy 
of Magdalen; A. De Butts, Scholar of 
Trinity; J. Iaydock ei y Trinity ; 
i. R. Seymour, Oriel; I Hode- 
son, Balliol; bs hen p ean 

Qn the 31st Jan., Mr. P. Williams, 
from Winchester School, was admitted a 
Scholar of New College. 

Barristers-at- Law —- The following 
members of this University have been 
lately called to the bar :—Adair, Hi. E., 
St. John’s, Lincoln’s Inn; Cholmely, 
Robert, Corpus Christi, Lineoln’s Inn; 
Fowkes, Woodforde, M_A., Exeter, In- 
ner Temple; Liddell, A. F.O., MLA,, 
All Souls’, Inner Temple; Penn, W., 
Ch. Ch., Lincoln’s Inn; Stephens, J., 
Trin., Middle Temple ; Steven, J.C. M-, 
Ch. Ch., Middle Temple ; Strong, H. 
Linwood, Ch. Ch.; Inner Temple. 


February 17. 

On Wednesday last, T. Englesby Ro- 
vers. M.A... Scholar of Corpus Christi, 
was elected and admitted Probationary 
bellow of that Society, ' 
the Rev. J. Norris, D.D., now Presi- 
dent of that College. 

On Thursday hast, tlie following de- 
‘rees Were Conterred 

Viasiers uf Arts—|] lhucks (iib #8 
bacter, grand comp.: J. Paxton Nor 

Lxeter ; Rev, | Jsuacson, New 


in the room of 


Inn Hall; Rev. T. Debary, Lincoln ; 
Rev. C. J. Sale, Lincoln; Rev. T. Coul- 
thard, Queen's; Rev. T. Garrard, Fel- 
low of St. John’s; J. Curson Moore 
Stevens. Ch. Ch. 

Bachelors of Arts—W. F. Palmer 
Morewood, Ch. Ch. ; Nassau J. Senior, 
Ch. Ch.; Barry S. V. Blacker, Christ 
Church. 

Ina Convocation, holden in the after- 
noon of the same day, certain alterations 
in the regulations for the Mathematical 
Scholarships were unanimously adopted 
by the House. By the new regulations, 
nstead of three Scholarships of equal 
value, to be holden by three Bachelor, 
of Arts, there are to be four Scholar- 
ships: two Senior of 40/. each, and two 
Junior of 301. each. Candidates for the 
Senior Scholarships are to be Bachelors 
of Arts, or at least members of the Uni- 
versity, Who have passed the public exa- 
mination not exceeding twenty-six terms 
from matriculation ; and the candidates 
for the Junior Scholarships are to be 
Undergraduates who have not exceeded 
nine terms from their matriculation. 
Bach Scholarship may be held for two 
calendar years from the day of election, 
provided ‘that the Scholar’s name be on 
the books of some college or hall ; and 
in the case of a Junior Scholar, is also 
required that he produce from the autho- 
rities of his College, a certificate * of 
continued attention to mathematical stu- 
dies.” By these new regulations, the 
examiners may also recommend a meri- 
torious, although unsuccessful candidate 
to the Trustees, for a present of books, 
such books to be paid for out of the ac- 
cumulation of the fund. 

In the same Convocation, the follow- 
ing gentlemen were nominated by the 
Vice-Chancellor and Proctors, and ap- 
proved by the House as Examiners for 
the University Latin Scholarship :—Rev. 
i oY Hessey, M.A., Fellow of St. 
John’s; Rev. J. Edwardes Sewell, M.A., 
Fellow of New Coll.; Rev. Osborne 
Gordon, M-.A., Student of Ch. Ch. 

The new theological statute agreed to 
in Convocation in May, 1842, comes 
into operation during the present Hilary 
term, as fur as examinations are con- 
cerned, 

Phe two uew Professors in Theology 


have been lecturmae since Michaelmas, 


1842, i pursuance of the same statute 
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The regulations of the statute relative to 
examinations are chietly these :— 

1. Examinations to be held twice 
yeatly, in Hilary and Trinity Terms.— 
29, No candidate can be admitted who 
has not completed four terms subsequent 
to his examination in arts, and attended 
six courses of theological lectures, or 
four of theological and one of Hebrew. 
—3. The four Theological Professors, 
and the Hebrew Professor, to appoint 
two Examiners of their number by elec- 
tion—the Regius Professor, or the Se- 
nior present, in his absence, having a 
casting vote. A third Examiner to be 
appointed by the Vice-Chancellor, to be 
selected from, and approved of by, the 
Graduates in Divinity. —4. Candidates 
for examination to announce their names 
three days before the day tixed for exa- 
mination ; and the list of successful can- 
didates to be printed in alphabetical 
order. Examinations to be on the sub- 
jects of the Professors’ lectures, together 
with Symbolical, Exegetical, and Pas- 
toral Theology. The examinations to 
be conducted partly in writing, and 
partly viva voce. ‘Testimonials to be is- 
sued at the close of each day’s examina- 
tion; and the names to be registered by 
the Regius Professor of Divinity. 

The members of the Theological Board 
met at the Clarendon, on Tuesday last, 
and selected two of their number to be 
Public Examiners in Divinity. The two 
appointed are—The Rev. Dr. Hamp- 
den, Regius Professor of Divinity ; and 
the Rev. J. Hussey, Regius Professor of 
Ecclesiastical Hlistory, The statute re- 
quires that a third Examiner shall be 
appointed out of the Graduates in Di- 
vinity by the Vice-Chancellor, subject to 
the approbation of that body. 

Ata Meeting convened by the Arch- 
deacon, on February 15, for the purpose 
of receiving further information from the 
Oxford Parish Burial Ground Committee, 
the Venerable the Archdeacon in the 
chair, the following resolutions were 
agreed upon :— 

Moved by the Rector of Exeter Col- 
lege, seconded by WV. Tuckwell, Esq.— 

Phat the former committee be re-ap- 
pointed, for the purpose of taking mea- 
sures for carrying into effect the objects 
proposed in the report. 


Moved by the Rev. Dr. Bull, seconded 
by F.J. Morrell, Esq.—That a subscrip- | raise it without delay. 
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tion be immediately opened, and that 
John Parsons, Esq. be requested to act as 
treasurer. 

Moved by the Provost of Worceste: 
College, seconded by the Rev. J. W. 
Hughes.—That the thanks of this meet- 
ing be given to the Archdeacon for his 
kindness in taking the chair. 

In conformity with the above Reso- 
lutions, the Oxford Parish Burial Com- 
mittee now make their appeal for sub- 
scripuons, 

The great end proposed, as stated in 
their printed report, is, “‘ with the Divine 
blessing, to preserve and protect the pub 
lic health, by providing, through volun- 
tary subscriptions, the means for inter 
ment of the dead, without the city, in 
the most eflectual manner, upon the 
largest calculation of parochial wants, 
with the least possible delay, with the 
vreatest convenience to the inhabitants 
of the respective parishes, with the least 
departure from the usoges of the church, 
and the least disturbance of parochial 
and public feelings.” 

In furtherance of this end, they have 
to announce, that there is now a good 
prospect of their being able to pro- 
vide ** three burials grounds on different 
sides of Oxford, for the parishes respec- 
tively, whichare most conveniently situate 
in regard to each ground.” ‘These burial 
grounds will be consecrated, and placed 
precisely upon the same footing as the 
present churchyards. 

The provison thus contemplated will 
be a provision for all; no parishioner 
of any parish will find his existing pri- 
vileges withdrawn from him or dimi 
nished ; and meantime, principles and 
associations will be retained, which our 
forefathers cherished as exceedingly pre- 
cious, and to which, as the committee be- 
lieve, violence should by no means be done, 

The probable expense of this under- 
taking—viz., of three burial grounds, each 
with a chapel and lodye, each with its 
fences and repairing fund, to which must 
be added the consecration fees, and pay- 
ments for conveyances and verifications 
of ttle, has been estimated at between 
six and seven thousand pounds. 

Large as this sum may appear, the 
committee have a good hope that the 
Christian liberality of the University 
and City of Oxford will enable them to 
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February 22. 

A meeting of the Graduates in the Fa- 
culty of Theology will be holden in the 
Convocation House, on Monday next, 
the 26th inst., at ten o’clock, when the 
name of the Rev. B. P. Symons, D.D., 
Warden of Wadham College, who has 
been nominated by the Vice-Chancellor 
to the office of Examiner, under the 
provisions of the new statute De Disci- 
plina Theologica, will be submitted to 
the approbation of the Faculty, 

The other Examiners are the Regius 
Professor of Divinity, (Dr. Hampden, ) 
and the Professor of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, (Rev. R. Hussey, of Ch. Ch.) 


February 24. 

A Convocation will be holden on 
Tuesday, March 6, at twelve o'clock, 
for the purpose of electing a Vinerean 
Scholar, in the room of W..'T. Hutchins, 
B.A., of Worcester Coll., deceased. 

There will be an election to one Exhi- 
bition and three open Scholarships, at 
Lincoln Coll., on Wednesday, the 20th 
of March. 

There will also be an election on the 
same day to three Scholarships, at Uni- 
versity Coll., one open to persons born 
in the province of Canterbury, the other 
two without limitation, 

Both the local and metropolitan pa- 
pers have been misled in stating that 
any final decision has yet been made re- 


lative to the election of the Master of 


Pembroke College. 
i 


CAMBRIDGE. 
February 3. 

New Scuorarsuip.—A_ paper has 
been issued by the Vice Chancellor, in- 
forming the members of the Senate, 

“That a proposal has been made by 
John Barnes, Esq.,of the Middle Temple, 
London, to place the sum of 20001. three 
per cent. Consolidated Bank Annuities 
in the names of certain trustees, upon 


trust, that during the life of his sister, 


Anne Barnes, the dividends and annual 
income thereof be applied for her use 
and benefit, or upon certain contingencies 
for the benefit of the said trustees, and 
that after her death the said Bank An- 
nuites be transferred to the Chancellor, 
Masters, and Scholars of this University, 
pon trust, for thre foundati ion of a 
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Scholarship, to be called * The Thoma; 
Barnes Scholarship, in memory of his 
brother, Thomas Barnes, M.A., deceased, 
late of Pemb. Coll.”—The Vice Chan- 
cellor, the Regius Professor of Divinity 
the Regius P rofessor of the Mathematics 
and the Public Orator, (or their respec. 
tive Deputies, to be appointed by Grace 
of the Senate, ) are to be the electors—the 
candidates are to be from Christ's Hos- 
pital, St. Paul’s School, or the Merchant 
Tailors’ School—and the Scholarship is 
to be tenable four years. 


February 10. 

At a Congregation on Wednesday last, 
the following degrees were conferred : 

Masters of Arts—J. Lowther Hodg- 
son, St. Peter's; W. F. Chileot, S 
John’s; W. Mills, Queens’. 

At the same Congregation the follow 
ing Graces passed the Senate :— 

To accept the proposal, which ha: 
been made to the University, for th 
foundation of a Scholarship, to be called 
‘The Thomas Barnes Scholarship.’ 

Whereas the lease of the ground, which 
was purchased of the Master and lel 
lows of Trinity Hall, for the purpose ot 
changing the site of the Botanic Garden, 
will terminate at Michaelmas next : 
To appoint the Vice-Chancellor and the 
other trustees of the Botanic Garden, 
Dr. French, Master of Jesus College, 
Mr. Stokes of Caius College, Mr. Ba- 
bington, of St. John’s College, and Mr. 
Coe ker, of St. Peter's College, a Syndicate 
to consider whether any and what steps 
should be taken, and to report to the 
Senate either in this or the ensuing term, 


February 17. 

One of the classical Scholarships 
founded by John, Lord Craven, was 
yesterday adjudg ved to W. Johnson, 
scholar of King’s College. 

Crassicat Tripos, 1844.—Examt- 
NATION PAPERS.—Eaxaminers—Rev. J. 
Hildyard, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Christ's ; Rev. G. yr oy M. A., Fellow 
of St. John’s; G. Aug. C. May, M.A., 
Fellow of Meadule ne; hee P. Free- 
man, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of St. 
Peter's. 

February 24. 

On Friday, Feb. 16th, Rev. S. G. Pos 
tlethwaite, 3. A., of St. Peter's Coll., \ 
elected a Fellow of that Society, on 
Ramsay Foundation. 
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Ou Thursday last, G. R. J. Tyron, 
B.A., (1844,) of Clare Hall, was elected 
1 Fellow of that society. 

At a Congregation, on Wednesday 
last, the following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Doctor in Divinity—H. Almack, late 
Fellow of St. John’s, 

Honorary Master of Arts—E. Au- 
gustus Brooks, Clare Hall. 

Bachelors of Arts—A. Haslop, Tri- 
nity; F. Ford Pinder, Trinity; C, J. 
Willoughby, Trinity; P. A. Hurt, St. 
John’s; T. Lee French, Emmanuel; 
H. V. Pickering, Pembroke ; W. Sand- 
ford, Clare Hall. 


— 


DURHAM, 


— 


Ata Convocation holden on Jan. 31, 
the following persons were presented and 
admitted ad eundem:—RKev. J. Wilson, 
M.A., Fellow of Corpus Christi Coll., 
Oxford; Rev. J. Day Collis, M.A, 
Fellow of Worcester Coll., Oxford. 

The Hon. James Stuart Wortley, M.A., 
Fellow of Merton Coll., Oxford, was ad- 
mitted ad eundem by vote of the House. 

Graces were passed for permitting 
Charles Grey Grey and John Robert 
Chisholm to count towards the degree of 


.A., certain terms of residence kept by 
themas engineer students. 


a 
DUBLIN UNIVERSITY. 


The following Examiners for the two 


vacant Fellowships in Trinity College 
have been appointed :— 


In Mathematics.—Rev. C. Graves, 
M.A., Erasmus Smith's Professor of 
Mathematics: 

In Physics.—J. M‘Cullagh, LL.D., 
Erasmus Smith’s Professor of Natural 
Philosophy. 

In Logics.—Rev. Humphrey Lloyd, 
D.D., S.F.T.C.D. 

In Ethics.—Rev. J. Lewis Moore, 
D.D., F.T.C.D. 

In History.—Rev. R. Macdonnell, 
D.D., S.F.T.C.D. 

In Chronology and Hebrew.—Rev. J. 
Hi. Singer, D.D., S.F.T.C.D. 

In Greek.—Rev. F. Sadleir, D.D., 
Provost of Trinity College, 

In Latin.—Rev. C. W. Wall, D.D., 
S.E.T.C, ; and Professor of Eastern Lan- 
guages in the University. 

The Examination will take place on 
Wednesday after Whit-Sunday, and tour 
following days. 

The Fellows will be declared, accord- 
ing to ancient custom,on Trinity Monday. 





BIRTHS AND 


MARRIAGES. 


BIRTHS. 
Or Soxns—The Lady of 
Bacon, Rev. J., Lambourne Woodlands P., 
Ly rks, 
Baker, Rev. T. T., Tovil P., Maidstone. 
Boyton, Rev. C., at Conroy House, co. 
Donegal. 
Buckley, Rev. J. W., at Paddington. 
Clements, Hon. and Rev. F., Tartaraghan R. 
Deedes, Rev. G., v. of Netherbury, Dorset. 
Gepp, Rev. G. E., master of Ashbourn 
Grammar School. 
Jelf, Rev. R. W., D.D., canon of Christ 
Church, Oxon. 
Langdale, Rev. W. J., Camden-road Villas. 
Maingy, Rev. J., Catal R., Guernsey. 
Morris, Rev. G., at Sarisbury P., Hants. 
Morris, Rev. F. C., c. of Crambe, Yorks. 
Ramsden, Rev. T. L., of Little Ilford, Essex. 


Shaw, Rev. G., of Fendrayton, Cambridge- 
‘ ) 
snire 


Smith, Rev. C. F., Pendlebury P., Lancashire. 
Thomas, Rey. T. K., at St. Leonards on-Sea. 
Thorpe, Rev. A. J., at Chippenham Park, 
Cambridgeshire. 
Turnbull, Rev. J. C., at Cheltenham. 
Watson, Rev. Joshua R., at Cheltenham. 
Wilkinson, Rev. W. G., p. c. of Ellerton. 
Wise, Rev. J., r. of Lillington, Warwickshire 
Yard, Rev. T., p. c. of Redhill, Hants. 
Or Daucurers—The Lady of 
Longley, Rt. Rev. C. T., D.D., Lord Bishop 
of Ripon. 
Baines, Rev. C., Eastwell R. 
Clements, Rev. J., at Upton St. Leonard's P 
Connell, Rev. J., c. of Ashe, Hants. 
Dewar, Rev. E. H., chaplain to the British 
residents at Hamburgh. 
Donne, Rev. S., Master of Oswestry Grammar 
School. 
Edmondstone, Rev. W. C., v. of Marlborough 
St. Marv, Wilts. 
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Fimhurst, Rev. E., Shawell R., Leicestershir: 

Ingram, Rev. G., Chedburgh R. 

Jackson, Rev. G., at North Reston. 

Paulson, Rev. G., Addington K., Kent. 

Ravenhill, Rev. E. H., at Leominster 
Arundel. 

Serecold, Rev. E. Ss. ye Norl lk St., Park- 
lane. 

Short, Rev. Augustus, Ravensthorpe V. 

Taylor, Rev. J., the Grammar School, Kim- 
bolton. 

MARRIAGES. 

Bowstead, Rev. J., Chaplain to the Hon. 
East India Company in Bengal, to Susan, 
fourth d. of the late Rev. D. VI. Cust, v. of 
Sedbergh, York, and r. of Stainton, 
Durham. 

Bradley, Rev. C., jun, Fellow of Worcester 
College, Oxford, to Anne Marian, third d. 
of the late TT. Marmaduke George, of Bath. 

Buller, Rev. Hl. John, ro of West Parley, 
Wimborne, to Mary Theodosia Rickards, 
e. d. of the late J. Rickards, ] “] of Alston 
Hill, near Hereford. 

Burgess, Rev. Bryant, of Exeter Coll., Oxon, 
to Elizabeth, second d. of Captain W. F, 
Arnold, of Little Miss nden Ablbx Vy Rucks. 

Chawner, Rev. W., B.A. of St. John’s Coll., 
Camb., to Miss Cam, of Chapel-en-le- 
Frith, Derbyshire. 

Dashwood, Rev. S., v. of Hanford Hall, Notts, 
to Elizab.th Edith Hawkshaw, e. d. of 
Lieut.-Col. E. Hawkshaw, of Clifton. 

Davidson, Rev. J., of Symington, Ayrshire, to 
Helen, d. of the late J. Thompson, Esq. 

Dutheld, Rev. R. D., r. of Lamarsh, Essex, to 
Harriet, d. of Mr. J. M. Simson, formerly 
of Cann Hall, Great Clacton, Essex. 

Eldridge, Rev. J. A., c. of Sigglest! orpe, to 
Alice Ann, e. d. of the late R. King, Esq., 
of Hull, and Mere Cottage, Hornsea. 

Fielding, Rev. A., Chaplain ot H. M.S. Ocean, 
to Jemima, the y. d. of the late Rev. Sir J. 
Fagge, Bart., of Mystole Park, Kent. 

Forbes, Rev. A., of Trewstone, Meath, to 
Charlotte, d. of KE. Lytton, Esg., Master in 
Chancery, late M.P. for Coleraine. 

Foster, Rev. F. C., to Isabella, y- d. of the 
late Rev. J. Todd, of Hunnington, near 
lales Owen, Wore. 


EVENTS OF 






MARRIAGES, 


Grithth, Rev. C. T., ¢. of St. James, ¢ 
ham, to Elizabeth Currie, third d 
late Mr. Kemp Bourne, of Egbaston. 

Grifhths, Rev. J., ¢ haplain on the BR 
Establishment, to Frances, fourth d. of ( 
Mortlock (late of the Hon. E. 1. Cor 
Service }, Brigt ton 

Gwillym, Rev. R., Incumbent of Ulverst 
to Sarah, third d. of the late T. Strich 
Esy., of Reydon Hall, Sutfolk, and w 
of the late R. Childs, Esq. 

Hamilton, Rev. A. R. V., formerly of st 
( .therine’s Hall, Camb., to Sarah Lo 
only d. of F. Phillips, Esq., of Mane} 

Miles, Rev. R., son of P. J. Miles, Es hig 
Leigh Court, Somerset, to Mary, e. d. of t 
Rev. J. Cleaver, r. of Holme Pierrepo 

Parkinson, Rev. W., r. of Langenhoe, F-. 
to Georgiana, y. d. of the late C. VI 
bsq., of Vintner's Hal’. 

Pretyman, Rev. J. R., v. of Aylesh 
Am ila, d. ot hs Tindal, ks | 

Royds, Rev. C. L., of Kimmeridg » Dorset 
to Catherine, d. of H. TH. Oddie, | 
Portland-place, Holney, Herts. 

Seymour, Rev. Sir John H. C., Bart.. P 
bendary of Gloucester, to Mary Louisa, 
of the late C. Sm th, bes. 

Smith, Rev. C. F., Incumbent of Cliris 
Church, Mile-end, to Mary, d. of t! 

R. M. Lowry, Esq, Glasgow. 

Strong, Rev. W. H., p- ¢. of St. Geor 
( horley, to Grace, v. d. of the late W. Carr 
Esq , of Shadsworth, near Blackburn. 

Turner, Rev. Chas., second son of the late ( 
Turner, Esq., of Hanwell Park, Middlesex, 
to Sophia, only d. of the late J. Maling, Esy 
of Monk Wearmouth, Durham. 

Wigtield, Rev. H., Incumbent of Bickerton, t 
Mary, Vy. d. of J. Lee, Esq., of Redbrook 
Flintshire. 

Williams, Rev. Caleb, third son of T. Williams, 
Esy., of Cowley Grove, Bucks, to Frances 
Elizabeth, third d. of the Rev. T. Heathcote, 
of Shaw Hill, Wilts. 

Willon, Rev. J. H., r. of South Witham, 

v. of Bole, to Harriet Anne, only d. ot t 
Rev. G. Dodds, D.D., v. of Corringhat 
Lincolnshire. 


THE MONTH. 


N.B. The Evrnts are made up tothe 22nd of each Month. 





TESTIMONIALS OF RESPECT 


Hare been received by the following Clerzgymen— 


Tue Lorp Bisnor or LicuFigip. 
Monday, the 19th ult., being the day ap- 


pointed for the presentation of a piece of 


plate to the Bishop of Lichfield, the late 


principal of King’s College, London, on 
the part of the professors, lecturers, 
masters, and other officers ot the college. 
in testimony of their deep respect for his 
talents and attainments, as well as of thei 
grateful sense of the invariable urbanits 


EVENTS OF 


zeal, and judgment which he had mani- 
fested in the discharge of his duties, a 
meeting of the subscribers took place in 


the college library. On the entrance of 


the Lord Bishop, the present principal, 
‘ Rev. Dr. Jelf, addressed his lords ship 
in very feeling terms, and presented him 
}asuperb silver inkstand, the pedestal 
of which bore an appropriate inscription. 
The bishop received the testimonial with 
no little emotion, and testified the high 
gratification which he derived from so 
substantial an expression of the goodwill 
and affection borne to him by those over 
whose successful efforts it had so long 
wen his hap pine ss to preside. . 
Rev. John Baylie, incumbent of the 
chapelry district of Bloxwich, Walsall. 
Kev. James C lancy, curate of Hales 
Owen, Salop. 
Rev. James Crebbin, late curate of 
Great Clacton, Essex. 
Rev. R. Denny, late curate of Melling, 
Lancashire, . 
Rev. John Edwards, incumbent of South 
Shore, near Blackpool, by “the patron of 
the church, the congregation, and other 
friends,” with an elegant silver waiter, 
56 cuineas value. 
Kh. B. Hone, vicar of Hales Owen, 


Rev. T. Hugo, curate of Walton-le 
Dale, a pocket communion service, a copy 
of the church services, handsomely bound, 
by the poor of the parish, also a handsome 
bible by the ~ iy-school scholars. 
Rev. R. P. Jones, B.A., nd gesagt 
munion service of silver, by his pupils, 
on Tesigning the head mastership of the 
grammar school at Denbigh. 
ev. Dawson Massy, with a series of 
rare ind vi iluable theological works, 
splendidly bound, by his late parishioners 
Derrvlane and Killeshandra. 
“Tl he villagers who attend the Episcopal 
Chapel el, erected at Exwick, near Exeter, 
being desirous of presenting the Rev. 
Prebendary Medley, the parochial minis- 
ter, with a token of their respect and 
good feeling, entered into a subscription 
ofa penny each, and purchased a hand- 
some silver knife, fork, and spoon, which 
was prese ‘nted a few days since at the 

subseri bers’ Te quest, by Mr John Re »We, 
Exwick Barton, as a present to the Rev. 
fentleman’s daughter, with the hope that 
itwould be considered a proof of esteem 
entertained towards their Reverend pastor. 
The Reverend Prebendary expressed the 
eep gratification he felt at this proof that 
his endeayo urs for their welfare had been 
wy peasi gly apprec) lated by those for 
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whose happiness he shall ever feel the 
warmest solicitude. 

Rev. John Rashdal!, perpetual curate 
of Bedford C apel, Exeter, with a very 
elegant silver inkstand, valued at 50/., by 
his congregation, 

Rev. G. A. Rogers, late curate of 
We ston-super- Mare. 

Rev. Jas. Sidney, curate of Melton- 
Clevedon, Somerset. 

Rev. W. St. George Sargent, by the 
congregation of the Carysfort C hureh, 
Blackrock, Dublin, with a silver pocket 
communion service, a pulpit bible, and an 
address from the junior members of the 
congregation, on resigning his charge there 
and accepting the Assistant Chaplaincy of 
Harold’s-eross Church. 

Rev. George Wharton, incumbent of the 
parish of Kinvir, or Kintare, Statfordshire, 
with a handsome silk gown and hood, by 
the ladies of his floek, in testimony of their 
respect and gratitude for his kindness and 
interest in their welfare, particularly to 
many of them in preparing them for the 
late confirmation. 

Rev. A. L. Winter, late curate (pro 
tem.) of Hales Owen, Salop. 


BERKSHIRE. 

Several monuments have lately, and 
more especially those upon the floors of 
churches, and upon the pavements in the 
aisles of our cathedrals, been decorated 
and rendered more permanent by the in- 
troduction of brass ornaments. <A most 
heautiful one is at present being completed 
in the chureh of St. Andrew’s, Bradtield, 
near Reading, to the memory of the Rev. 
Robert Middleton Dukes, M.A., the curate. 
The brass inscription and devices are in- 
laid in marble, and the style is in strict 
accordance with that of the middle ages. 
The arrangement has been entrusted to 
Mr. Benjamin Wyon. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRP. 

The ancient church at the village of 
Stone, near Aylesbury, which has been 
closed for some months, and divine service 
performed in the adjoining parish church, 
at Hartwell, is expected to be reopened 
very shortly, the repairs being nearly com- 
ple ‘ted, Some ancient windows have been 
restored to their original state, the arches 
and oo comple tely cleaned, and the 
floor laid with a quantity of old Roman 
tiles which were found in the buildings. 
An ancient font which had been dis- 
covered in a remote part of Suffolk, has 
been procured to place here, and when the 
church is finished, the whole will present 
a very neat and unique appearance. 
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CAMBRIDGESHIRE 


Mrs. Smith, relative of S. Newton, Esq., 
Croxton Park, has presented a splendid 
service of communion-plate to the parish 
chureh of Croxton. 

The Restoration Committee of the Round 
(hureh, Cambridge, one of the most beau- 
tiful antique structures of the kind in the 
kis vdom, has just received a subseription 
from her Majesty of 251, through the 
keeper of the privy purse, ln his letter 
to the committee this officer stated that he 
had been commanded by her Majesty to 
forward this sum as a mark of the satis- 
faction with which the Queen had wit 
nessed the beauty of the sacred edifice 
when her Majesty visited Cambridge. 


CHESHIRE, 

A school, somewhat similar to that 
recently opened at) Marlhorough under 
the sane tion of the I shop of Sa! sbury, Is 
intended to be established in the diocese 
of Chester. The Bishop of Chester has 
accepted the office cf visitor, the Earl of 
}) rby that of president, and among the 
vice-pres dents are Lord Francis Egerton, 
M P< the Chaneellor of the diocecse of 
Chester, the Dean of Manchester, the 
Archdeacon ot Manchester, the rector of 
Winwick, Ae. Rossall Hall, in the neieh- 
bourhood of Fleetwood, has been selected 
as the site of the intended school, and will 
be fitted up for the accommodation of 200 
pupils. 

CORNWALL. 

Sr. Errn. The committee of the 
Nation il Society have requested the it \ 
Pummett, vicar of St. Erth, to insy 
and report upon the mining districts in 
West Cornwall, with reference to the ap- 
prepriation of the special fund for the 
advancement of education tin connexion 
with the church. For this purpose the 
Bishop of Exeter has placed in the hands 
ot the rev. gentleman the returns made to 
bis lordship in answer to his queries on 
education, from several of the most popu- 
lous parishes which have already been 
Visited, with every prospect that a consi- 
derable extension of the means of in- 
struction will, ere long, be made in those 


. 


important districts of the county. 


DEVON-TLIRE, 
Marwoon. A commission is Opened 
in Marwood Church on Tuesday, Jan. 24 


for the purpose of inquiring whether the 
duties of thie rectors bave bee n, and are 
adequately = performed. A memorial, 


sizned by a large majority of the inha 


Ditunts of the parish, WAS pres nted to the 


THE MONTH. 


bishop. some weeks since, representing 
that the rector, from his great age and 
infirmity, had become quite — able of 
performing his duty in an audible and in- 
telligible mann er, and pray ing his lordshi ip 
to exercise the power given him by Ist 
and 2nd Victoria, c. 106, of sending a 
commission to inquire into the circum. 
stances of the case. The commissioners 
were, the Rev. Humphrey Senhouse 
Pinder, John Pike, Samuel Thos. Gully, 
John Mills Chanter, ond Henry Luxmore, 
The proceedings were of a strictly private 
nature; and, after occupying the whole 
day in hearing witnesses called by the 
memorialists, the commission was ad- 
journed to Wednesday last, when the in- 
quiry was resumed, and the case fully 
gone into, We are not aware that the 
decision of the gman te has yet 
transpired. Mr J. Francis Kingdon was 
engaged on behalf. of the Kev. Mr wes 
and the memorialists were re prese nted | 

Vir. L. Beneraft. North Devon. inertines. 


DURHAM, 

New EeccirestasticaAL District IN 
SUNDERLAND. A communieation has 
heen received by the Rev. Wm. Webb, 
Reetor of Sunderland, trom the Bishop 
of Durham, to the effeet that his lordship 
is making arrangements with the Ec- 
clestastieal Commissioners for assigning 
an ecclesiastical district to the new paro- 
chial chapel in Spring Garden Lane, 
Sunderland, and constituting it a district 
cure from the parish church, Other im- 
portant ecclesiastical divisions are in con- 
templation with regard to the populous 
pa irishes of Sunderland and Bishopwear- 
mouth, some of which, it is expected, will 
be very shortly carried into effeet, es- 
Ng? ity that of assigning a district to 

1 homas’s Church, Bishop wearmouth. 
1 he se changes are made in pursuance 
of Sir Robert Peel's bill of last session tor 
providing additional ministers for populous 
parishes. 
ESSEX. 

Tue Cuuren SeErvIcE AT GREAT IL- 
Fk. RD.—For some months past the parish 
of Great Ilford has been the scene of con- 
siderable excitement, resulting from a 
controversy which has been ¢ ani con b 
tween the clergy and the pari shioners re- 


‘ ‘ 


: . 
ative to th e mode of pertor 


t+ 


ming divine 
service in St. Mary’s and other ebur 

It appears that the parishioners wert 

cessful in obtainingtrom the clergy a con- 
cession to the extent of the abolition of 
the weekly offertory; but they also ce- 
manded that a credence-table which was 
rected at the altar, should be removed 









































































































and that alterations in the position of the 
reading-desks should be made, so as to 
prevent the clergymen, during certain 
parts of the service, from turning their 
backs upon the congregation. Resolu- 
tions in support of this demand were pre- 
pare “dl by the vestry, and forwarded to the 
Bis! lop of London. ‘To these resolutions 
his lordship, in a letter dated January 27, 
replied, that “ With respect to the read- 
ing-desk and the credence, I have been 
informed, as [I stated to Mr. Thompson 
when I saw him at London-house, that 
the introduction of the one and the altera- 
tion of the other took place twelve months 
ago, with the knowledge of the chureh- 
warden, though not with his express per- 
mission. As no objection was made at 
the time, I do not think it necessary now 
to authorize the removal of the slab, or 
the restoration of the reading-desk to its 
original form. With respect to the other 
parts of the resolutions, I will content 
myself with expressing my regret that 
the concession which Mr. jauch has 
made to the wishes of the seleet vestry, 
in discontinuing the w eckly offertory, has 
not been met by them ina kinder spirit.” 
In consequence of this decision, a mnect- 
ing of the vestry took place a few days 
since, when resolutions were unanimously 
adopted, requesting and authorizing the 
churchwardens to take every legal step 
in their power for the removal of the 
credence-table and for the restoration of 
the reading-desks to their former position, 
—7') Nes, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 

ResToRATION oF RepcLirre Cuurcn, 
Brisron —A meeting of the subseribers 
to the fund for the restoration of this 
noble fabrie was recently held, at which 
the Mayor of Bristol preside |, The re- 
port of the committee was read by Mr. 
Proctor, churchwarden, from which it 
appeared that, although, in consequence 
of the general pressure of the times, and 
more partic ulariy the prevalence of local 
distress, the committee did not think it 
prudent to make a very urgent appeal to 
the liberality of the public, yet the sum 
obtained, almo t involuntary, was 4700/. 
This is Poss short of the amount required, 
but the a gentlemen present expresse “i them- 
Selves so anxI us for the preservation of 
the hare , that the ‘y resolved to recom- 
m “a to t| 1 subse ribe rs gene rally, to 
allow the m mey to be expended in put- 
ling the church into substantial repair, if 
futhcient should hot be raised to Carry 
out the macnifice ‘rit » lans conte mpl ate ‘d 
last year. The pr ject of erecting a spire 
the present tower is abandoned. 
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Eviscovat Liperauiry.—The Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol has just contri- 
buted 20001. towards the erection of ad- 
ditional churches in his diocese. 


HAMPSHIRE. 

CONSECRATION OF St, PauL’s Cuuren, 
Barron Vintace, Isne or Wicur. — 
* Barton's. Village” is in the parish off 
Whippingham, but adjoining the town o 
Newport. Its situation is remarkably 
good in a picturesque point of view. The 
solemn ceremony of consecration took 
place on the Ist Jan., and the eve of the 
purification of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
The building, which is designed to accom 
modate four hundred worshippers, held on 
this oceasion many more, and was densely 
crowded. ‘The number of clergy present 
could not have been less than filty. The 
Lord Bishop said the prayers peculiar to 
the occasion, and the Hon. and Rev. Mr. 
Bouveric, rector of Whippingham, read 
the Morning Service, the Bishop reading 
the Communion Service, assisted by his 
son and chaplain, the Rev. J. Sumner. 
His lordship preached on Nehemiah i, 20, 
A collection was made for necessary pur- 
poses otf the chureh; the whole sum col- 
lected was, as we understand, about 70/., 
including the bishop's munificent gift 
of 30l, 

KENT. 

At the last quarterly meeting of the 
Gravesend Church Union, held in the 
National School-room on the 3rd of Jan., 
the following grants were made to the 
pare nt chureh societies: — 30/ to the 
Christian Knowledge Society, 27l. lds. 2 rid. 
to the Additional Curates’ Society, and 
10/. to the National Society for promoting 
the Education of the Poor. The treasurer 
of the District Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel, re ported that the sum 
of 73/4. 16s. 3d. had been forwarded to the 
parent society for the year 1843. 

The Reve W. Greenlaw, rector of 
Woolwich, has received an anonymous 
note, enclosing the munificent sum of 
350/. in aid of the. subseriptions for 
building new churches in Woolwich. 


LEICESTERSHIRE, 

The Rev. A. Barnaby, M.A., rector of 
Astordby, near Melton Mowbray, has 
caused to be erected, at his private cost 
(besides giving ground for the site) two 
spacious and hanusome school-rooms, each 


i 
wwable of containing sixty children, 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 
The Rev. G. F. Apthorpe, M.A., (B.A. 
1826.) formerly scholar of this college, 
priest- vicar in Lineoln Cathedral, has 
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erected at the village of Thorpe-on-the- 
hill, near Lincoln, of which he 1s reetor, 
a school for the accommodation of fifty 
children, at his own cost; and provided 
for the free education of twenty scholars. 
MIDDLESEX. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has an- 
nounced his intention of holding a confir- 
mation at St. Mary -le-bow Church, ¢ heap- 
side, on Thursday, April 4th. 

The Eeclesiastical Board are about to 

employ a statl of clerks of works, to act 
under their architect in the building and 
repairs of churches 
: The first stone of Saint John’s New 
“Church, Notting Hill, Bayswater, was 
laid on the Sth of January, by the Ven. 
Archdeacon Sinclair, vicar of Kensing- 
ton, supported by his co-trustees, C. kh. 
Murray, Esq., and W. A. Shaw, Esq., and 
attended by a large body of the neigh- 
bouring clergy. The proce dings were 
commenced by the Arehdeacon, who ad- 
dressed a numerous assemblage, and after 
an introductory praver, the ceremony of 
lay ing the stone took place. The proceed- 
ins were concluded by prayer and a bene- 
diction from the Venerable Archdeacon. 

EXTRAORDINARY Marniaces.— lt ap 
pears that the Rev. Mr. Hugh Hughes, 

minister of St. John’s Chapel, Clerken- 
well, in the course of his visitations to 


relieve the poor in the lower walks of 


life, and attord them religious aid and ad- 
view, discovered a great number of per- 
sons living together in a state of concu- 
binage and protligacy. Through the 
medium of his exhortations they were 


brought to a sense ot the lnpropriety of 


such a mode of lite, and binetV¥-tWwo men 
and women, COESISU! ¢£ of bute li rs, COS- 
termongers, tailors, shoemakers, and others 
of various trades and eall nes, Consented 
at the sugeest on of the rev. gentleman to 
appear before the “ hymeneal altar” of St. 
John’s Chapel, Clerkenwell, February, 
loth, thereto go through the matrimonial 
core mony. Twenty three ot these mar- 
rlages were performe d on Monday, and 
tw nty ‘three more on ‘Tuesday. ; 
EccnesiasticaAn Districts, There 
are already about 150 appheations to the 
ecclesiastical commissioners for England, 


. 4] ova 0) , } , , } ‘ 
eli iN from the] rite! } IrIshes, tor the 
esta lishment it l ehaowment of eccle- 


Siust il distmets under Sir Robert Peel's 


a t of Last Sess Ob, HOt one of which Is to 
} a4 

‘ ess, UNG MANY Considerably more, 
’ : ‘ 

tha Minn) os s AKT the average 


Wii } may ly cat ly d He) at seo, here 
are proposals for at once 


roviding direct 


authoritative, independent, pastoral supet 
intendence for a popelation of 450,000 


souls, now in a condition of almost entire 
darkness and neglect. 
OXFORDSHIRE, 

Oxronp GeneraAL Parisu Burtat- 
Grounp Comnittrer.— This Committee 
have now published a summary of the 
Report which they presented to a general 
meeting, convened by the Archdeacon on 
the Ist of February, from which we ex- 
tract the following particulars : 

The Report stated, (1.) That with the 
exception of the suburban parish of Saint 
Clement and one other, the churchyards 
were all insufficient: and (2.) That there 
already existed an Act of Parhament, 
passed in the 59th of George ILL, enabling 
colleges and other corporate bodies to 
alienate land for the purpose of making 
additional burial-grounds, and empow 
ering the commissioners for building 
churches to receive the conveyances ol 
such land, whether situated within or 
without the parish, to whose use it is to 
be appropriated. It was further recom 
mended that three extra-mural sites, at 
different outlets of the city, should by 
procured, to serve for all the parish s, 8 
as to avoid the inconveniences resulting 
from a general concourse of funerals to 
one spot; that a subscription should be 
immediately entered into for the purchas. 
of land and other necessary expenses. 

Honywenn Cucrenu.—The restoration 
of this church, which has recently taken 
place, has greatly improved it. | The 
church consists of a chancel, nave, with 
north and south aisles, and tower at the 
west end, pierced with arches on the sides 
The present arrangement of seats in th 
nave and aisles forms a striking contrast 
tothe miserable pews by which the chure! 
was till lately deformed. The seats are 
low, substantial, and for the most part un 
enclosed : they have square ends finished 
with a moulding; the book-boards are 
horizontal. There is an avenue in tli 
centre, and one in each aisle; the root is 
plain; the arches on the north side of the | 
nave were built about seven years ago; 
those on the south are new ; the columns, 


capitals, and bases circular, and very ( 
handsome. ‘The capitals and bases have | 
been copied from ancient specimens found 
among the ruins of the church, and are of | 
the time of Hh nry IIL, which is also the 1 
age of the tower, A stone pulpit is at- | 
tached to the | ier of the chancel areh, on 
the south side, approached by stone ste] 
trom the tloor of the chancel. A prayer: t 
desk, facing north, is placed on the south t 
side of the nave; and a lettern, facing west, 
on the north side Both are near th 
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No improvement appear 
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yet to have been made in the interior of 
the chancel. The seats and roof are of 
deal, stained in imitation of oak. The 
whole of the work has been well and sub- 
stantially executed. 

lreney Cuurncu.—This sacred edifice 
has lately been repaired. The opening of 
the western door has been walled up for 
the first time since the chureh was built ; 
and a window, in a late style and of poor 
design, inserted for the purpose of giving 
light toa vestry which ts formed by means 
of a screen in the interior. The windows 
and arches in the gable over the west door 
have been well restored. ‘The open seats 
in the lower part of the church are solid, 
but a different form has been adopted 
within the area of the tower. The chancel 
consists of two divisions, formed by clus- 
tered pillars supporting the groins of the 
roof, and between them was fired the 
ascent to the altar; but the lines are now 
so far changed, that the sedilia are cut off 
from communication with the altar. The 
original perfection of the chancel is con- 
siderably impaired by the application of 
a row of trefoil arches, supported upon 
splendid pillars against the east wall. The 
pulpit is placed on the south side of the 
arch opening to the tower. A perfect oak 
screen, as old as the early part of the 
fifteenth century, was unhappily removed 
from the chancel about twenty years since, 
together with the remains of the roodloft, 
and two of the stall-seats for the clergy. 


SOMERSETSIITRE, 

At the Anniversary Meeting of the 
Bath Deanery Association, in connexion 
with the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, held at Bath 
on Feb. 5, the Lord Bishop of Salisbury, 
who presided, made the following remarks 
in reference to the recent alterations in the 
spiritual management of the Diocese :— 

“Ile was sure it would not. surprise 
anv one when he said, that he rose under 
feelings of considerable embarrassment to 
Open a meeting in a diocese not his own; 
but which, nevertheless, had now been 
placed in his spiritual charge, under cir- 
cumstances unusual—indeed, he believed 
he might almost say altogether unpre- 
cedented in the church. (lear, hear.) 
He trusted, therefore, that, standing 
there under circumstances such as those, 
it might not be deemed unsuitable if, 
befi re he proceeded to the more im- 
Mediate subject which had ealled them 
together that day, he craved permission 
to occupy the attention of the meeting 
but for a few minutes, with some brief 
bservations respecting his own position, 
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there—observations, indeed, in the main, 
personal to himself; yet, he trusted, 

not without their bearing on every one 

present, inasmuch as he held that the 

united act of civil and spiritual authority 

which had committed to him the functions 

which his venerable brother was no longer 

able to discharge, had established a sacred 

tie between himself, and not only the 

clergy who would be more immediately 

under his care, but also every lay mem- 

ber of the church within the diocese, 

(Hear, hear.) It was known to them all 

when the increasing infirmities of their 

revered diocesan made him less able than 

he had been betore to discharge in person 

the arduous duties which lay upon him, 
he sought assistance where he could best 
and most naturally command it,* and 
where he felt most sure it would be readily, 
freely, and affectionately rendered (hear, 
hear); and he (the Bishop) believed that 
the venerable prelate was not disappointed 
in the expectations which he so naturally 
entertained.  (lHlear, hear.) By that 
assistance which he so sought to obtain 
from him to whom he would most naturally 
look, and which, as he before observed, 
was so freely given, he was enabled for a 
time, to carry on, efliciently and effectually, 
the functions of the sacred oflice which had 
been placed in his hands, Nevertheless, 
when circumstances no longer enabled him 
to take any part in the discharge of the 
affairs of his diocese, the time had come 
when assistance was no longer adequate to 
the exigencies which had arisen ; the time 
had come when it was necessary to look 
for some fuller authority in another quarter 
in order to supply that pressing want 
which the providence of God had allowed 
to arise in this portion of the fold of his 
Son; and if it were the case, (as those who 
were best competent to judge had deemed 
it to be the ease,) that there was not within 
the spiritual authority of the church herself 
any sufficient means ofsupplying this want, 
it became necessary to call in the aid of the 
highest civil authority to strengthen the 
spiritual arm which was in its own power 
deficient. It was in virtue of this state of 
things it was deemed necessary (and as 
far as he was aware, rightly deemed ne- 
cessary) to apply to the legislature to em- 
power the Sovereign, as the temporal 
head of the church, to remedy the evil 
which had arisen. But it was another 
question whether the remedy which had 
been applied, was the best and most effee- 
tive one which could have been devised. 
For his part, he was free to confess that 


* The Rev. Chancellor Law 
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he was far from considering this to be the 
case. He felt that it might justly be asked 
how it was that he, engaged already with 
responsibilities too heavy for his strength, 
having already committed to his care a 
diocese giving scope, and more than scope, 
for all the energies he had at his com- 
mand, which justly called for the devotion 
of all his time, and whatever little talent 
he possessed-—he felt that it might with 
propriety be asked, how it was that he 
dared to take upon himself further re- 
sponsibilities, not less onerous, and to 
assume the charge of another diocese, not 
less in extent and population than his 
own? His answer to any such questions 
as those must be, that he yielded to the 
pressure of circumstances which he could 
not control; and that he had acted most 
unwillingly and reluctantly under the ne- 
cessity which lay upon him. (Hear.) 
When he was first aware that it was in- 
tended to apply to the legislature to re- 
medy the state of things which existed in 
this divcese, he stated in the highest 
quarter his opinion, that the best and 
most fitting remedy was one not unknown 
in other branches of the Catholic Church ; 
though, as he was informed, it had not 
heretofore been in use in our own; by 
which a bishop would have been conse- 
crated for the special charge of this 
diocese, as coadjutor to the bishop during 
the remainder of his incumbency, and to 
succeed him on a vacancy in the see. 
This, in his judgment, would have been 
the best remedy, and one which would 
have filled up—which alone could fill up 
—that want of the care and superin- 
tendence of their own diocesan, which, 
under existing circumstances, must be 
greatly felt; but when he found that in- 
surmountable difficulties stood in the way 
of such an arrangement as this, when he 
ascertained that, from circumstances 
which it was not necessary, and which it 
might be unbecoming, more particularly 
to advert to in that place, it was impos- 
sible that it could be carried into etfect. 
he did not consider it proper in him, by 
any opposition which must have been 
fruitless, to embarrass this measure, which 
was the only one offering any remedy for 
the state of things which it was impossible 
to allow to continue to exist. He felt, 
also, that it was not for him, when called 
upon to take his part in carrying that 
measure into effect, to refuse to give his 
assistance to that church which had a 
claim on all his energies, on all his time, 
on the very best devotion of his heart, on 
every little ability he might possess, on 
every service he could render. ( Applause. ) 
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It was, then, under circumstances such as 
these that he had been called to assume 
the spiritual charge of the diocese in 
which they were then assembled. He 
telt—indeed, he could not but deeply feel, 
that there must, under such circumstances, 
be much lack of that superintendence of 
the spiritual head of the diocese which 
every diocese of the Church of Christ had 
a right to expect; he could not but feel 
that it was impossible for him—that it was 
beyond his power, to oversee this diocese, 
in addition to his own, in a satisfactory 
manner. But the Great Head of the 
Church, their Master and his, would 
surely in that matter be a righteous and 
merciful Judge; and he must also look 
for the kind consideration, the forbear- 
ance, and patience of his brethren of the 
ministry, and the members of the church 
at large, whilst he humbly, yet faithfully 
and diligently, endeavoured to discharge 
the important trust reposed in him. (Hear, 
hear.) He looked, also—and he was 
thankful to be able soto do—to the advice, 
the assistance, and co-operation of one 
whom he believed to be well qualified to 
give it, and who had, at no slight sacrifice 
of his personal ease and comfort, under- 
taken the situation of his assistant and 
coadjutor, (hear, hear,) to enable him to 
do that which he could not do of himself ; 
and he trusted that, by the blessing of 
God, and with the assistance of his vene- 
rable friend,* he should be enabled, so 
far as in him lay, in some measure, at 
least, to discharge those obligations, and 
fulfil those responsibilities, to the import- 
ance of which he trusted they were both 
alive. (Applause.) He felt that he 
ought to apologize for having detained 
the meeting at that length by observations 
mainly relating to himself, though he 
trusted not without interest to those 
present, inasmuch as they also were con- 
cerned in them. (Hear, hear.) 

Christ Church, Redhill, in the parish of 
Wrington, was consecrated on Wednes- 
day, the 31st of Jan., by the Lord Bishop 
of Salisbury. The church will accom- 
modate about 300 persons. 

St. Paul’s Easton Church, in the out- 
parish of St. Cuthbert, Wells, was conse- 
crated on the Ist Jan., by the Bishop of 
Salisbury. This is the third chapel of 
ease erected in this parish in the space of 
about five years, through the exertions 
and sacrifices of the vicar. 

Batu.—A public cemetery, provided by 
the liberality of the rector of Bath, who 
expended from 2000/. to 3000/. for that 


* The Venerable the Archdeacon of Bath 
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purpose, and situated at a beautiful spot, 
Lyncombe Vale, near that city, was re- 
cently consecrated. There is a chapel in 
the Anglo-Norman style upon the ground ; 
and it is impossible to imagine anything 
more touchingly solemn than the whole 
arrangements of the cemetery. 

Hampripes Districr Cucrcen.—The 
interesting and solemn ceremony of con- 
secrating this newly-erected church was 
performed on the 2nd of February, by the 
Lord Bishop of Salisbury, assisted by the 
Venerable Archdeacon Brymer, and the 
Hon. and Rev. Lord John Thynne, and 
the usual officers. ‘The service of the day 
was read by the Rev. C. S. Grueber, the 
incumbent, and an appropriate sermon 
was preached by the Right Rev. Prelate 
to a crowded and attentive congregation. 
182/. was collected in aid of the funds. 
Benjamin Ferrey, Esq., of London, is the 
architect of the new church, which is 
built in the decorated style of English 
architecture, which prevailed in this 
country in the fourteenth century. The 
Lord Bishop was pleased to express his 
marked approbation of the style of build- 
ing and general internal aarangements of 
this new church. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 


LicHFieELp.—A meeting of the Local 
Committee for building the Chapel of 
St. Paul’s was held on the 29th of 
January, when it was resolved that, 
as all the expenses had now been de- 
frayed, and sufficient time had elapsed 
since the completion of the building 
for proving that the work was done 
in a good and substantial manner, it 
would be desirable to expend the residue 
of the sum raised in the endowment of 
the chapel. As this excellent undertaking 
bas now been thoroughly completed, it 
may be of advantage to those who are 
desirous of engaging in similar under- 
takings, to give a detailed account of its 
resources and costs. The chapel is built 
to hold 1080 persons, 580 kneelings of 
such number having been appropriated 
entirely to the use of the poor. It is 
dedicated in commemoration of the birth 
of St. Paul; has two full services with 
sermons, on all Sundays, and morning 
and evening prayers on Saints’-days and 
other holidays. Its costs were as follow :— 


a Ss € 
Contractor's bills. . . . . . . 277512 6 
Architect’s commission & expenses 151 0 7 
Purchase of one-third of site. . . 50 0 0 
Font, iron gates, &c. &c. > ~« ae 3 
Communion plate, linen, surplices, 
Plush foraitar,&e. . ... . 4415 5 
Registrar's charges for consecration 23 8 8 
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Levelling churchyard, gravel, out- # s. 

buildings, &c. re ee eet 
Bronzed stands and candle shades. 27 16 
Law charges for contract, &c. . . 20 7 


Printing and advertising . . . . 12 5 & 
Bread for the poor on the day of 

consecration . eae ee 5 310 
Pxpensesatbazsaar ...... %& § 6 
Clock, expenses of consecration, 

opening Church,&c.. . . . . 4215 04 

Total cost. . . . @3272 18 11 
FUNDS, AND HOW PRODUCED. 
Donation by Coventry Archdeaconry 

Church Building Society . . . 680 0 0 
Ditto by Church Building Commis- 

COONS. « « ew wt oe we ew et OO BG CO 
Ditto by Church Building Society, 

London “a TT far Oe er ae 500 0 0 
By bazaar at Coventry... . . 261158 6 
By sermons at consecration and 

opening of 503 27a Se. oe ee 
By duties returned by Government 

on bricks, glass, and timber . . 20418 4 
By interest from bankers . . . . 51 6 2 
By sundry donations . . . . . 1301 1 5 


£3730 10 5 

By these statements, it will appear that 
a balance of 457. 11s. 6d. remained in the 
hands of the Treasurer. The Committee 
had met for the appropriation of this sum, 
and as the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
had offered to make a permanent annual 
increase to the curate’s salary of fifty-six 
pounds, upon the receipt of 4501, it was 
unanimously voted that this sum should 
be paid over to them on such condition. 
The remaining balance of 7/. 11s. 6d. was 
then also unanimously voted to be given 
in aid of a lending library for the district, 
to be kept at the vestry of St. Paul's 
Chapel. 

SURREY. 

CHARITABLE Bequests.—In the will of 
Miss Emma Gibson, of Bradston Brook, 
Shalford, Surrey, lately proved in the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury, are the 
following legacies, Three per Cents. Re- 
duced :—To the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, 2501 ; to the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge among 
the Jews, 500/., to Christ’s Hospital, 5002 ; 
to the Society for Propagating the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, 5001; to the Church 
Missionary Society, 2501; to the Royal 
Humane Society, 250/.; to the Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum, 2501.; to the Refuge for 
the Destitute, 250. ; to the Royal Marine 
Society, 2501; to the Middlesex Hospital, 
2501; tothe Female Orphans’, 2501; to 
the Queen’s Lying-in Hospital, 250/.; to 
the Widows’ Friend, 2501; to the Indigent 
Blind Society, 250. ; to the Orphan Clergy, 
250/., to the Magdalene Hospital, 2502; to 
the Adult Orphan Society, 250/.; total, 
50001. The will was proved in Novem- 
ber, 1843. Miss Gibson’s death took place 
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on the 10th of October last. All the above 
legacies were transferred last week. 

Her Majesty the Queen Dowager has 
given 20/. toward the building of the new 
church now in course of erection on Epsom 
Common. 

SUSSEX. 

We have to record another gift to the 
church, from the munificent Rev. Dr. 
Warneford — 5001. towards the endow- 
ment of a new district church in the 
parish of Arlington. 


WILTSHIRE. 

A curious discovery was recently made 
by the rector of Devizes, in examining 
some ancient deeds of St. Mary’s parish 
in that town. It appears that there were 
lands anciently given to, and indeed still 
possessed by that church, and to one of 
the most ancient of its title deeds (temp. 
Ric. 2) was found appended “ the seal of 
the foresaid church,” being within a vesica, 
a steeple with a doorway under it, and 
two high pinnacles on either side; and 
the legend round, “ S'[igilum] Commune 
Ecclesie Beate Marne Divisar.” To 
another document of about the same date 
was found affixed a seal of the same form 
as above, with the figure of a man in the 
dress of that day, being doubtless one of 
the donors ot the church lands, and the 
simple and beautiful legend round, “ Clerice 
Dei, Memento mei,.”—A third contained 
the seal of Wm. Coventry, being the first 
syllables of the name “ Covyn,” and a 
tree through the middle of the word, 
bearing the initial ‘* W” on high amongst 
its branches. The two latter seals are 
interesting evidence of the piety and 
humility, and quiet humour of our an- 
cestors, 

YORKSHIRE, 

In accordance with the munificent be- 
quest of the late Dr. Beckwith, of York, 
the Minster Restoration Committee have 
directed an eminent bell-founder (Mears 
of London) to complete a peal of twelve 
musical bells; the tenor bell to be 53 ewt., 
in the grand key of C. When this peal 





THE MONTH. 


shall have been completed, the city of 
York may boast of possessing the 
peal of twelve bells in the kingdom. 

The benevolent Mrs. Lawrence, of 
Studley Park, has remitted 20/. towards 
the expenses of erecting a parsonage 
house in the township of Thurgoland, 
near Barnsley, which has recently been 
privileged with a new and _ handsome 
church, built by the benefactions of the 
neighbouring gentry. 

Dr. Scoresby, the vicar of Bradford, has 
proposed to his parishioners a plan of 
dividing the extensive parish of Brad- 
ford into separate vicarages, on the plan 
proposed by Dr. Hook, of Leeds. This 
scheme, suggested by the facilities afforded 
by the Church Extension Act, passed 
last session, has been for months nego- 
tiating between Dr. Scoresby, the Bishop 
of Ripon, and the trustees of Mr. Simeon, 
who are the patrons of the parish. 

Lereps.—Dr. Hook’s plan for dividing 
the parishes into thirty vicarages, and 
placing the patronage in the hands of the 
bishep, is likely, it is said, to meet with 
opposition, 

WALES. 

An Order in Council, issued from the 
Church Commissioners’ Office, dated 
Feb. 14, 1844, assigns district chapelries 
to the chapel at Llanllwch, and also to 
the chapel of St. David, in the parish of 
St. Peter, in the county and borough of 
Carmarthen, under the 16th section of the 
59th Geo. IIL. cap. 134. 

The London Gazette of Feb. 6 contains 
four Orders in Council for carrying into 
effect the recommendations of the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners with regard to 
the Deanery of Llandaff; for founding 
the new Archdeaconries of Monmouth, 
Montgomery, &c.; for appointing a new 
Archdeacon of Bangor, &c., the offices of 
Archdeacon of Bangor and Anglesea 
being separated from the bishopric of 
Bangor, and no longer held by the bishop 
of that see, &c. These orders are all 
dated Jan. 21, 1844, and her Majesty the 
Queen was present at the Council. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘*Mactoirne pe St. Pierre” will be inserted next month. “ Mr. Winning,” “ Mr. 


Lewis.” 


“ G. D." is painfully situated. He may be assured, however, that the parties he 
describes are not man and wife, nor can their children be registered as born in wedlock. 
It isa case which “ G. D.”’ would do well to lay before his bishop. 

In the remark before the “ Narration from the Liber Festivalis,” p. 145, in the last 
Number, by a typographical misarrangement of the inverted commas, the surprise of 
the Editor at a derivation of the English Prayer-book is transferred to Dr. Dibdin, 


whose remark called it forth. 


Phe last Ordination of the Archbishop of Canterbury was erroneously stated to have 


taken place at Canterbury instead of Lambeth, in the last Number. 





